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@ STUDENT LOANS 


M@ PROTECTIVE SERVICES 


iwi Statistics Statistique Canada 
Canada Canada 


Alt Your Service... 


Data in many forms 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations 
are offered. Data are available on the Internet, compact disc, 
diskette, computer printouts, microfiche and microfilm, and 
magnetic tape. Maps and other geographic reference materials 
are available for some types of data. Direct online access to 
ageregated information is possible through CANSIM, Statistics 
Canada’s machine-readable database and retrieval system. 


Statistics Canada’s Regional Reference Centres in 
Canada’s major cities 


Halifax (902) 426-5331 Regina (306) 780-5405 
Montréal (514) 283-5725 Edmonton (403) 495-3027 
Ottawa (613) 951-8116 Calgary (403) 292-6717 
Toronto (416) 973-6586 Vancouver (604) 666-3691 


Winnipeg (204) 983-4020 


You can also visit our World Wide Web site: http://www.statcan.ca 


Toll-free access is provided for all users who reside outside 
the local dialing area of any of the Regional Reference 
Centres. 


1 800 263-1136 
1 800 267-6677 


National enquiries line 
Order-only line (Canada and United States) 
National telecommunications device 


1 800 363-7629 


for the hearing impaired 


Ordering/Subscription information 


This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchased 
from local authorized agents and other community bookstores, 
the Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centres, or from: 


Statistics Canada 

Operations and Integration Division 
Circulation Management 

120 Parkdale Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OT6 


Telephone: 1 (613) 951-7277 or 1 800 700-1033 
Facsimile: 1 (613) 951-1584 or 1 800 889-9734 
E-mail: order@statcan.ca 


Standards of service to the public 


Statistics Canada is committed to serving its clients in a 
prompt, reliable and courteous manner and in the official 
language of their choice. To this end, the agency has 
developed standards of service which its employees observe in 
serving its clients. To obtain a copy of these service standards, 
please contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference 
Centre. 
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5 Highlights 
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49 Key labour and 
income facts 
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59 In the works 


Perspectives on Labour and Income 
(Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE; aussi disponible en 
francais: L’emploi et le revenu en perspective, 
n° 75-001-XPF au catalogue) is published four 
times a year under the authority of the Minister 
responsible for Statistics Canada. ©Minister of 
Industry 1999. SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $58 
a year in Canada, US$58 for all countries outside 
Canada. Single issue $18 in Canada, US$18 for 
all countries outside Canada. ISSN: 0840-8750. 
All prices exclude sales tax. 


All rights reserved. No part of this publication 
may be reproduced, stored in a retrieval system 


or transmitted in any form or by any other 
means, electronic, mechanical, photocopying, 
recording or otherwise, without prior written 
permission from Licence Services, Marketing 
Division, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
K1A0TO. 


Indexed in the Canadian Index, Canadian 
Periodical Index, P.AJ.S. International and 
Sociological Abstracts, and available online in 
Canadian Business and Current Affairs and 
Employee Benefits Infosource. Also indexed in 
French in L’Index de l’Actuahté and Point de 


Roper. 
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Family income: 25 years of stability and change 
Abdul Rashid 


The distribution of income changes over time, as does the proportion 
of total income received by different family types. This article 
examines the relative shares of total family income for different 
family groups in 1970 and 1995, along with changes in the 
composition of these groups. It complements the family income 
study published in the Winter 1998 issue of Perspectives. 


Seasonality in employment 
Katherine Marshall 


Seasonality is an important issue because it can add a burden to the 
economy. The short-term use of seasonal labour is a more costly 
process than a steady use of labour throughout the year. This article 
reviews the change in seasonal employment patterns over the past 
two decades, and looks at how various industries, demographic 
groups and regions have been affected. 


Obtaining a job 
Lee Grenon 


Of the 8.4 million job hirings that took place during 1994 and 1995, 
most were the result of informal recruitment methods as opposed 
to traditional responses to job advertisements. This study, which 
complements Perspectives’ Autamn 1998 article on job search methods, 
examines worker and firm traits that influence the matching of jobs 
and workers. 
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Paying off student loans 
Warren Clark 


As students are increasingly pressured to find new ways of funding 
their education, many turn to student loan programs for assistance, 
and, as a result, are faced with a post-graduation debt load. Using 
data from the National Graduates Survey, this study assesses the 
debt and repayment record for holders of college certificates and 
diplomas, and bachelor’s degrees. It also examines the effect of 
high debt on these graduates. (Adapted from an article in Canadian 
Socal Trends published in Winter 1998.) 


Private security and public policing 
Karen Swol 


Both police officers and private security personnel play a key role in 
society; however, the line between the two professions is becoming 
less clearly defined as the use of private security increases. This 
article discusses the differences between public and private security. 
It includes information on roles and responsibilities, as well as 
minimum requirements and training. (Adapted from an article in 
Juristat published in November 1998.) 
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From the Managing Editor 


MM Beginning with this issue, you may notice some 
changes in Perspectives. We have tried to make the tables 
easier to read and the general layout more flexible. 
You may also find an occasional “postscript” 
complementing the information provided in an article. 
The impetus for the changes was a desire to further 
update and modernize our ten-year-old flagship. We 
hope you like it. Please feel free to contact us with 
comments or suggestions. Your input is always 
welcome. 


Henry Pold 
Managing Editor 
E-mail: poldhen@statcan.ca 


In the mail... 
“The gambling industry” (Winter 1998) 


@ | would like to comment on some of the findings 
in this article. I have no doubt that gambling is very 
profitable and you have presented a very good 
overview of this fact. I would question the use of 
averages when analyzing your broad categories of 
gamblers. A more in-depth look at the gambling 
population may point out some problems with the 
conclusion that this is a profitable venture for 
governments. 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data ate also welcome, but to be considered for 
publication, communications should be factual and 
analytical. We encourage readers to inform us about their 
cutrent research projects, new publications, data sources, 
and upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Statistics Canada - Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE 


The gambling industry looks more like a 
reallocation of income program when administered 
by the government. Whether or not this is a better 
allocation of income is not clear. The data shown in 
this article point to the fact that lower income families 
spend a higher percentage of their income on 
gambling. I would also assume that there are a larger 
number of families in this category. 


Profit is defined as revenue less costs. I do not 
think the costs are fully accounted for as far as the 
government is concerned. If this were purely a 
private venture, then gambling is an excellent 
opportunity. Governments, on the other hand, have 
to worty about the social cost, which can manifest 
itself in very real financial costs as well as the human 
costs. 


I enjoyed reading your article and would hope to 
see more research on this issue. 


Jason Grundahl 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to: Bruce Rogers, “What’s 
new?” Perspectives on Labour and Income, 5-D Jean 
Talon Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OTO. 
Telephone (613) 951-2883; fax (613) 951-4179; e-mail: 
rogebru@statcan.ca. 
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Work Arrangements 
in the 1990s 


Most valuable to employers, union Learn more on these topics: 
representatives, labour market analysts 
and policy makers, this publication 
provides results from the 1991 and 1995 
Survey of Work Arrangements. Work 
Arrangements in the 1990s (Catalogue 
no. 71-535-MPB, issue no. 97008) contains in-depth 
statistical information and analysis on the hours people 
work, the emergence of alternative work patterns such 
as flexitime and home-based work, and the work 
schedules of families and students. 


For $53 (plus GST and applicable PST or HST), you will 
gain valuable insight into the quality of jobs as 
measured by wage and non-wage benefits, unionization, 
job permanence and employer size. 


Business and work practices 


Job quality 


Balancing work and family 


Juggling work and school 


Work hour preferences 


To order your copy today, complete and mail the Self-employment 
enclosed order form, call toll free 1 800 267-6677, fax 
toll free 1 800 889-9734, or order via the Internet at 


order@statcan.ca. 


Provincial and regional overview 


ORDER FORM 


METHOD OF PAYMENT (Check only one) 


DX] mau TO an PHONE rea FAX T0 


Statistics Canada 1-800-267-6677 1-800-889-9734 : 
Operations and Integration Outside Canada and the U.S., (613) 951-1584 L) Charge to my: O MasterCard CO VISA 
Circulation Management and in the Ottawa area, call Piesse do bet cond contin: Card Numb 
Pav lnpmacletirs (613) SS1-7271: Please de tion. A fax will be treated as ey 
Canada K1A OT6 ro sniatet a aah an original order. Signature Expiry Date 
Please print , 
. Cardholder (please print 

LI E-mail: order@statcan.ca pay 

Company L) Payment Enclosed $ 


Department Attention 


Address City Province L) Purchase Order Number 


Postal Code Phone ( ) Fax ( ) 
Please ensure that all information is completed. 


catalogue no. | issue] s~<“—;~s*é‘*~*~*~ésTMM:—“<i;i‘CS;!;!;!!FF€F€FUUU CY Canada $ [**Other countries US$ | Quantity | 
71-535-MPB 197008 Work Arrangements in the 1990s US$53 bee 


THANK YOU GST* (7%) 


ee 
FOR YOUR ORDER! | Applicable PST | 


Authorized Signature 


Cheque or money order should be made payable to the Receiver General for Canada - Publications. 
*Canadian clients pay in Canadian funds and add 7% GST and applicable PST or HST. GST # R121491807. 


: : Applicable HST (N.S., N.B., Nfld.) 
**Foreign clients pay total amount in US funds drawn on a US bank. 


PF 098132 Grand Total 


Tn this issue 


Mi Family income: 25 years 


of stability and change ped 


Between 1970 and 1995, real average family 
income rose by 32.0%. When families are arranged 
by income and divided into 10 equal groups 
(deciles), increases ranged from 19.4% in the third 
decile to 37.0% in the ninth. 


The share of total income going to the families in 
the top 3 deciles increased over the period, while 
the share of the bottom 7 deciles, taken as a group, 
declined. 


The losses and gains took place following the 
recessions of the early eighties and nineties. The 
losses were, however, felt more strongly by families 
with low-to-middle incomes. 


Compared with the small changes in income shares 
of various deciles, major changes occurred in the 
family composition of the deciles. 


The number of female lone-parent families 
increased by 155%. Since these families usually 
have smaller incomes, their proportion in the lower 
deciles increased — from 23.9% to 39.7% in the 
bottom decile. 


The number of families in which both husband 
and wife worked rose steadily and substantially 
during the period. The proportion of such families 
in the upper income deciles grew significantly — 
from 49.5% to 80.9% in the top decile. 


Mi Seasonality in employment 


The overall contribution of government transfer 
payments to family income increased from 5.4% 
in 1970 to 12.0% in 1995. These payments became 
the major source of income for a much larger 
proportion of families in the lower deciles. 


In 1995, the income share of families in the first 5 
deciles (half of all families) was 18.0% of the 
ageregate, before taxes and transfers. Transfer 
payments increased their share to 24.3%. Personal 
income taxes further enhanced their share to 29.2%. 


.. p. 16 


Seasonal swings in employment declined from 3.4% 
of the annual average in 1976 to 2.8% in 1997. 


Two principal trends affected seasonality overall: 
a decline in seasonal variation in most industries, 
and a shift away from highly seasonal industries 
such as agriculture; fishing and trapping; logging 
and forestry; and construction. 


Other factors affecting seasonality include 
technological advances, and a trend among part- 
time workers to work throughout the year. 


Seasonal variation declined by 16% for men and 
26% for women. For both sexes, the drop in 
seasonality resulted largely from the decline in the 
employment share of youths (15 to 24). 


Seasonality in employment dropped in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island. However, the degree 
of seasonality remained high in Newfoundland and 
New Brunswick. 
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Highlights 


M Obtaining a job . p.yeo 


H Some 8.4 million job hirings took place during 
1994 and 1995. Nearly half (46%) of all job 
placements came through job seekers’ direct contact 
with an employer, either in person or by telephone. 
Others came by way of family or friends (24%); 
employment agencies, unions, referrals from other 
employers, or other sources (14%); advertisements 
(8%); or direct contact from an employer (8%). 


@ ‘Those with the least work experience, typically 
youths, wete more likely to obtain work by 
contacting employers directly (49%) or through 
family and friends (27%). Those with more 
experience benefited more than younger workers 
from direct offers by employers, referrals from 
other employers, or contact with unions. 


@ Small firms wete more likely than larger firms to 
hire employees through family and friends, whereas 
larger firms were more likely to hire those who 
approached them directly. 


HM Hiring practices varied according to sector. In 1994 
and 1995, one in 4 jobs in the private sector came 
about through family and friends. Only one in 10 
jobs in the public sector was obtained this way. 


M Postsecondaty graduates were twice as likely as 
those with less than high school to find work 
through job advertisements (10%); however, they 
were less likely to have used informal methods. 


Mi Paying off student loans ut pees 


B Since 1980, tuition fees have grown by 115% while 
average family income has risen by only 1%, forcing 
students to resort increasingly to loans in order to 
finance their education. 


M Graduates of 1995 owed between 130% and 
140% more to student loan programs at 
graduation than the class of 1982. Overall, 46% of 
1995 college graduates and 50% of those with 
bachelor’s degrees had borrowed from a student 
loan program. On average, they owed $9,600 
(college) and $13,300 (bachelor’s) when they 
eraduated. 
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M Graduates aged 25 to 29 were more likely than 
younger ot older graduates to borrow and to 
owe larger amounts. This is probably because 
younger graduates tend to rely more on their 
parents for financial support, while those over 30 
are more likely to be employed and studying part 
time. 


HM Despite the considerable increase in the debt 
burden of graduates, about 41% of college and 
32% of university graduates had repaid their loans 
or expected to before 2001; only about 4% of 
1995 borrowers had defaulted within two years. 
As expected, the two most significant factors 
affecting loan repayment were the size of the loan 
and the level of the graduate’s income. 


@ Among graduates with bachelor’s degrees, 20% 
of women said they had problems repaying their 
loans, compared with 15% of men. 


M Difficulty in repaying loans varied from province 
to province, with Newfoundland university 
graduates reporting the most difficulty (24%) and 
those in Quebec reporting the least (14%). 


M@ Private security and 
public policing .. p. 34 


HM Private security personnel (security guards and 
private investigators) outnumbered police officers 
in Canada in 1996: 82,010 to 59,090. Their number 
increased by 1% between 1991 and 1996, while 
that of police officers dropped by 4%. 


M Education levels were higher among police officers. 
Over 80% had more than a high school diploma, 
compared with 66% of private investigators and 
53% of security guards. 


M Women made up 21% of private investigators 
and 20% of security guards, but only 13% of 
police officers. 


M Police officers reported an average employment 
income of $53,795 for 1995. This was nearly 
$20,000 more than private investigators earned and 
more than double the average income of security 


cuards. 
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Highlights 


M@ What's new? .. p. 43 Recent Canadian Evidence on Job Quality by Firm Size 
Labour Force Update 


1998 Labour Force Historical Review on 
@ Just released CD-ROM 


“Entertainment services: a growing consumer Historical Labour Force Statistics, 1998 


market,” Services Indicators 
Changes to data on industry, occupation and 


“Employment and remuneration in the services public/private sector 
industries since 1984,” Services Indicators 
g After-tax LIMs 


Education at a Glance: OECD Indicators 1998 


Are There High-tech Industries or Only High-tech 
Firms? Evidence from New Technology-based Firms 


After-tax income 


Longitudinal data 1982 to 1996 


Back Issues: Dzd you miss something? 


Don’t worry! Back issues of Perspectives on Labour and Income are available. 
Feature articles in these issues include: 


Winter 1998 Gambling update - Income inequality - Retirement income + Job stability - Unionization rates - Index: 
1989-1998 


Autumn 1998 Shift work + Trends in participation + Job search + Retirement - Home businesses 


Summer 1998 Computer programmers + Working at home - Moonlighting - Income after separation + RRSP Home 
Buyers' Plan - Employment Insurance 


Spring 1998 Stay-at-home dads + Work absences - Employee training + RRSPs: contributions and withdrawals; unused 
room 


For more information contact Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 
120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K1A O0T6. Or, call toll free 1 800 267-6677. 


Perspectives on Labour and Income 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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Family income: 25 years 


of stability and change 


Abdul Rashid 


he distribution of income 

changes over time, as does 

the proportion of total 
income received by different fam- 
ily types. This article examines the 
relative shares of total family 
income for different family groups 
in 1970 and 1995, along with 
changes in the composition of 
these groups (see Definitions). It 
complements the family income 
study published in the Winter 1998 
issue of Perspectives. 


Changes vary along the 
income scale 


Changes in family income are gen- 
erally discussed in terms of average 
incomes and proportions of fami- 
lies in various income groups. In 
general, the overall position of 
families improves if, after adjust- 
ing for changes in the prices of 
goods and services, average family 
income has increased and the pro- 
portion of families in lower income 
groups has decreased. In order to 
capture changes to both the pro- 
portions of families in different in- 
come groups and the income 
shares of each group over time, it 
helps to arrange families from low- 
est to highest income and divide 
them into equal groups. This analy- 
sis divides families into 10 equal 
groups, ot income deciles,’ and 


Abdul Rashid is with the Income 
Statistics Division. He can be reached at 
(613) 951-6897 or rashabd@statcan.ca. 


Table 1: 


Upper limits of family income deciles and distribution 


of aggregate family income by deciles 


Decile 1970 1980 


Upper limit 


First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Ninth 


Share of 
aggregate income 


First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Ninth 
Tenth 


Source: Census of Canada 


examines each decile’s share of 
total income between 1970 and 


19955 (Table sh). 


If all families received identical 
total income, each decile would 
receive one-tenth of aggregate 
income. But decile shares vary 
considerably. The lower the decile, 
the smaller its share of aggregate 
income.” In 1970, the incomes 
(in 1995 dollars) of the 10% of 
families at the bottom of the 
income ladder were less than 
$11,968. The incomes of the next 


1985 1990 


1995$ 


15,786 
23,368 
31,271 
39,055 
46,433 
54,248 
62,764 
73,974 
925725 


17,549 
25,860 
34,413 
42,295 
50,111 
58,176 
67,568 
79,903 
100,751 


10% of all families (the second 
decile) were between $11,969 and 
$19,318. By 1995, the upper limits 
for the first and second deciles had 
increased, respectively, to $15,158 
and $23,184. 


The decile limits go up in pros- 
perous times and down during 
recessionary periods. But the 
changes are not uniform across 
deciles, especially following reces- 
sions. For example, all decile lim- 
its fell in the early 1980s. However, 
those of the top two deciles did so 
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Definitions 


A census family is a now-married or common-law 
couple (with or without never-married children of either 
or both partners), or a lone parent of any marital status, 
with at least one nevet-married child living in the same 
dwelling. 


Family income is the sum of the total incomes of all 
members 15 years and over during the calendar year pre- 
ceding the census. It consists of wages and salaries, net 
income from farm and non-farm self-employment, gov- 
ernment transfer payments, investment income, retire- 
ment pensions and other money income. 


only slightly, while those of the bottom four fell by 3 
to 5 percentage points. The effect of the early 1990s 
recession vatied even more across the deciles, affect- 
ing their share of total income. 


Furthermore, from the second decile up, increases 
in the upper limits were successively larger (in percent- 
age terms) over the period. The effect of this phe- 
nomenon on the relative position of families in various 
deciles is discussed later. 


Transfers and taxes change decile shares 


Income shares of families are affected by two fiscal 
measures. On the one hand, government transfer 
payments augment the incomes of families at the lower 
end of the income spectrum, thus increasing their share 
of total income. On the other hand, personal income 
taxes reduce the income of higher income families, thus 
lowering their share of total income after tax. 


For example, in 1995 some 10,500 families had 
zero income,’ while another 10,600 reported negative 
income (net loss).4 By definition, these families are 
included in the first decile. The remaining families in 
this decile had low incomes, most of which came from 
government transfers. Removal of these payments 
radically changes the income profile of the decile. The 
number of families with a negative income doubles 
but, more importantly, the number of families with 
no income grows to over half a million. The sum of 
the positive but low incomes of the remaining families 
is approximately equal to the total losses experienced 
by about 21,000 families in the decile. As a result, this 
decile’s share of income before transfers and taxes is 
virtually nil (Chart A). 
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Chart A: Taxes and transfers tilt 
the income distribution. 
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Sources: Census of Canada; Survey of Consumer Finances 


Since the rate of tax on personal income is progres- 
sive, taxes have a greater effect on upper income fami- 
lies and, consequently, on their relative shares of 
after-tax income. In 1995, individuals with a total 
income of $1 to $10,000 paid 3.4% in federal and pro- 
vincial income taxes. The rate increased to 16.5% for 
the $30,000-to-$40,000 bracket, 23.6% for $50,000 to 
$100,000 and 36.3% for $250,000 and over.° 


Before taxes and transfers, the income share of 
families in the first five deciles (half of all families) was 
18.0% of the aggregate in 1995. Transfer payments 
increased their share to 24.3%. The effect of personal 
income taxes further improved their position, to 
29.2% of aggregate income after tax.° 


Little change over time 


The income shares of various deciles changed little 
between 1970 and 1995. Families in the first group 
received only 1.46% of aggregate income in 1970. 
Their share of income crept up very slowly over the 
years, to reach 1.64% in 1990, then slipped back in 
1995 to its 1970 level. The share of families in the 
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second decile, after minor movements in both direc- 
tions between 1970 and 1990, fell to 3.55%, below its 
1970 level. 


A closer examination reveals several points. First, 
the income shares of families in the first seven deciles 
decreased between 1970 and 1995 and those of the 
last three increased. Second, the losses and gains took 
place following the recessions of the early eighties and 
early nineties. Third, the largest losses were experi- 
enced by families in the third and fourth deciles. The 
third decile’s share of aggregate income declined from 
5.48% in 1970 to 4.96% in 1995, while the fourth 
decile’s share declined from 6.97% to 6.42%. The larg- 
est gains were realized by families in the highest decile, 
whose income share increased from 25.77% to 
26.53%. 


While the changes in the percentage shares of vari- 
ous deciles may appear small, their effect is not. For 
example, the fourth decile’s share declined by 0.55 
percentage points between 1970 and 1995. Translated 
into dollars, this loss amounted to $3,000 of total 
income per family in this decile. In contrast, the tenth 
decile’s share increased by 0.76 percentage points. Had 
this not happened, the average income of families in 
this group would have been $4,200 (or 3.0%) lower 
than it was. On the whole, between 1970 and 1995 
the total change in decile shares was less than 2 per- 
centage points. In terms of aggregate income distribu- 
tion, this amounted to a total transfer of about $8 
billion from the bottom seven deciles to the top three. 


Effect of declining family size 


Between 1970 and 1995, real average family income 
increased by 32.0%. Families in the first six deciles 
experienced below-average increases in their family 
incomes, while those in the last four saw above- 
average gains. The increases ranged from 19.4% in the 
third decile to 37.0% in the ninth. 


Of two families with identical family income, the 
smaller family will, other things being equal, enjoy a 
higher standard of living.’ Since average family size 
declined from 3.72 persons in 1970 to 3.05 in 1995, 
families were better off financially. Compared with 
the overall increase of 32.0% in average family income, 
average income per family member increased by 
60.9% over the period. But the decline in family size 
was not uniform across deciles. Declines in average 
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family size were below average in the first, seventh, 
eighth and ninth deciles. The smallest decline occurred 
in the first decile, from 3.13 persons per family to 2.75, 
while the largest took place in the third decile, from 
3.60 to 2.76.8 As a consequence, the degree of 
income change for family members across the deciles 
differs from the pattern for families (Chart B). 


The increase in average income of families in the 
lowest decile (31.0%) was close to the overall change 
between 1970 and 1995. However, the per capita 
income increase for these families (49.0%) was well 
below the overall change, because the decline in their 
family size was below the average. 


Although average family size declined at an above- 
average rate in the next four deciles, the per capita 
increase in family income was below average, because 
the increase in average family income was below aver- 
age. The only families experiencing above-average 
increases in both total and per capita family income 
were in the top decile. 


Chart B: Between 1970 and 1995, families 
in the first six deciles had below-average 
increases in real income. 
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Changes in composition 


The foregoing demonstrates the 
difficulty of considering income 
shares in isolation. Another impor- 
tant issue concerns changes in the 
composition of these deciles dur- 
ing the period under review. 


Over time, demographic and 
broad economic changes can lead 
to significant changes in income 
gains ot losses for various segments 
of society. Government policies 
and programs also bring about 
shifts in the relative position of cer- 
tain groups, especially those with 
low incomes. As a consequence, the 
composition of deciles changes 
over time (Table 2). 


Changes in family structure 
During the period under review, 
family structure changed substan- 
tially. Families headed by female 
lone parents accounted for 7.3% 
of all families in 1970. Their pro- 
portion increased over the years, 
reaching 12.1% in 1995. While the 
total number of families increased 
by 55.1% over the period, female 
lone-parent families increased by 
155.5%. These families generally 
have low incomes. The dispropor- 
tionately large increase in their 
number changed the overall 
income distribution and led to 
changes in the composition of 
deciles by family structure, particu- 
larly in the first few deciles. 


Although the lowest decile re- 
ceived less than 1.5% in both 1970 
and 1995, the composition of the 
decile changed substantially over 
the period. Female lone-parent 
families made up less than 
one-quarter of this decile in 1970. 
By 1995, these families accounted 
for nearly two-fifths. 
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The proportion of female lone- 
parent families in the second decile 
increased from 14.3% in 1970 to 
23.4% in 1995. Although smaller 
than in the first two deciles, the 
increase in the next three was also 
above average. 


Changes in spousal work 

patterns 
Major shifts also took place in 
spousal work patterns of husband- 
wife families over the period. 
These resulted in significant changes 
in income distributions and in the 
composition of income deciles. The 
number of families with both hus- 
band and wife working has risen 
steadily and substantially since 
1970. Their proportion increased 
from 38.1% in 1970 to 51.2% in 
leh 


This had a two-fold effect on 
the composition of income deciles. 
Because such families were more 
numerous, they made up a larger 
proportion of almost every income 
decile. In the first decile, for 
example, the proportion of dual- 
earner families increased from 
13.8% int 970ito 16:67 in 1995. 
Had dual-earner families not 
grown so much overall, their pro- 
portion in that decile would have 
changed very little. 


Even more important (because 
of their generally higher incomes) 
the proportion of dual-earner 
families in the upper deciles 
increased significantly. In 1970, 
husband-wife families with both 
spouses working made up 58.3% 
of the ninth decile and 49.5% of 
the tenth. By 1995, four out of five 
families in these two deciles were 
dual-earner families. 


Second, and as a consequence of 
the above trend, the proportion of 
families in which only the husband 
worked decreased greatly over the 
period. In 1970, in 43.4% of all 
families, only the husband worked. 
The proportion declined by nearly 
29 percentage points to 14.8% in 
1995. The drop ranged from 14 
points in the lowest decile to 34 
points in the highest. This, in turn, 
translated into smaller proportions 
of such families in all deciles. 


Third, the proportion of fami- 
lies in which the husband did zot 
work more than doubled during 
the period, from 9.2% to 19.5%. 
This increase affected the compo- 
sition of the second and third 
deciles in particular. These families 
accounted for just one-quarter of 
all families in the second decile in 
1970, but for two-fifths in 1995. 
Husbands did not work in one out 
of 10 families in the third decile in 
1970; by 1995, this was the case in 
one out of 3 families. 


Changes in family structure and 
spousal work patterns had both 
positive and negative effects on in- 
come. While the increase in female 
lone-parent families depressed 
overall family income, the increase 
in dual-earner families enhanced it. 
If no changes in family structure 
and spousal work patterns had oc- 
curred, the shares of all deciles but 
two would have declined. The 
share of the ninth decile would 
have increased from 15.25% to 
15.55% and that of the tenth would 
have increased from 25.77% to 
27.83%. 
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Changes in social security 
The social security network in 
Canada has expanded over the 
years. The overall share of govern- 
ment transfer payments more than 
doubled, from 5.4% of aggregate 
family income in 1970 to 12.0% in 
1995. These payments include Old 
Age Security, the Guaranteed In- 
come Supplement, benefits from 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, 
child tax benefits, benefits from 
Employment Insurance, and other 
payments such as GST credits, 
social assistance to the needy, the 
disabled and the elderly, and pro- 
vincial income supplements to 
seniors. 


The changes have affected eld- 
erly families primarily. These fami- 
lies dominated the lowest decile in 
1970, accounting for 26.5%. By 
1995, their proportion was just 
6.4%. Younger families (aged 25 to 
34) have since become the most 
common constituent of that decile, 
growing from 18.0% to 26.7%. 
These changes in the age composi- 
tion of the lowest decile stem from 
two factors. On the one hand, they 
reflect the disproportionately large 
growth of lone-parent families 
headed by younger women. On the 
other hand, they demonstrate that 
the increase in government transfer 
payments, both federal and provin- 
cial, has been large enough to ease 
most of the older families out of 
the lowest decile. 


The move of elderly families out 
of the first decile resulted in 
changes to the next two. The pro- 
portion of elderly families in the 
second decile increased from 
28.3% in 1970 to 41.7% in 1980, 
then declined to 34.1% in 1995." 
In turn, the proportion of elderly 
families in the third decile doubled 
overt the period, from 15.4% to 
30.2%. 
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Role of transfer payments 
grows 


The structural changes in the com- 
position of various income deciles 
are further reflected in the distribu- 
tion of families by major source of 
family income (Table 2). Earned 
income (wages and salaries and net 
self-employment income), though 
still the predominant source of 
family income, has declined as a 
proportion of the total. By 1995, 
it was the major source for 72.5% 
of families, compared with 87.3% 
in 1970. In contrast, government 
transfer payments had become the 
major source of income for 20.0% 
of families, compared with 8.7% in 
1970. The latter change reflects 
increases in families in which the 
husband did not work, in female 
lone-parent families, and in elderly 
families. 


The effect of increasing transfer 
payments on the income composi- 
tion of families is particularly sig- 
nificant in the second, third and 
fourth deciles. Compared with 
29.6% in 1970, transfer payments 
accounted for 58.5% of total 
income for families in the second 
decile in 1995. The proportions in 
the third and fourth deciles 
increased, respectively, by 26 and 
17 percentage points. 


Summary 


Decile shares of family income 
changed only slightly between 1970 
and 1995. The negative effect of 
two recessions was, however, 
stronger on families with lower 
incomes. 


During the period, average fam- 
ily size declined. As a consequence, 
real average income per family 
member increased by 61%. This 
compares with 32% for total 
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family income. However, neither 
the increase in family income nor 
the decline in family size was spread 
evenly across all families: on the 
whole, shares of the first seven 
deciles declined slightly and those 
of the last three increased. Govern- 
ment transfer payments and per- 
sonal income taxes played a major 
role in the relative shares of the 
deciles. 


The composition of the deciles 
changed significantly in terms of 
family characteristics. The main 
causes were increases in the num- 
bers of female lone-parent families 
and dual-earner families, and 
changes in social security. 


@ Notes 


1 It is common to discuss this sub- 
ject in terms of income quintiles. By 
definition, the first two deciles form 
the lowest quintile. Deciles were adopted 
for two reasons. First, the large sample 
size on which census income estimates 
ate based allows this more detailed 
division without compromising the 
reliability of changes within the deciles. 
Second, an analysis by quintiles would 
probably hide some important demo- 
graphic and other changes that occurred 
over the period. 


2 Foran analysis of changes in family 
income inequality, see Rashid (1998). 


3 These families immigrated to 
Canada in 1996 and had, therefore, no 
income from Canadian sources in 1995. 


4 Most of these families operated 
a farm, business or professional prac- 
tice from which they reported losses. 
The remaining families in this group 
reported losses from investment 
income. 


5 These rates are calculated from data 
in Revenue Canada (1997) (Table 2). 
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6 Because the census does not collect 
information on personal taxes, the 
decile shares of income after tax have 
been derived from data collected by the 
annual Survey of Consumer Finances. 
While the income and family concepts 
are identical in the census and the 
sutvey, the latter does not cover the 
two Territories. However, this differ- 
ence does not alter results at the na- 
tional level. The survey publishes data 
on different income concepts in its 
annual publication. See, for example, 


Statistics Canada (1998) (text table VI). 
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7 This article has not taken into 
account the combination of adults and 
children in families (generally known as 
the “equivalence scale”). 


8 The reason for these differences 
will become clear in the discussion of 
the move of families from one decile to 
another. 


9 These are dual-earner families as a 
proportion of all families. The propor- 
tions are higher when calculated within 
husband-wife families: 42% in 1970 
and 60% in 1995. 


10 For a discussion of changes be- 
tween 1970 and 1990, see Rashid (1994). 
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Seasonality in employment 


Katherine Marshall 


anadians like to talk about 

the weather, but few may 

fully appreciate the effect it 
has on employment. Employment 
levels rise by up to one million 
throughout the spring and summer, 
and then drop by the same extent 
through the fall and winter. In 
part, this is because farming and 
outdoor work, such as logging or 
construction, flourish in fair 
weather. Institutionalized schedules 
and events, such as school terms 
and Christmas and Easter holidays, 
also affect employment. These 
“seasonal” swings in employment 
usually follow a regular pattern 
each yeat (see Data sources and defint- 
tions). 


The month-to-month employ- 
ment changes caused by seasonality 
can distort perceptions of the cur- 
rent economic situation, and 
obscure long-term growth trends 
or turning points in the economy. 
In order to identify trends and 
turning points, employment esti- 
mates must be seasonally adjusted, 
which means that regular seasonal 
fluctuations are removed (see Tech- 
nique for seasonal adjustment). 


However, seasonality is impor- 
tant in and of itself, because it adds 
a burden to the economy. The 
short-term use of seasonal labour 
is a more costly process than a 


Katherine Marshall is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis 
Division. She can be reached at (613) 
951-6890 or marskat@statcan.ca. 
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Chart A: While employment has increased, 
the extent of seasonal variation has decreased. 
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steady use of labour throughout the 
year. “Like the business cycle, 
seasonality introduces a disequilib- 
rium in the allocation of resources, 
thus implying an extra cost” (Sta- 
tistics Canada, 1952). “Ay better 
understanding of seasonal employ- 
ment patterns may help to manage 
and possibly reduce these shifts, 
thus benefiting the economy. 
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This paper examines the change 
in seasonal employment patterns 
over the past two decades, and 
looks at how various industries, 
demographic groups and regions 
have been affected. Also examined 
ate the characteristics of the 
327,000 paid workers who 
described their jobs as seasonal in 


1997" 
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Data sources and definitions 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) is a monthly household 
survey that collects detailed information on labour market 
activity from all persons 15 years and over. Its current and 
historical collection of seasonally adjusted and unadjusted 
employment and unemployment figures are crucial in the 
study and forecasting of economic trends. Labour market 
activity is based on the information given at the time of the 
sutvey, usually for the week including the 15th of the month. 


The Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) is an annual 
April supplement to the LFS. It collects data on the annual 
income and labour activity of individuals, families and 
households. Labour activity is based on total work experi- 
ence in the previous calendar year. 


A seasonal pattern reveals regular increases and decreases 
that repeat year after year in a time series of estimates. These 
movements reflect annual climate cycles or recurring institu- 
tional events. The seasonal pattern is one of four factors 
that can affect an economic time series (see “time series”). 


Seasonal adjustment changes data in order to remove the 
seasonal pattern from the data series. This allows for a bet- 
ter reading of the long-term and cyclical movements in the 
economy. The adjustment is calculated using a complex sta- 
tistical procedure (see Technique for seasonal adjustment). The 
annual average of a seasonally adjusted series equals the 
average of the unadjusted series. 


Seasonal variation (or seasonality) refers to the degree to 
which employment rises and falls because of the seasonal 
pattern (caused by climate and/or institutional events). It 
governs the extent to which employment estimates must 
be changed in order to remove the seasonal pattern. It is 
calculated by taking the absolute value of the difference be- 
tween the unadjusted and adjusted counts averaged over 12 
months. The average monthly employment adjustment 


count can also be expressed as a percentage of annual aver- 
age employment. For example, in 1997 the seasonal varia- 
tion for construction was 9.5%, meaning that, on average, 
monthly unadjusted employment estimates were increased 
or decreased by 9.5% in order to remove the seasonal pat- 
tern. Total seasonality in the economy is derived by sum- 
ming the seasonal variation from all major industry groups. 


Weighted seasonality takes into account how much sea- 
sonal variation exists within each industry, vis 4 vis its rela- 
tive size in the economy (employment share). Seasonal 
vatiation multiplied by employment share (weighted 
seasonality) summarizes an industry’s overall contribution 
to total seasonality. 


A time series is a consistent, historical compilation of data 
(in this case, labour market activity) through time at equal 
intervals. Four factors can cause fluctuations in a time 
seties: seasonal variation (see definition), trend, cycle and 
irregularities. Trend refers to increases or decreases observed 
ovet a long period of time. Cycle refers to the business cycle, 
which is a periodic expansion or contraction of the economy. 
Irregular fluctuations include unusual events such as floods, 
storms or strikes, as well as sampling variability; they are the 
random component of a time series. 


A seasonal job is a non-permanent paid job that will end at 
a specified time or in the near future, once the seasonal peak 
has passed. 


A seasonal worker is a paid employee who, at the time of 
the survey, reported having a seasonal job. Although the 
LFS includes both long-term seasonal workers (those who 
come back to the same work every year) and those who are 
first-time or occasional seasonal workers, it cannot differen- 
tiate between the two. 


Declining seasonality 


In Canada, employment regularly 
swells from May through October, 
and then declines for the next six 
months (Chart A). This seasonal 
pattern occurs in most industries, 
but not all. For example, employ- 
ment in agriculture; fishing and 
trapping; non-durable manufactur- 
ing; and wholesale trade follows 
this course. Logging and forestry, 
and construction hold a similar pat- 
tern but show seasonal employ- 
ment gains in November as well. 


Employment in retail trade in- 
creases from May to December 
and declines in the other four 
months. Government services; 
finance, insurance and real estate; 
health and social services; and busi- 
ness and personal services all have 
high seasonal employment from 
June through September. Educa- 
tional services is the least typical in- 
dustry, with declining employment 
levels through the summer months 
and above-average levels at all 
other times. 


Since the busy season varies by 
industry throughout the year, some 
monthly “off-setting” in total 
seasonal employment swings is 
inevitable. In other words, total 
seasonality for any given month is 
the net result of the positive and 
negative employment swings of all 
industries. In order to view the full 
extent of overall seasonal employ- 
ment shifts, this paper examines 
seasonality within each major indus- 
try, and then estimates its contribu- 
tion to the seasonality of total 
employment.! 


er 
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Seasonality in employment 


The seasonality of total employment declined from 
3.4% in 1976 to 2.8% in 1997, roughly its position for 
most of the 1990s (Chart A). In 1976, the average 
monthly rise or fall in employment due to seasonality 
was 330,600, or 3.4% of the 9.8 million annual aver- 
age; by 1997, monthly swings averaged 387,600, or 
2.8% of 13.9 million. Even though annual seasonal 
vatiation declined in percentage terms, the average 
monthly employment affected grew, because of a 43% 
increase in total employment. 


Effect of industry 


To determine where and why seasonality has declined, 
it is necessary to look at changes by industry. An indi- 
vidual industry contributes to total seasonality in two 
ways: its degree of seasonality or seasonal variation; 
and its employment share. The product of these two 
factors, weighted seasonal variation, expresses an 
industry’s effect on the overall total. Therefore, a 
change in seasonal variation, employment share, or 
both, can alter an industry’s contribution to the 
seasonality of total employment. For example, in 1976 
both the agriculture, and business and personal serv- 
ices industries accounted for 0.4 or 13% of the 3.4 
total weighted seasonal variation in the economy 
(Table 1). Agriculture’s contribution came mainly from 
its higher-than-average seasonal variation (8.9%), while 
business and personal services’ was from its propor- 
tionally large employment share (0.1, or 12% of all 
employment). By 1997, even though seasonal varia- 
tion had decreased in both these industries, agricul- 
ture’s overall contribution to total weighted seasonal 
variation had decreased to 0.2 (or 7% of the total 2.8), 
while business and personal services’ had increased to 
0.5 (19%). This is because the former’s employment 
share had decreased since 1976 and the latter’s had 
increased. 


Two dominant trends have contributed to the over- 
all decline in seasonality. First, since 1976 
seasonal variation has declined in most industries; 
second, employment has shifted away from highly 
seasonal industries — agriculture; fishing and trapping; 
logging and forestry; and construction — industries that, 
not surprisingly, are most affected by the weather. In 
fact, among the highly seasonal industries, the combi- 
nation of less seasonal variation and reduced employ- 
ment share has resulted in a decline in weighted 
seasonal variation from 1.3 to 0.8, which represents 
83% of the total decline in seasonality since 1976. 
Agriculture and construction, because of their relatively 
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large employment share, accounted for most of the 
decline. 


Why less seasonal variation? 


Despite global warming, Canada still has, for the most 
part, four distinct seasons. School sessions and major 
holidays have also remained constant. So why is the 
economy becoming less affected by seasonal employ- 
ment swings? 


One reason, as stated, is the proportionally smaller 
employment in highly seasonal industries in 1997. 
Employment levels in these industries have declined in 
part because of an increasing demand for services and 
a decreasing demand for goods. Technological ad- 
vances arte also a factor. For example, increased use 
of automation during the peak season has cut down 
on the amount of extra labour needed. “Virtually all 
areas within the industry [retail trade] have cut back on 
their need for additional labor during the ‘busy sea- 
son’ by adopting some sort of labor-saving mecha- 
nism” (Rydzewski, Deming and Rones, 1993). And 
advances in materials and building techniques, such as 
cold resistant concrete mix or the plastic covering of 
whole buildings, have enabled some construction to 
continue all year. 


Another reason most industries have less seasonal 
variation today is the trend toward more full-year 
employment, and increased hours, for part-time work- 
ers. For example, the percentage of earners working 
full year> increased from 67% in 1980 to 72% in 1996 
(Chart B). All of the increase was attributable to 


Chart B: More part-timers are working full year. 
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All industries 
Goods-producing 


Primary industries 8.58 
Agriculture? 8.94 


Construction? 


Service-producing 
Transportation, storage 


and communication Nit 
Trade 1.44 
Wholesale trade We 7As: 
Retail trade 1.34 
Finance, insurance and 
real estate 1.18 
Community, business and 
personal services 2.82 
Educational services 3.87 
Health and social services 0.99 
Business and personal 
services 3.40 
Government services 4.64 


Highly seasonal industriest 10.39 
Non-highly seasonal 
industries 2.38 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


* 


part-time workers* working year 
round (whose proportion grew 
from 7% to 12%). Consequently, 
part-year employment decreased 
from 33% to 28%, with all of the 
decrease coming from those with 


full-time hours. From 1980 to 
1996, full-time part-year work de- 
creased from 23% to 16%, while 
part-time part-year work increased 
from 10% to 12%. 


Fishing and trapping? 260.77 

Logging and forestry? 13.98 

Mining, quarrying and 

oil wells 2.41 

Utilities 2259 
Manufacturing 2A 

Non-durables 3.00 

Durables 1.26 


Table 1: Seasonal variation, employment share and weighted seasonal variation by industry 
a 


1976 1997 Change in 
weighted 
Employ- Weighted Employ- Weighted seasonal 
Seasonal ment seasonal Seasonal ment seasonal variation 
variation share* variation** variation share* variation** 1976-1997 


0.05 0.44 6.58 

> 0.05 12.74 
0.01 0.10 12.08 
0.02 0.04 3.60 
0.01 0.03 3.43 
0.20 0.44 2.38 
0.10 0.31 BIDS 
0.10 Onai2 iNT 


0.08 0.16 2.03 
OF, 0.25 1.37 
0.05 0.08 Pas: 
0.13 OFZ, IOS 
0.05 0.06 0.68 
0.27 0.76 2:02 
0.07 0.27 4.89 
0.08 0.08 0.77 
0.12 0.42 2.60 
0.07 0.33 2.80 


0.13 1.30 8.77 


0.87 2.08 2.17 


Employment expressed as a proportion (that is, individual industry employment divided by total employment). 
** Seasonal variation multiplied by employment share. It represents an industry’s contribution to total seasonality in the economy. 
' In these industries seasonal variation is more than double the overall average. 


Mote full-year part-time work- 
ers give employers the flexibility to 
simply increase the hours of such 
workers during the busy season 
rather than hire seasonal workers. 
Part-time workers increased their 
hours from 15.9 in February 1997, 
for example, to 17.4 in July and 
August (Chart C). On average, 
part-time hours per week increased 
from 15.5 in 1976 to 16.5 in 1997. 


Seasonality in employment 


0.05 0.35 -0.28 
0.03 0.20 -0.24 

. 0.03 -0.02 
0.01 0.07 -0.03 
0.01 0.05 0.01 
0.01 0.03 = 
0.16 0.37 -0.07 
0.08 0.20 Onn 
0.08 0.17 0.05 


0.06 0.13 -0.03 
O17) 0.23 -0.02 
0.05 0.10 0.02 
0.12 0.13 -0.04 
0.06 0.04 -0.02 
0.38 0.96 0.20 
0.07 0.34 0.07 
0.10 0.08 2 
0.21 0.54 ONI2 
0.06 0.16 CO mia 


0.09 0.81 


0.91 1.97 -0.11 


Fewer youths means less 
seasonality 


As in the total economy, the ebb 
and flow of employment due to 
seasonal fluctuations has declined 
for both men and women. AlI- 
though seasonal employment shifts 
have traditionally been greater for 
men, who have dominated primary 
and construction industries, 


cena SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SB SSS SSS SSS 
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Seasonality in employment 


Chart C: Part-time hours and employment 
follow a similar seasonal pattern. 


Employment 
(millions, unadjusted) 
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(unadjusted) 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


weighted seasonal variation has declined for both 
sexes. Seasonal variation decreased by 16% for men 
(3.2 to 2.7), and 26% for women (2.3 to 1.7) (Table 
2). For both men and women, the drop in seasonality 
results largely from the decline in the employment 
share of young adults aged 15 to 24 — a group with 
consistently high seasonal employment swings (tied 
largely to the school calendar). That decline is the re- 
sult of an aging population, which now has fewer 15 
to 24 year-olds than it did 20 years ago. In addition, 
employment rates have decreased for young people. 
The drop in a traditional source of seasonal labour 
(youths) may be another reason behind employers’ use 
of more full-year workers. 


Seasonality remains high in the East 


Since 1976, seasonality in employment has dropped in 
all provinces except Prince Edward Island.” How- 
ever, the degree of seasonality remains well above av- 
erage in Newfoundland and New Brunswick (Chart 
D). Generally, provinces with above-average season- 
ality tend to have higher-than-average proportions of 
highly seasonal industries (agriculture; fishing and trap- 
ping; logging and forestry; or construction). But the 
type of highly seasonal industry also makes a differ- 
ence. For example, compared with an overall average 
of 9.2%, proportions of highly seasonal industries in 
both Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan were 
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exceptionally high in 1997 (18.7% and 19.3%, respec- 
tively). Saskatchewan’s seasonality rate was much 
lower than that of Prince Edward Island, however, 
because agriculture, the least seasonal of the industries 
in question, accounted for most of it. The Maritime 
province had a well above-average representation in 
fishing — not only the most seasonal of all industries, 
but one of growing importance to employment on 
the island over the past 20 years. 


Seasonal workers 


Seasonal adjustment factors can provide broad indi- 
cations of the industries and demographic groups 
most affected by seasonal employment. But because 
these estimates are based on movements of total em- 
ployment, they cannot measure the number of sea- 
sonal jobs, nor the characteristics of such jobs 
ot the workers in them. Specific information on sea- 
sonal employment can be obtained from the LFS, 
which (since 1997) asks paid workers whether their 
job is permanent or not, and if not, the reasons why. 
In 1997, an average of 327,000 persons worked in a 
non-permanent job because it was seasonal — repre- 
senting 2.9% of all paid workers. 


Before looking at the characteristics of seasonal jobs 
and workers, it is useful to examine their relationship 
with seasonality in total employment. That seasonality 
in total employment reflects things other than just the 
annual work patterns of seasonal workers is reflected 
in the employment patterns for both (Table 3). In 


Chart D: Seasonality has declined in 
most provinces. 
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Table 2: Seasonal variation, employment share and weighted seasonal variation by age and sex 


ssc 


Men 


15 to 24 
25 and over 


Women 


15 to 24 
25 and over 


1976 1997 Change in 
weighted 
Employ- Weighted Employ- Weighted seasonal 
Seasonal ment seasonal Seasonal ment seasonal variation** 
variation share* variation** variation share* variation** 1976-1997 


Use 6.93 
0.55 0.72 


-0.51 


-0.61 
0.12 


-0.58 


IO 
0.85 0.61 


-0.68 
0.07 


DESL eS ALT aS vr eernpein erp eames neem re EY RENE ee BN ee 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


* 


Employment expressed as a proportion (that is, age group employment divided by total employment for all ages). 


** Seasonal variation multiplied by employment share. It represents an age group’s contribution to total seasonality in the economy. 


Table 3: Seasonal 
employment and seasonal 


adjustment, 1997 


SL ST PTE SR EERE 


Seasonal 
adjustment* 


Seasonal 
employment 


000 
130.5 
134.3 
134.5 


January 
February 
March 
April 156.5 
336.6 


528.6 


May 
June 
July 645.4 
636.7 


423.2 


August 

September 
October 353.3 
November 242.3 


December 201.2 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


* 


The change made in order 


483.7 
477.5 
425.3 
352.8 
-136.5 
-407.0 
-685.3 
-710.8 
PAPAS 
-185.3 
lea 
302.5 


to 


remove seasonal movements. 


1997, the number of seasonal 
workers varied from 131,000 in 
January to 645,000 in July — a dif- 
ference of 514,000. However, the 
range in seasonal adjustment factors 
was 1,195,000 (an upward adjust- 
ment of 484,000 in January and a 
downward adjustment of 711,000 
in August). 


In other words, the annual swing 
in employment levels was more 
than twice as great as the swing in 
the number of seasonal workers. 


Clearly, far more than seasonal 
work is responsible for seasonality 
in total employment. Millions of 
hirings and separations occur in the 
labour market each year, and these 
contribute to the seasonal patterns 
in total employment (as measured 
by the seasonal adjustment pro- 
gtam) (Statistics Canada, 1998). 
Only a small fraction of these 
hirings and separations involve 
non-permanent seasonal jobs. Fur- 
thermore, even in December and 
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January, when the overall seasonal 
employment pattern is low, a sub- 
stantial number of seasonal jobs are 
in demand (201,000 and 131,000, 
respectively). 


Of those who had a seasonal job 
in 1997, some 42% were under age 
25, compared with just 16% of 
those in non-seasonal jobs. And 
whereas an equal proportion of 
young men and women worked in 
non-seasonal jobs, two-thirds 
of young employees in seasonal 
wotk were men. Considerably 
more adult men than women did 
seasonal work as well (41%, com- 
pared with 17%). This finding is 
consistent with the fact that 35% of 
seasonal employees worked in a 
highly seasonal industry (agriculture; 
fishing and trapping; logging and 
forestry; or construction), which 
employed more men than women. 
Just 6% of workers with a non- 
seasonal job reported working in 
one of the highly seasonal indus- 
tries. 
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Technique for seasonal adjustment 


Seasonally adjusted data are produced 
using a statistical program called 
X-11-ARIMA. This program esti- 
mates the seasonal pattern in the cur- 
rent data by basing it on past seasonal 
fluctuations, using moving averages. 
Only after the addition of several years 
of new data is any change in the pat- 
tern confirmed. Technically, just one 
month of new data will yield a more 
reliable revised estimate than that first 


Conclusion 


It has become standard practice to 
seasonally adjust labour force data. 
The removal of “predictable” sea- 
sonal fluctuations in an economic 
time series allows for easier ana- 
lyses of long-term or business 
cycle trends. 


However, over the past 20 years 
seasonal employment fluctuations 
in the economy have been dimin- 
ishing. In 1976, monthly seasonal 
variation between unadjusted and 
adjusted employment estimates 
averaged 3.4%, but by 1997 it had 
declined to 2.8%. Some possible 
feasous. or the decline in 
seasonality include the trend 
toward a more service-based 


published. However, since monthly 
recalculations would be too cumber- 
some, seasonally adjusted figures are 
revised just once a year. Also, because 
of the length of the moving averages, 
these revisions cease once three years 
of new data have been added to the 
series. For example, in January of every 
year the LFS revises its seasonally ad- 
justed time series back three years. 


economy, technological advances, 
and the increasing use of full-year, 
part-time workers. Although 
seasonality will continue to be a 
factor in the Canadian economy, 
the trend toward a more steady and 
even use of labour can be viewed 
as a positive change in labour mar- 
ket activity. 


#@ Notes 


1 Although measuring seasonality at 
the major industry group level helps 
minimize seasonal employment off- 
setting, it cannot eliminate it. This is 
because individual industries within 
the major group can experience positive 
and negative employment swings 
within the same month. 


2 In this paper, a highly seasonal 
industry is one with more than double 
the overall average seasonal variation in 


both 1976 and 1997. 


3 Prior to 1981, the Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances defined full-year as 50 
or more weeks pet year; as of 1981, full- 
year means 49 weeks or more. 


4 The LFS also shows a trend toward 
more part-time work, from 12.5% in 
1976 to 19.0% in 1997. The rates noted 
by the two surveys differ because the 
LFS asks about work status for a given 
week while the SCF asks about work 
experience over an entire year. 


5 Off-setting within individual 
industries was not examined at the 
provincial level. 
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Speaking of the weather... 


Occasionally, Mother Nature throws a curve into 
regular routines. Such was the case with the January 
1998 ice storm. Seasonal adjustment can compen- 
sate only for normal annual patterns. However, 
“irregular” events such as the ice storm are still 
evident in the adjusted data. 


The ice storm created havoc in many communi- 
ties in eastern Canada. Over 2.6 million people, rep- 
resenting 19% of all employment in Canada, were 
either prevented from getting to work or impeded 


in their efforts to do so. In the worst hit areas — 
those receiving over 100 mm of freezing rain — close 
to 50,000 jobs were affected. The hardest hit was 
Quebec, where over 2 million workers were 
affected by the storm and 135,000 lived in munici- 
palities in which power was not fully restored 
before January 17, some 10 days into the storm. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The St. Lawrence River 
Valley 1998 Ice Storm: Maps and Facts, 
Catalogue no. 16F0021XIB. 
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Obtaining a job 


Lee Grenon 


ome 8.4 million job hirings took place during 

1994 and 1995. Nearly half (46%) of all job place- 

ments came about through job seekers’ direct 
contact with an employer, either in person or by 
telephone. In most cases, these people were unknown 
to the employer and had only limited knowledge of 
the firm. Other successful job searches involved “net- 
working” with family or friends. Such was the case 
for almost one-quarter of all jobs considered in this 
study (Chart). About one in 10 resulted from employer 
referrals or from direct contact initiated by an em- 
ployer. 


Newspaper advertisements, employment agencies 
and unions, among other intermediary sources, were 
less likely to lead to a job. 


Averages provide an overview of the ways in which 
people find work. But a person’s work history and 
the hiring practices of firms also affect the outcome 
of a job search. This study, which complements Per- 
spectives’ Autamn 1998 article on job search methods, 
examines how a worker’s experience, a firm’s size and 
a firm’s private or public status influence the matching 
of jobs and workers. It uses 1994 and 1995 data from 
the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) 
(see Data source and definitions). 


Matching people and jobs 


Most job seekers gather information about prospec- 
tive employers and job opportunities, and then offer 
their services to an employer (Grenon, 1998). They 
may study job advertisements, talk with friends and 
family, contact a public employment agency or a 
union, or conduct “information” interviews with 
employers or workers. They may then offer their 
labour by contacting an employer directly, speaking 


Se 
Lee Grenon is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 
951-5254 or grenlee@statcan.ca. 
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Contacting an employer, friend or relative 
may be the most effective means of 
finding work. 
ei ae a ee ee ee 


Friend or 
relative 
24% 


Contacted 
employer directly 
46% 


Placed or 
answered an 
advertisement 
8% 


Contacted 

directly by 

employer 
8% 


Agency, union, 
referral, other 
14% 


oe a 
Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 


1994 and 1995 


with friends or family, using an employment agency 
of union, or placing or responding to job advertise- 
ments. Together, these activities can lead to a job. 


Hiring practices also affect the filling of job vacan- 
cies. How a firm recruits workers is related to how it 
shares job information (Fevre, 1989). Employers use 
two broad recruiting techniques. Formal techniques 
involve a market intermediary such as an advertise- 
ment, public or private employment agency, or union 
(Marsden and Campbell, 1990). Informal techniques 
involve individual contacts such as current employees, 
colleagues in other firms, or peers in professional 
associations. 
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Data source and definitions 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) is a 
longitudinal household survey conducted by Statistics 
Canada. SLID provides both longitudinal and cross- 
sectional (that is, annual) estimates of labour, income and 
families in Canada. 


This study examines paid jobs (a maximum of six per 
respondent in each year) begun between January 1, 1994 
and December 31, 1995. Respondents must have been 
between 16 and 69 on December 31 of the year in which 
the job began. For SLID’s purposes, a job represents a 
period during which a worker is continuously employed 
by an organization. This period of attachment may include 
spells of temporary layoff or absences due to own illness 
ot disability, family or personal responsibilities and vaca- 
tion. Absences from a job do not include off-season sepa- 
rations from seasonal jobs. Seasonal jobs with the same 
employer are considered new jobs. 


An additional 957,000 paid jobs were started during this 
period for which information on method of attainment 
was not stated. These jobs are excluded from this analysis. 
As well, employees who changed jobs with the same 
employer without an interruption in employment are also 
excluded, since information on how these jobs were 
obtained was not collected. 


For each week of the reference year, the labour force 
status of respondents may be employed, unemployed, not 
in the labour force, or not known. For more information 
on labour force classification in SLID see Noreau, Hale and 
Giles (1997). 


The size of the firm is the number of employees at all 
locations of the firm. 


Work experience is estimated in full-year full-time 
equivalents based on the individual’s work history (exclud- 
ing jobs held while in school). The estimate is updated to 
the end of each year. 


Although job seekers may use a combination of 
methods to obtain a job, this study is concerned with 
the main one only. SLID asked workers to recall the 
method they considered to be the most important in 
obtaining a job (see How jobs are obtained). Not surpris- 
ingly, they frequently named the one directly preced- 
ing an offer of employment. As direct contact with an 
employer was the most common means of looking 
for work (Grenon, 1998), it was also the most com- 
mon means of obtaining a job. 
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Lack of experience hurts 


Limited work experience tends to restrict a person’s 
means of finding a job. Those with the least work 
experience, typically youths, are the most likely to 
obtain work by contacting employers directly (49% in 
1994 and 1995) or by hearing of opportunities from 
family and friends (27%) (Table). As they acquire more 
experience, they tend to develop professional relation- 
ships that help create other opportunities for employ- 
ment. 


The jobs most often filled through direct contact 
with an employer were in sales and service (53%). 
Primary occupations, transport equipment operating, 
and material handling and other crafts were the most 
likely jobs to be found through family and friends. 


Work experience opens more avenues 


Experienced workers are often able to take advantage 
of a direct offer from an employer, access to a union, 
or referral from another employer. These options are 
possible for several reasons. Increased work expeti- 
ence may foster relationships between a worker and 
one or more employers. Thus, a person’s work 
history, if positive, engenders trust and can make an 
offer of employment more likely. This scenario is most 
common in managerial and professional and construc- 
tion jobs (11% in 1994 and 1995). Employers may 
also share information with others or provide refer- 
tals for former or departing employees. This is most 
common in educational services, where referrals 
accounted for one in 13 jobs in the mid-1990s. Such 
relationships ate said to create “social capital,” which 
increases with a person’s work experience (Bridges and 
Villemez, 1986). Also, seniority privileges, based on 
years of work, are important in the hiring process for 
some unionized jobs, particularly in construction, 
where an average 13% of jobs were filled through a 
union during the study period. 


A current working relationship is also important in 
the hiring process. For example, among all jobs started 
in 1994 and 1995 by someone who was working the 
week prior to receiving the job offer, 10% were the 
result of the employer’s direct contact (Table). This 
was the case for only 6% of jobs started by persons 
not employed in the week prior to recetving the job 
offer 
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How jobs were obtained, by selected characteristics, 1994 and 1995 


Ss nse 


Jobs Main method of obtaining job 
started 
in 1994 Contacted Friend/ Employer 


and 1995 employer relative Job ad approach Agency Union Referral Other 


% 


Both sexes 100 46 24 
Men 100 44 25 
Women 100 49 22 


Years of work experience 

0 to 4 100 49 21 7 6 
5 to 9 100 45 20 9 8 
10 to 19 100 44 19 10 11 
20 and over 100 37 18 6 17 


Labour force status during 
week prior to job offer 


ON ® 
lockecdte.) 
ALAS 
Nos 
MM N 
AOSD 


ARON 
OMDANM 
aww — 
AOA 


Employed 100 45 22 10 10 4 3 3 3 
Not employed 100 47 25 8 6 5 4 1 4 
Education 
Less than high school 100 47 28 5 6 3 & 2 3 
High school graduation 100 45 27 8 9 3 2 2 3 
Some postsecondary education 100 48 25 9 if 5) 1 1 4 
Postsecondary diploma, 

certificate or degree 100 46 19 10 9 5 5 2 4 
Occupation 
Managerial and professional 100 47 14 9 11 5 3 4 i 
Clerical 100 43 25 11 6 i 2 -- 5 
Sales and service 100 53 24 2) 7 3 1 1 2 
Processing, machining 

and fabricating 100 43 26 U 7 u 5 -- 4 
Construction 100 38 28 3 11 8 13 -- 2 
Other occupations * 100 43 30 a 9 3 4 -- 2 
Firm size ** 
Under 20 100 43 29 uv 9 4 3 1 3 
20 to 99 100 46 22 10 7 5 3 3 3 
100 to 499 100 46 23 8 V 4 6 2 5 
500 and over 100 50 18 8 Tf 5 4 2 5 


Sector 
Private 100 46 25 8 
Public 100 50 10 8 


© © 
NA 
Ow 
Ow 


Wh 


Industry 
Primary 100 44 30 4 12 3 4 -- 2 
Manufacturing 100 41 28 8 6 7 5 2 3 
Construction 100 36 30 3 11 3 13 -- 3 
Transportation, communication 

and other utilities 100 44 26 11 8 -- -- -- -- 
Trade 100 51 24 9 7 3 -- -- 3 
Finance, insurance and real 

estate 100 42 22 12 -- -- -- -- -- 
Health and educational services 100 47 WS 10 10 5 & 4 6 
Accommodation, food and 

beverage services 100 58 22 9 5 3 -- 2 Se 
Government services 100 46 11 9 Ui. 10 -- -- 12 
Other services t 9 9 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1994 and 1995 
* Primary occupations, transport equipment operating, material handling and other crafts. 
** Number of employees at all locations of the firm. 

t Business, personal, religious, amusement and recreational, and miscellaneous services. 
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Obtaining a job 


How jobs ate obtained 


Information on job search methods 
has been collected by the Labour Force 
Survey for many years. However, 
information on which means were 
most important in obtaining a job has 
only recently become available 
through the Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics (see Data source and 
definitions). Each January, interviews 
focus on labour and personal charac- 
teristics. Respondents are asked to 
identify how each new job was 
obtained: 


e contacted employers directly 
® contacted friends or relatives 


e placed or answered job advertise- 
ments 


Employers differ in their 
approach 


The matching of people and jobs 
is also a consequence of the hiring 
practices of employers, which are 
related in part to the size of the 
firm. Small firms are the most likely 
to hire employees through family 
and friends, but the least likely to 
recruit from those who directly 
contact the firm (Table). As firm 
size increases, so too does the like- 
lihood of recruiting from those 
who make direct contact with the 
employer. Hiring through family 
and friends diminishes accordingly. 
This pattern may be related to the 
more formalized human resource 
procedures of larger firms and the 
more flexible and informal hiring 
practices of smaller firms. 


Differences in hiring practices 
influence how workers obtain jobs 
in the private and public sectors. In 
1994 and 1995, one in 4 jobs with 
private firms came about through 
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e contacted employment agency 
(including Canada Employment 
Centres) 


e obtained referral from another em- 
ployer 


e contacted directly by employer 
@ contacted union 

e other — specify 

e did not know 

e refused 


This information applies only to 
paid jobs of respondents who were 
between 16 and 69 at the end of the 
year in which the job began. Informa- 
tion for a maximum of six jobs per re- 
spondent is collected in each reference 
year. 


family and friends. Only one in 10 
jobs began this way in the public 
sector. As well, public employers 
were slightly more likely than pri- 
vate firms to recruit workers from 
among those who had contacted 
them directly (50% versus 46%) or 
through an employment agency 
(7% versus 4%). 


Employers may find that hiring 
through friends and family pro- 
vides more reliable information 
about a prospective employee than 
does using more formal techniques 
(Mencken and Winfield, 1998). 
Some offer bonuses to employees 
who locate “good” recruits. Such 
recruitment programs are intended 
to reduce mismatches between 
people and jobs, and to lower em- 
ployee turnover costs (Simon and 
Warner, 1992). As well, a worker 
recruited by a family member or 
friend is more likely to conform to 
organizational norms (Grieco, 
1987). The advantages may be 
most important to smaller private 


employers, who lack the finances 
and dedicated personnel resources 
of larger firms (Marsden and 
Campbell, 1990). As well, smaller 
employers may receive fewer un- 
solicited applications for employ- 
ment than larger employers. 


Formal hiring techniques such as 
job advertisements make informa- 
tion available to a large labour 
market and generate a larger pool 
of applicants than do informal tech- 
niques. Formal methods are useful 
for employers moving to a new lo- 
cation, beginning a new activity, or 
recruiting for entry level positions 
(Marsden and Campbell, 1990). 


Employers may also be more 
likely to invest time and money in 
the formal recruitment of workers 
with specific knowledge, skills or 
experience. Certain jobs may be 
harder to staff internally, and unso- 
licited applications from qualified 
candidates may be fewer. 


For example, at 10%, postsec- 
ondary graduates were twice as 
likely as those with less than high 
school to find work through a job 
advertisement in 1994 and 1995. 
However, they were less likely than 
others to make use of informal re- 
cruitment through family and 
friends. 


Conclusion 


Contacting employers and net- 
working with family and friends 
are the dominant means of obtain- 
ing a job. Other methods are less 
common. These include placing or 
answeting job advertisements, 
being contacted directly by an 
employer, contacting employment 
agencies and unions, or having 
another employer make a referral. 
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The way a job is obtained de- 
pends on the job seeker’s work 
experience and the employer’s 
characteristics. As work experience 
increases, the methods of obtain- 
ing work become more diverse. 
Increased experience gives an em- 
ployee time to develop working 
relationships that may become im- 
portant during the hiring process. 
Being currently employed may also 
be important. As well, work expe- 
tience helps to accumulate the sen- 
iority required for many unionized 


jobs. 


The size and private or public 
status of a firm also affect how jobs 
ate filled. Larger firms, particularly 
public sector employers, are more 
likely than smaller firms to hire per- 
sons who contact them directly, but 
less likely to use personal contacts. 
Smaller firms may have more flex- 
ible hiring practices, may need to 
minimize costs involved in hiring, 
and may receive fewer unsolicited 
applications for employment than 
larger firms. 


Hiring practices may reflect 
broad economic and technological 
changes. New forms of business 


organization, such as joint ventures 
and strategic alliances, as well as the 
use of out-sourcing, may change 
the hiring practices of many firms 
and the way that internal and exter- 
nal labour markets are viewed. The 
spread of new information technol- 
ogy like the Internet may also 
affect hiring practices. For exam- 
ple, these innovations may reduce 
the duration cost of formal recruit- 
ing (that is, the time taken to fill a 
vacancy) relative to that of infor- 
mal recruiting (Mencken and 
Winfield, 1998). Reducing the 
duration costs of vacancies may 
become even more important if 
firms continue to shift from mass 
production to “just in time” pro- 
duction requiring flexible staffing. 
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Speaking of getting a job... 


The accompanying chart shows 
the relative time taken by older 
job seekers to find work, com- 
pared with those aged 35 to 39 
(who took about seven months 
to secure a job). Women aged 
55 to 59 had the longest search. 


SS SS SSS SS 


Age 35 to 39 = 100 


130 Relative duration of job search, 1998 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Paying off student loans 


Warren Clark 


raditionally, financing postsec- 
ondary education has been 
the joint responsibility of 
society (through tax dollars) and 
students and their parents (through 
personal savings). Since 1980, 
tuition fees have grown by 115% 
while average family income 
has risen by only 1%, after inflation. 
The result is increased pressure on 
students to find other ways to 
pay for postsecondary education. 
A government-sponsored loan is 
one option. 


Although student loans provide 
essential financial help for many, 
they are not without risk. Some 
observers have expressed concern 
about the effect of student debt 
levels on both the graduates and 
society. Are students defaulting on 
loans, particularly if they are unable 
to find well-paying jobs after 
graduation? Using data from the 
National Graduates Survey (NGS), 
this article assesses the debt and 
repayment record for holders of 
college certificates and diplomas 
and of bachelor’s degrees. It also 
considers the effect of high debt on 
these graduates (see Data source). 


Adapted from an article in Canadian 
Social Trends (Catalogue no. 11-008- 
XPE) no. 51 (Winter 1998): 24-28. 
Warren Clark is with the Housing, 
Family and Social Statistics Division. 
He can be reached at (613) 951-2560 


or clarwar@statcan.ca. 
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Data source 


In June 1997, Statistics Canada, in 
partnership with Human Resoutces 
Development Canada (HRDO), inter- 
viewed nearly 43,000 people in the 
National Graduates Survey. This sam- 
ple represented over 295,000 Canadian 
residents who had graduated from 
trade/vocational, college or university 
programs during 1995. The survey 
focused on the education, training and 
labour market experiences of these 
graduates in the two years immedi- 
ately following graduation. Graduates 
were also asked how they had financed 
their education (including the extent 
of any student loans, scholarships or 
bursaries) and whether they had had 
difficulty repaying their student loans. 


Borrowing patterns vary 


Student loan programs aim to help 
students of limited financial means 
acquire postsecondary education 
(see Canada Student Loans Program 
and Student loans in the United States). 
Eligibility is based on students’ liv- 
ing arrangements, education, living 
costs and financial resources, includ- 
ing parents’ income and contribu- 
tions. 


When asked how they had 
financed their education, both 
college and university’ graduates 
most frequently identified employ- 
ment earnings (59% college, 69% 
bachelor’s) and student loan pro- 


As well, the survey asked how much 
they owed to government-sponsored 
student loan programs at graduation 
in 1995, and at the time of the inter- 
view. In addition, it asked about 
money owed to other sources. 


The results presented in this article 
are for graduates of college (commu- 
nity college and similar institutions) 
programs and bachelor’s degree pro- 
grams. Undergraduate certificates and 
diplomas and first professional 
degrees (for example, medicine, den- 
tistry, veterinary medicine and law) are 
excluded from the bachelor’s degree 
group. Results for 1982, 1986 and 
1990 graduates provide a comparison. 


grams (41% college, 42% bach- 
elor’s) as ptimary sources of funds. 
Parents ranked a close third for 
respondents with bachelor’s 
degrees. Graduates rarely cited 
scholarships, fellowships, prizes, 
grants or bursaries." 


This study found that graduates 
whose fathers had not completed 
high school were mote likely to use 
government-sponsored student 
loan programs than those whose 
fathers had graduated from univer- 
sity. However, while the use of 
student loans decreased as fathers’ 
education increased, borrowing 
from other sources (for example, 
personal loans, loans from relatives 
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Canada Student Loans Program 


Human Resources Development Canada (HRDC) esti- 
mates that in 1996, the typical living costs for an eight- 
month college or university program were between 
$10,000 and $13,000 for students living away from home, 
and between $3,400 and $6,400 for students living with 
their parents. Based on these estimates, the cost of a four- 
year program can exceed $50,000 and $25,000, respectively 
(HRDC, 1998). 


The Canada Student Loans Program (CSLP) allows 
eligible Canadian citizens and permanent residents to 
finance their postsecondary education with government- 
sponsored loans.’ Since 1964, the program has provided 
$15 billion to students in financial need (Department of 
Finance, 1998). Full-time students in a program lasting 
at least 12 weeks may qualify for a loan based on the costs 
of their program and on the financial resources available 
to them. For the 1997-98 academic year , CSLP funding 
met 60% of a student’s assessed need for the period of 
enrolment (up to a maximum of $165 per week). Part- 
time students may also qualify for a loan if their family 
income is below a specified threshold (based on the 
number of people in the family). The CSLP can be sup- 
plemented with provincial student loan programs. 


The 1998 federal budget revised the Canada Student 
Loans Program. The government pays interest on the loan 
while the borrower is in school. Interest accrues after 
graduation, but the borrower is not required to make 
payments for 6 months; after this grace period, he or she 
must pay off the loan, usually in less than 10 years. For 
those facing financial difficulties, the federal government 
may pay the interest for a maximum of 30 months after 
the borrower has left school (extended from 18 months); 
also during this time, the borrower need not make pay- 
ments on the principal. 


The 1998 budget also introduced a 17% federal 
tax credit on the interest portion of payments for both 
federal and provincial student loans. It raised income 
thresholds for interest relief, and will make partial interest 
relief available in 1999 to those with higher incomes. For 
borrowers who have used all of their interest relief, the 
government may extend the loan repayment schedule to 
15 years and interest relief to 54 months. For those who 
still have financial difficulty at least 5 years after their stud- 
ies, the government may reduce the principal if payments 
exceed a certain proportion of income (Department of 
Finance, 1998). (The NGS interviewed 1995 graduates 
before the introduction of many of these relief measures.) 


and credit cards) increased. Overall, 46% of college 
graduates and 50% of those with bachelot’s 
degrees borrowed from a student loan program. 
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Paying off student loans 


Compared with the class of 1982, gtaduates in 1995 
owed between 130% and 140% more to student loan 
programs at graduation (after adjusting for inflation). 
On average, the 1995 graduates owed $9,600 (college) 
and $13,300 (bachelor’s) when they graduated. Aver- 
ages, however, do not tell the whole story. While some 
borrowers (7% of college and 22% of bachelor’s) 
owed more than $20,000 at graduation, others (21% 
and 14%, respectively) owed less than $5,000. With 
these widely varying amounts, graduates face different 
Pressures to find good jobs and begin repaying their 
loans. 


The age of graduates also appeats to influence bor- 
towing patterns. Graduates aged 25 to 29 were more 
likely than others to borrow and to owe larger 
amounts. While younger graduates may rely on their 
parents for financial help, many of those over 30 have 
a Career prior to starting their courses and study part 
time. With help from parents and income from a 
steady job, both younger and older graduates in this 
study relied less on government-sponsored student 
loans to finance their education (Chart A). 


Class of 1995 slower at repaying 


Borrowers are not required to begin repaying their stu- 
dent loans if they continue studying full time after they 
graduate. Although not necessarily full time, 31% of 
college and 45% of university graduates were back in 


Student loans in the United States 


As in Canada, tuition in the United States has increased 
much more quickly than family income. Between academic 
years 1980-81 and 1995-96, tuition fees increased by more 
than 90%, while family income grew by 9% after inflation 
(The College Board, 1997). In 1995-96, some 60% of 
graduates in American bachelor’s degree programs had 
borrowed an average $18,200 (Canadian dollars)* to 
finance their education. Among associate degtee recipients, 
similar to Canadian community college graduates, 42% 
had borrowed an average $6,900 (Canadian dollars) (U.S. 
General Accounting Office, 1998). 


The U.S. Department of Education’s PLUS program 
provided another source of financing; about 10% of par- 
ents of 1996 graduates made use of this program. And a 
study conducted by the University of Michigan indicated 
that 21% of borrowers tapping home equity lines of credit 
used some of all of those loans to finance education; only 
7% of borrowers with traditional equity loans did so. 
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Paying off student loans 


Chart A: Young graduates borrowed the least. 
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Amount owed to student loan programs at graduation ($’000) 
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Source: National Graduates Survey, 1997 


school after their “first” graduation in 1995. So it is 
not surprising that by June 1997, some 17% of those 
who had borrowed for college and 23% of those who 
had done so for university were not making loan pay- 
ments. In fact, 11% of college graduates and 16% of 
bachelor’s degree holders owed more than they had at 
eraduation. 


Other borrowers don’t make payments because they 
are having financial difficulty. On average, 1995 gradu- 
ates had repaid less in the two years after graduation 
than had the class of 1990. While 1995 college gradu- 
ates had repaid just 19% of their loans, their 1990 
counterparts had paid off 35% by 1992 (Table 1). 
Similarly, those with bachelor’s degrees had repaid only 
17%, compared with 27%. This means that 1995 
eraduates will probably repay their loans over a longer 
period than previous borrowers, for several reasons: 
pursuit of further studies; inability to find a well- 
paying job; or a wish to take advantage of lower inter- 
est rates, which may encourage some people to pay 
off their loans more slowly. 


Are repayments being made? 


Although the debt burden of graduates has increased 
substantially, about 41% of college and 32% of unt- 
versity 1995 graduates had already paid off their loans 
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or expected to do so before 2001. Another 40% did 
not know when their loans would be repaid. 


During the two years following graduation, one- 
sixth of 1995 borrowers said they were having diffi- 
culty making payments on their student loans.° Only 
about one-third of those reporting problems received 
assistance from other sources, such as the Interest 
Relief Program.’ Some 4% of all 1995 borrowers had 
defaulted by 1997. 


Not surprisingly, the two most significant factors 
affecting loan repayment were the size of the loan and 
the level of graduates’ income. For example, only 8% 
of university graduates with a loan of less than $2,000 
had difficulty repaying, compared with 34% of those 
who owed $30,000 or more. Similarly, among those 
with incomes below $30,000 nearly three times as 
many had trouble repaying their loan as graduates with 
incomes over $50,000 (21% versus 8%). 


Stability of employment also significantly affected 
repayment of student loans. While 19% of graduates 
employed for less than 6 months in June 1997 had 
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Table 1: Status of loan repayment for 
graduates of college and university 
(all levels) 


(PSS Re LL A aR SD 


Year of graduation 


1982 1986 1990 1995 


Average owed at 1995 $ 
graduation 

College 6,200 6,700 

Bachelor’s 9,000 9,700 

First professional 13,700 14,600 

Master’s 8,500 10,000 

Doctorate 6,900 9,500 


1997 $ 


Average owed 
two years later 

College ‘3 3,400 4,400 

Bachelor’s se 5,400 7,100 


First professional e 8,000 10,800 
Master’s 4,600 6,700 
Doctorate if 2,700 4,700 


Average loan % 
reduction 

College 

Bachelor’s 

First professional 

Master’s 

Doctorate 


Source: National Graduates Survey 
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difficulty, only 12% of those who 
had held their job for two or three 
years had similar problems. How- 
ever, bachelor’s degree holders 
who had job tenure beyond three 
yeats were as apt to have difficulty 
repaying their loans as borrowers 
with less than 6 months in the same 
job (19%). As might be expected, 
unemployed borrowers had more 
problems honouring their commit- 
ments than those working full time 
(one-quarter versus one-sixth). 


Among graduates with bach- 
elor’s degrees, women were more 
likely than men to say they had had 
difficulty repaying their loans: 20%, 
compared with 15%. Women botr- 
towed, on average, about $1,000 
more than theit male counterparts 
and their 1996 incomes were 
approximately $3,700 lower. In 
contrast, men and women with 
college certificates or diplomas 
faced similar challenges. 


Difficulty in repaying loans 
varied from province to province. 
In Newfoundland, 24% of univer- 
sity graduates reported having 
trouble paying off their loans. 
Those from Quebec, where under- 
graduate tuition fees were lowest, 
were least likely to report difficul- 
ties (14%). Quebec graduates also 
had one of the lowest debt levels 
at graduation ($11,600), while those 
in Saskatchewan had the highest 
($16,400). 


Field of study makes a 
difference 


Tuition fees and living expenses can 
vaty significantly by field of study. 
Specialized programs often have 
higher tuition fees. As fewer uni- 
versities or colleges offer these 
programs, some students must 
move from home to attend. In 
contrast, general programs are 
offered at most colleges and uni- 
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versities, giving many students the 
option of living with their parents 
to reduce expenses. 


Paying off student loans 


Two years later, their debt was still 
above the college average, but had 


dropped by 33%. This represented 


the largest percentage reduction in 
student loans among college gradu- 
ates, a reflection of the low unem- 
ployment rates and higher earnings 
typical of college computer science 
graduates. 


At the college level, students in 
mathematics and physical sciences 
(primarily computer science) were 
most likely to borrow (54%) and 
had the highest average debt at 
graduation ($13,300) (Table 2). 
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Table 2. Characteristics of student debt by field of study 
Se 


1995 Average owed Students 

graduates reporting 

owing Atgrad- InJune Average difficulty 

money uation 1997 reduction repaying 

a ee 
% $ % 


College certificate 


or diploma 46 9,600 7,800 19 17 
Educational, recreational and 

counselling services 39 9,200 8,600 7 12 
Fine and applied arts 50 11,400 9,300 18 21 
Humanities and related fields 50 10,400 8,400 19 30 
Social sciences and related 

fields 5S 9,300 8,000 14 18 
Commerce, management and 

business administration 42 8,400 6,700 20 18 
Agricultural and biological 

sciences/technologies 42 9,000 7,100 21 11 
Engineering and applied 

sciences, technologies 

and trades 46 9,600 7,400 22 16 
Health professions, sciences 

and technologies 5B 10,300 7,800 24 14 
Mathematics and physical 

sciences 54 13,300 8,900 33 -- 
Interdisciplinary/no 

specialization/unknown 38 11,200 14,100 -26 18 


Bachelor’s degree 49 13,300 10,900 18 17 
Educational, recreational and 

counselling services (315) 13,400 9,800 27 20 
Fine and applied arts 47 13,700 11,800 14 al, 
Humanities and related fields 46 13,100 12,100 8 iv 
Social sciences and related 

fields 48 14,100 13,300 6 21 
Commerce, management and 

business administration 45 11,900 8,600 27 11 
Agricultural and biological 

sciences/technologies 50 13,300 12,700 4 20 
Engineering and applied 

sciences 55 12,800 8,600 33 10 
Health professions, sciences 

and technologies 48 14,600 9,800 33 14 
Mathematics and physical 

sciences oS 12,700 9,100 28 14) 
Interdisciplinary/no 

specialization/unknown 45 11,600 10,700 8 12 


Source: National Graduates Survey, 1997 
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Paying off student loans 


Only about 3% of 1995 college graduates were 
enrolled in studies in humanities.* Nearly 30% of these 
graduates reported difficulty repaying their student 
loans (Chart B), which averaged $10,400 at gradua- 
tion. Their earnings in 1996 were among the lowest 
and their unemployment rate in June 1997 was 16%. 


College graduates in interdisciplinary studies or who 
had no specialization actually owed more in 1997 than 
they had when they graduated in 1995, in part because 
nearly two-thirds had gone on to further studies and 
had probably borrowed more for those studies. 


At the bachelor’s level, engineering and applied 
science graduates had low unemployment rates in June 
1997 (6%) and higher earnings in 1996 than graduates 
from other fields. They also had better-than-average 
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Chart B: Bachelor’s engineering graduates had 
the least difficulty repaying their student loans. 


Educational, recreational 
and counselling services | 
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% of 1995 graduates who had 
difficulty repaying student loans 


Source: National Graduates Survey, 1997 
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employment prospects. As a result, only 10% of engi- 
neering graduates had difficulty repaying their loans, 
the lowest petcentage of all. By June 1997, they had 
repaid about one-third of their student loans even 
though nearly 15% had gone on to study at the mas- 
ter’s level. Although engineering students had higher 
tuition and laboratory fees and most had to purchase 
or maintain computers, their debts at graduation were 
about 4% below average for bachelor’s graduates. This 
may reflect their participation in co-operative pro- 
grams that enable many to finance their studies along 
the way. 


In contrast, fine and applied arts bachelor’s gradu- 
ates had the most difficulty repaying their student loans 
(27%) and had paid off only 14% of the loans within 
two years of graduation. 


Summary 


The class of 1995 borrowed more from student loan 
programs than any group of graduates in the previous 
15 years. Although many students repaid their loans 
within 2 years of graduation, others had problems. 
Because their earnings could not keep pace with the 
debt, one in 20 borrowers had defaulted within 2 years. 


@ Notes 


1 Quebec and the Northwest Territories operate their own 
student assistance plans and receive alternative payments 
from the federal government. 


2. This calculation is based on the May 1996 exchange rate 
(C$1.369 = US$1). 


3. Unless otherwise stated, university graduates refer to 
those with bachelor’s degrees. 


4 Scholarships, fellowships, awards and prizes were more 
often mentioned by first professional (14%), master’s (23'%) 
and doctoral (59%) graduates. 


5 Since parents’ income is not available in the National 
Graduates Survey, fathers’ education is used as a proxy for 
students’ socioeconomic well-being. Of college graduates 
whose fathers had not completed high school, 48% bor- 
rowed from student loan programs. In contrast, 40% of 
those whose fathers had a bachelor’s degree borrowed from 
a student loan program. A similar pattern was evident for 
university graduates (56% and 44%, respectively). 


6 Students’ responses reflect their perceptions of difficulty. 
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7 This federal program suspends prin- 
cipal payments and assumes graduates’ 
interest payments when theit income 
falls below a specified threshold. 


8 Some 63% of college humanities 
graduates majored in mass media stud- 
ies, while another 17% studied library 
or records science. 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey; Education Division; Prices Division 
* Proportion of age group enrolled as full-time students during the October Labour 


Force Survey reference week. 
“ Average fee for general arts degree. 
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Private security and 


public policing 


Karen Swol 


of police officers in Canada and 

the crime rate have been declin- 
ing. However, the rates for many 
workplace or white-collar crimes, 
such as computer crimes, employee 
theft, and fraud, are increasing. 
Public police do not always have 
the resources to handle these “in- 
ternal” crimes. In some cases, for 
example, a fraud of at least 
$100,000 must be committed for 
public police to give it priority 
(Gerden, 1998). With cutbacks to 
police budgets occurring just as the 
public’s demand for security seems 
to be growing, the use of private 
security has been increasing. 


|: recent years, both the number 


Police officers differ consider- 
ably from private security person- 
nel in the work they perform, the 
basic job requirements and training. 
Both police and private security 
play a role in society; however, the 
line between the two security pro- 
fessions is becoming less clearly 
defined. Police officers who walk 
the beat in front of commercial 
properties may now meet up with 
ptivate security guards hired by 
shopkeepets to patrol their 
storefronts as a deterrent to theft 
and break and enters. In general, 


Adapted from an article in Juristat 
(Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 
85-002-XPE) 18, no. 13 (November 
1998). Karen Swol is mith the 
Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics. 
She can be reached at (613) 951-5190 
or swolkar@)statcan.ca. 
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this type of private security does 
not require a police presence nor 
does there exist a potential for dan- 
ger. Some police forces have 
formed partnerships with private 
security in areas such as secure stor- 
age of property and evidence, 
monitoring of alarm centres, guard- 
ing of prisoners while in lock-up 
ot in transit, and video- and audio- 
taping of suspects being inter- 
viewed (Stewart, 1997). 


This article compares public and 
private security (see Data source and 
definitions) and includes information 
on roles and responsibilities 
and minimum requirements and 
training. 


Roles and responsibilities 


Police 

Legislation in each province stipu- 

lates the duties of a police officer. 

A typical example is the Police Serv- 

ices Act in Ontario, which outlines 

the duties as follows: 

® preserving the peace; 

B preventing crimes and other 
offences; 

@ assisting victims of crime; 

m apprehending criminals; 

m laying charges, prosecuting and 
participating in prosecutions; 

m executing warrants; 

m performing the lawful duties 
assigned by the chief of police; 
and 


m completing the required training. 


Police officers, whose salaries 
ate paid by tax dollars, are respon- 
sible for serving and protecting the 
public. Their jurisdiction includes 
areas in the public domain. Police 
officers have powers of search, 
atrest and detention and they are 
held accountable for their actions. 
In 1996, policing costs totalled $5.9 
billion or $195 per Canadian (Swol, 
1997. 


Private security 

Private security differs from the 
public police in a number of ways. 
Private security personnel work for 
clients who pay for the protection 
of person and/or property. The 
interests of the client determine 
their duties. Private security per- 
sonnel have the same powers of 
arrest, search and detention as an 
ordinary citizen (as stipulated in 
section 494 of the Criminal Code of 
Canada). 


The two main types of private 
security ate security guards and pri- 
vate investigators. The most rec- 
ognizable difference between the 
two groups is that security guards 
must wear uniforms, whereas pri- 
vate investigators must not. Secu- 
rity guards may be authorized 
to carry firearms under special 
circumstances (for example, 
armoured cat personnel), while 
ptivate investigators are not 
permitted to do so. 
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Data source and definitions 


Every five years, the census collects data on every person in 
Canada based on place of residence. Two types of question- 
naire are used: a short form and a long form. The long form 
goes to one in every five households in Canada, while the 
remaining households receive the short form. 


With the exception of salaries, the data are for the 
“employed labour force,” which includes “persons 15 years 
of age and over, excluding institutional residents, who, dur- 
ing the week (Sunday to Saturday) prior to Census Day: a) 
did any work at all for pay or in self-employment; or b) were 
absent from their job or business for the entire week 
because of vacation, illness, a labour dispute at their place of 
work or other reasons.” The data on salaries cover persons 
aged 15 years and older with employment income who 
worked full year full time in 1995. 


In this article private security personnel include private 
investigators and security guards as defined in Statistics 
Canada’s Standard Occupational Classification. Excluded are 
persons who work in the manufacturing of alarm systems 
or other security devices or equipment, as well as those who 
work for companies that monitor alarm systems. 


In the 1991 Standard Occupational Classification, private 
investigators (G625 Other Protective Services) include 
occupations such as alarm investigator, corporate security 
officer, private detective, private investigator, retail loss pre- 
vention officer, detective agency supervisor, fire prevention 
officer (except firefighter), floorwalker and store detective 
(retail). This group conducts investigations to locate 
missing persons, obtains information for use in civil and 
criminal litigation matters or other purposes, investigates 
unlawful acts of employees or patrons of the business, 
prevents shoplifting, and so on. 


Security guards (G631 Security Guards and Related 
Occupations) include occupations such as armoured car 


driver, bodyguard, plant guard, school-crossing guard, 
automatic teller machine guard, bouncer, commissionaire 
(security), night watchman/woman, patrolman/woman 
(guard), hand-luggage inspector, airport security guard and 
vault custodian. Security guards control access to buildings, 
patrol assigned areas, enforce security regulations of a busi- 
ness, perform security checks of passengers and luggage at 
airports, drive and guard armoured trucks containing money 
or valuables, or supervise and co-ordinate activities of other 
security guards. 


Visible minorities “are persons (other than Aboriginal 
persons), who ate non-Caucasian in race or non-white in 
colour...(Chinese, South Asian, Black, Arab/West Asian, 
Filipino, South East Asian, Latin American, Japanese and 
Korean).” 


Aboriginal persons refer to those “who reported iden- 
tifying with at least one Aboriginal Group, that is, North 
American Indian, Métis or Inuit (Eskimo) and/or those 
who reported being a Treaty Indian or a Registered Indian 
as defined by the Indian Act of Canada and/or who were 
members of an Indian Band or First Nation.” 


Counts for private investigators and security guards 
shown in this report may differ from those using other data 
sources. For example, provincial or territorial registrars have 
data showing the number of licences issued to private 
investigators and security guards. These data were not used 
because of methodological limitations such as a discrepancy 
between the licence count and the person count, the lack of 
requirement for a licence if the person works “in house,” and 
the possession of licences by persons not necessarily 
employed in the private security field. 


Counts for police officers in this study differ from counts 
in the Police Administration Annual Survey (Statistics Canada), 
because of the inclusion here of part-time police officers. 


The work of security guards is 
more visible, as they often control 
public passageways, perform secu- 
rity checks, patrol inside and out- 
side corporate buildings and secure 
the transportation of valuables. 
Private investigators, on the other 
hand, are involved in more covert 
operations and behind-the-scenes 
action and, therefore, have less 
contact with the public. Their work 
varies from making telephone calls 
in the office, to following and 
recording the movements of indi- 


viduals, detecting theft and fraud, 
gathering evidence, and making 
court appearances. 


Minimum requirements 
and training 


Police 
The minimum requirements for 
most police departments are age 
18 or older, Grade 12 education or 
equivalency,’ Canadian citizenship, 
a valid driver’s licence with good 
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standing, medical and physical fit- 
ness, fluency in English or French, 
good vision and hearing, and no 
criminal record. Although the 
minimum education requirement is 
Grade 12 for most police forces, 
preference is usually given to those 
with college or university degrees. 


The selection process also gen- 
erally involves a series of tests that 
may include aptitude, written com- 
munication, medical, psychological, 
physical and driving tests. 
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Once the candidates meet all the 
requirements, they may be hired as 
recruits/cadets and must go to a 
police college or other police train- 
ing facility for a period of three to 
six months. After successful com- 
pletion of the academic training, 
they may be sworn in as constables 
and probably go through a further 
six months to a year of field train- 
ing with the police service. 


Private security 
Private investigators and security 
guards working for an agency must 
be licensed by the province or ter- 
ritory. Each jurisdiction, with the 
exception of the Northwest Terri- 
tories, has its own Act dealing with 
private investigators and security 
guards, which stipulates regulations 
and licensing requirements. The 
basic requirements for a licence are 
age 18 or older (may vary slightly 
in some provinces), no criminal 
record for the past five years, 
and Canadian citizenship. British 
Columbia and Newfoundland also 
have minimum training require- 


ments. Licences must be renewed 
annually and can be revoked if the 
person does not comply with the 
requirements of the Act or with the 
regulations for a licence. 


No licence is required if the pri- 
vate investigator or security guard 
is hired “in house,” which means 
that he or she is an employee of, 
for example, an insurance com- 
pany, court house, law firm, or 
store. The only exception to this is 
the use of private security person- 
nel by permanent commercial casi- 
nos (such as in Montréal, Hull, 
Niagara Falls or Windsor). They 
must be licensed by a provincial 
gaming control commission 


(Gerden, 1998). 


Training for private investigators 
and security guards is generally the 
responsibility of the employer. 
Some colleges in Canada do offer 
courses in law enforcement and 
security, and a few schools also 
offer specialized training for private 
investigators. Topics covered at 
these schools may include surveil- 


lance, background investigations, 
domestic and child custody inves- 
tigations, evidence gathering and 
presentation, lie detection, court ap- 
pearance and testimony, missing 
persons, undercover operations 
and report writing. 


Compared with police officers, 
private security in Canada is char- 
acterized by the following: lower 
wages, minimum or no recruitment 
standards, higher percentage of 
part-time work, higher turnover 
rate, lower levels of education, and 
minimum or no training (Marin, 


1997). 


How many work in these 
occupations? 


In both 1991 and 1996, private se- 
curity personnel outnumbered po- 
lice: officers: in’ the lattersyeae, 
82,0106. 59090 gSoment2 230 
were private investigators and 
69,780, security guards (Table 1). 
Private security personnel increased 
by 1% between 1991 and 1996, 
compared with a 4% drop in 
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Table 1: Police officers, private investigators and security guards 


se 


Police officers 


1991 


Canada 61,280 
Newfoundland 995 
Prince Edward Island 205 
Nova Scotia 1,675 
New Brunswick 1,475 
Quebec 16,415 
Ontario 23,590 
Manitoba Zero 
Saskatchewan 2,500 
Alberta 4,955 
British Columbia 6,830 
Yukon 105 
Northwest Territories 255 


1996 


Change 1991 1996 


8,215 


85 


235 
145 
2,055 
3,335 


Private investigators 


Change 1991 


Security guards 


1996 Change 


72,880 


1250 


i 


Source: Census of Canada, 1991 and 1996 


Note: Figures may not add to totals because of random rounding to 5. 


* 


Too few cases to be meaningtul. 
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police officers. Security guards de- 
clined 4% from 1991, whereas pri- 
vate investigators increased 49% 
over the same period. 


Private security personnel tend 
to have higher proportions of part- 
time workers than police officers. 
In 1996, 19% of private investiga- 
tors and 33% of security guards 
worked part time, compared with 
only 7% of police officers. Unem- 
ployment rates also differed. 
Police officers had an unemploy- 
ment tate of 2%, compared with 
5% for private investigators and 
9% for security guards. 


Some police services in Canada 
also have security guards as part of 
their civilian personnel. Between 
1986 and 1996, the number of se- 
curity guards employed by police 
services increased 86%, from 398 
to 745. 


Saskatchewan showed the larg- 
est drop in the number of police 


officers (18%) since 1991, fol- 
lowed by Newfoundland (12%), 
Ontario (7%) and Nova Scotia 
(5%). Increases were noted in 
Yukon (14%), Manitoba (12%) and 
the Northwest Territories (10%). 


In the case of private investiga- 
tors, Quebec had the largest in- 
crease (129%), followed by British 
Columbia (38%) and Ontario 
(34%). Three provinces had nota- 
ble decreases: Nova Scotia (36%), 
Manitoba (27%) and Newfound- 
land (18%). 


The number of security guards 
also showed large increases in some 
jurisdictions since 1991: British 
Columbia (17%), the Northwest 
Territories (15%), Alberta (13%), 
and New Brunswick (11%). 
Despite these increases, the large 
drop in the number of security 
guards in Quebec (26%) led to the 
overall decrease at the national 
level. This drop, along with the 
large increase in the number of pri- 


Private security and public policing 


vate investigators in that province 
(129%), may have been due in part 
to some labour disputes among 
security guards during this period, 
as well as to the changing nature of 
security requirements, such as inves- 
tigations for fraud, electronic 
surveillance, and alarm systems. 


Among the provinces, Manitoba 
and Quebec had the most police 
officers per capita in 1996 (Table 
2). Because Quebec uses more 
“temporary” police officers than 
other jurisdictions, that province’s 
number per 100,000 population 
was 12% higher than the national 
average. If temporary officers are 
excluded, Quebec’s rate was only 
5% above the average. 


Conversely, both Manitoba and 
Quebec showed a slightly lower- 
than-average rate of security 
guards per capita. Security guards 
were most prevalent in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and 
least prevalent in Saskatchewan. 
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Table 2: Police officers, private investigators and security guards, showing rates per 100,000 


SS SSS SS SSS SE 


Population 


Canada 29,959,458 
Newfoundland 

Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 

Northwest Territories 


569,563 
136,634 
941,598 
760,780 
7,396,727 
11,271,834 
1,137,297 
1,017,452 
AT ASHS) ASS 
3,843,647 
31,400 
66,771 


141,100 471 


Total Police officers 
Rate per Rate per 
Number 100,000 Number 100,000 


59,090 197 


381 880 
377 210 
473 ipO95 
495 1,480 
507 16,315 
490 PAWSMAS: 
469 2,540 
389 2,055 
418 4,840 
413 6,810 
653 120 
651 280 


Number 


Private 


investigators Security guards 


Rate per 
100,000 


Rate per 


Number 100,000 


12,230 41 69,780 


Ra eee a eee ea 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Note: Figures may not add to totals because of random rounding to 5. 


* 


Too few cases to be meaningful. 
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Table 3: Police officers, private investigators and security guards by sex 


ce 


Police officers 


% 
Men Women women 


Both 
sexes 


Canada 59,090 51,600 
800 
195 

1,450 
1,385 
14,720 
18,685 
2,160 
1,760 
4,325 
5,780 
100 
240 


880 
210 
i595 
1,480 
16,315 
21915 
2,540 
2,055 
4,840 
6,810 
120 
280 


Newfoundland 

Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 

Northwest Territories 


Both 


sexes 


12,230 


70 


Private investigators 


Security guards 


% 
Men Women women 


Both 
sexes 


% 
Men Women women 


9,680 2,550 21 69,780 55,715 
e220 
305 
2,705 
2,145 
16,445 
28,845 
2,540 
1,695 
9,990 
7,665 

70 
155 


1,080 
265 
2,199 
1,810 
12,540 


65 


120 
110 
4,065 
3,370 
220 
145 
590 
965 
15 


I 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Note: Figures may not add to totals because of random rounding to 5. 


* 


Too few cases to be meaningful. 


Quebec had the most private investigators per 100,000 
population, while the Atlantic provinces showed gen- 
erally lower rates. Overall, Quebec, New Brunswick 
and Ontario had the highest rates per capita for public 
and private security combined, while Prince Edward 
Island, Newfoundland and Saskatchewan had the 


lowest. 


Mote women in private security 


Women had a higher representation in private security 
than in public policing in 1996 (Table 3). They made 
up 21% of private investigators and 20% of security 
guards, compared with 13% of police officers. How- 
ever, the proportion of female police officers has been 
increasing steadily since the mid-1970s, when it was 
less than 1%. 


Ontario generally had the highest representation of 
women in both policing and private security, while the 
Atlantic provinces tended to have lower representa- 
tions. 


Age profile 


A much higher percentage of private security person- 
nel were under 25 and over 54 (Chart A). Police 
officers were more likely to retire by the time they 
reached 55, which explains the low percentages in that 
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Chart A: Private security personnel are more 
evenly distributed by age. 


[| Police officers 
Ss 
M@ Security guards 


Private investigators 


oll 


55 + 


35-44 45-54 


Age 


15-24 25-34 


Source; Census of Canada, 1996 


age group. By contrast, private security work does 
not have an upper age limit and the work can accom- 
modate older persons. Furthermore, a number of re- 
tired police officers and military personnel have taken 
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Table 4: Police officers, private investigators and security guards by age and sex 


_— SSS SSS SS SS ncaa 


All ages 15 to 24 25 to 34 35 to 44 45 to 54 55 and over 


Police officers 59,090 2,335 
Men 51,600 100 1.520 


19,215 
14,935 


Women 7,495 100 825 4,280 


Private investigators 12,230 100 1,850 3,600 
Men 9,680 100 1,410 2,735 2,160 
Women 2,550 100 435 865 395 


Security guards 69,780 100 13,625 16,165 12,135 
Men 99,/15 100 11,160 13,035 9,050 
Women 14,065 100 2,465 3,130 3,085 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 
Note: Figures may not add to totals because of random rounding to 5. 


up work in private security. The large number of per- 
sons under 25 working in private security may be 
explained by the lower level of education and training 
in that field. 


Chart B: Police officers have higher 
education levels. 


Female police officers tend to be younger than male 
officers (Table 4). In 1996, over two-thirds (68%) of 
women were below 35, compared with only 32% of 
men — not surprising, given the recent efforts to 
recruit more women. Among private investigators 
and security guards, the most noticeable difference 
was among those 55 and older. For both occupa- 
tions, the percentage of men was much higher than 
that of women. 


Less than 


high school diploma ee ee 
: | __Police officers 
High school diploma EERE 


Some trade/ 
non-university 


-— Private 
hi investi 
gators 


Wl Security guards 


Trade/non-university | 


certificate/diploma — 


Some university ees 


Because police officers must meet minimum educa- Bachalnts 
tion requirements, their higher education levels are not degree or higher Jama 
unexpected. In 1996, 81% of police officers had more Late eet Te : 

than a high school diploma, compared with 66% of bea Maes foie Bea ee 
private investigators and 53% of security guards (Chart ze 

B). Furthermore, 14% of police officers had univer- 
sity degrees, compared with 10% of private investiga- 
tors and 7% of security guards. 


Police officers have higher education levels 


i | dL L =H 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


the emphasis on hiring applicants with university de- 


Education levels differ by sex. In 1996, among 
grees. However, even after controlling for age differ- 


police officers, women generally had higher levels of 


education and were nearly twice as likely as men to be 
university graduates (Table 5). This could be related 
to the increasing numbers of women who have come 
into policing in recent years, coinciding roughly with 
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ences, women still had higher levels of education. 
Among private investigators, too, women tended to 
have higher levels of education than their male coun- 
terparts. The reverse was true for security guards. 
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Table 5: Highest level of education for police officers, private investigators and security guards 


a 


Police officers Private investigators Security guards 


Both Both Both 
sexes Men Women sexes Men Women sexes Men Women 


Total 


Less than high school diploma 
High school diploma 
Some trade or non-university 


Trade or non-university with 
certificate/diploma 


Some university 
University with bachelor’s 
degree or higher 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 
Note: Figures may not add to totals because of random rounding to 5. 


Visible minorities have 
higher representation in Table 6: Minority group representation in security occupations 
private security 


; Visible Aboriginal 
While some programs have been minorities persons 


established to encourage visible mi- 
norities to apply for police officer 


% 


positions, police services have ex- Population 15 
. Aaa crcalinet os and over 22,628,925 100 2,419,140 : 518,585 2.3 
Pee CeO GL ye en ee Men 11,022,455 100 1,166,790 10. 247,385 2.2 
such candidates. Visible minorities Women 11,606,470 100 1,252,350 10. pa aeaiik | Pe 
accounted for 3% of police offi- ; 
Gon ation . . All occupations 13,318,740 100 1,320,865 : 229,810 1.7 
Bee ae ok al oehae ke meee Men 7,191,125 100 709,995 9. 118,700 1.7 
and 11% of security guards in 1996 Women 6,127,615 100 610,880 10. Atay t Ome 8 
(Table 6). Not including Aborigi- ts a ape, ters fee ete 
nal persons, they made up 10% of pe race ange: is 1435 2. 4430 Be 
the employed labour force. Women 7,490 100 205m. B55" He7 
parioinal nl Private investigators 12,230 100 765 : 160 1.3 
original pefsons we Men 9,680 100 665 6. 115) Mate 
represented in both Women 2,550 100 95 50 2:0 
domains Security guards 69,780 100 7,815 2.9 
sad Men 55,715 100 6,805 3.0 
Aboriginal persons made up 1.7% Women 14,065 100 1010 a7. 2.6 
PEERS LCS UR, Cpu GAR Dw ~— NE * Rl MR an OR SS 
ofallsernployed ini 1126 (Table 6). Source: Census of Canada, 1996 
The percentage of Aboriginal Note: Figures may not add to totals because of random rounding to 5. 


police officers (3.0%) and security 
Guatdss (co) exceeded the 
national average, while that of 


—— 
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Aboriginal private investigators 
(1.3%) fell below. Part of the rea- 
son for the high representation 
among police officers is the recent 
trend toward self-administered 
First Nations Police Services (Abo- 
riginal police officers policing in 


Police have significantly 
higher earnings 


Average employment income for 
police officers in 1995 was consid- 
erably higher than for private 
security officers (Table 7). Police 


officers averaged $53,795, nearly 
$20,000 more than private investi- 
gators and more than double the 


their own communities). 
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Table 7: Average annual employment income for police 
officers, private investigators and security guards, 1995 


SSS SSS 


All occupations Police officers 


Both Both 
sexes Men Women sexes Men Women 


————— 


Canada 37,556 42,488 53,795 


Newfoundland 34,142 40,064 26,353 50,743 51,067 47,144 
Prince Edward Island 30,039 33,741 25,129 47,112 47,573 : 
Nova Scotia 32,824 37,398 26,093 48,810 49,410 41,657 
New Brunswick 32,865 37,811 25,461 51,927 52,295 44,463 
Quebec 35,021 39,340 28,449 53,806 54,549 45,688 
Ontario 40,281 45,477 32,645 54,098 55,470 45,462 
Manitoba 32,564 36,630 26,260 DOSSOMD 2.56511 oo 004 
Saskatchewan 31,402 35,289 25,227 53,272 54,575 41,829 
Alberta 37,097 42,725 28,091 53,531 54,794 41,787 
British Columbia 39,414 44,784 31,218 DOO OCOmN4 51805 
Yukon 42,786 47,050 37,715 62,761 63,869 ie 
Northwest Territories 47,108 52,144 40,037 65,321 67,421 a 


Ee ee 
Private investigators Security guards 


Canada 25,223 25,573 22,829 


Newfoundland a Hi a 25,104 26,358 15,004 
Prince Edward Island E: % - ZOTAR A4 Y 
Nova Scotia 27,048 26,790 fd 21,994 22,165 20,541 
New Brunswick 36,478 37,390 i 22,322 22,318 22,369 
Quebec 30,227 30,955 24,967 26,092 26,461 23,009 
Ontario 36,01 Ol C459 Ge oes 26,403 26,807 23,976 
Manitoba OIPOLOMmOILe46 7 20,/14 20,742 20,408 
Saskatchewan 38,709 44,084 29,053 22,944 23,329 20,260 
Alberta 37,902 41,324 26,957 Ppa |\Gysl BIPM syle} XO) AYO, 
British Columbia 35,690 36,463 33,718 2o2565" 2 OO CO OSS 
Yukon i i - : % - 
Northwest Territories % - - 30,963 31,364 ‘ 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 
Note: Figures may not add to totals because of random rounding to 5. 
* Too few cases to be meaningful. 
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average income of security guards. 
Several factors contribute to the 
differences. Not only are the edu- 
cation and training requirements 
for the private security field lower, 
but competition in the marketplace 
forces agencies to contain costs. 


Police officers in the Territories 
reported the highest average earn- 
ings in the country, followed by 
British Columbia and Ontario. 
Salaries in the Far North were most 
likely related to the high cost of liv- 
ing in the area. Prince Edward Is- 
land and Nova Scotia had the 
lowest average employment in- 
comes for police officers. 


Private investigators in Saskatch- 
ewan reported the highest average 
earnings, followed by Alberta. 
Nova Scotia and Quebec had rela- 
tively low averages. Security guards 
earned the most in Ontario and 
Quebec, the least in Manitoba. 


For all three groups, wage gaps 
existed between the sexes. Women 
police officers made, on average, 
19% less than men, probably 
because a greater proportion were 
young and thus had less seniority 
and experience. In 1996, over 90% 
of female officers were at the con- 
stable level, the lowest paid rank 
(Swolnmt) 7). Private: security 
showed a smaller wage gap 
between men and women. Female 
Ptivate investigators earned, on 
average, 13% less than their male 
counterparts. Among security 
guards, women earned 11% less. 


Summary 


Private security personnel differ 
from police officers in a number 
of ways. Private security personnel 
work for clients who pay them for 
setvices rendered, while police of- 
ficers are responsible for serving 
and protecting the public. 
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Minimum requirements and train- 
ing are considerably less for private 
security than for police officers. 


Private security personnel out- 
numbered police officers in both 
1991 and 1996. Their numbers in- 
creased slightly over the period, 
while police officer counts 
dropped. Women had greater rep- 
resentation in private security than 
in policing. Visible minorities, too, 
had higher percentages among pri- 
vate security personnel, while 
Aboriginal persons were well rep- 
resented in both domains. 


Education levels were higher 
among police officers, which was 
not unexpected, given the mini- 


Are you moving? 


mum educational requirements for 
the job. Employment income was 
considerably higher for police 
officers than for private security 
personnel. 


@ Note 


1 Equivalency refers to successful 
results on a test administered by an 
accredited educational institution to 
represent the equivalent of Grade 12 
education. 
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Recent reports and studies 


H JUST RELEASED 


HM Articles from Services Indicators 


Entertainment services: a growing consumer market 


Canadians spent $5.8 billion on entertainment 
setvices in 1996, up 49.4% in real terms from 
1986. Entertainment services accounted for 1.1% 
of the average household’s budget, up from 0.7%. 
On average, households spent $533 on 
entertainment services in 1996, up from $439, 
thanks to increased spending on cablevision in 
particular. 


Spending on cablevision reached almost $2.8 
billion in 1996, an 80% increase from a decade 
earlier. As a result, cablevision accounted for 
48% of the entertainment services consumer 
market, up from about 40% in 1986. 


Rentals of videotapes and videodiscs accounted 
for another 17% of the market. Spending 
increased 54% to just over $1 billion, primarily 
because the proportion of households renting 
videotapes increased from 42% to 61%. 
Households spent an average $92 on videotape 
rentals, compared with $74 a decade earlier. 


Spending on movies accounted for only 11% 
of the entertainment services market in 1996, 
down from 17%. Households spent $627 million 
in 1996, a 4% decline in real terms from 1986. 
Participating households’ average expenditure was 
$103, down from $142. 


Between 1986 and 1996, the consumer market 
for live sports events declined 4% to $401 million, 
partly because the proportion of households 
buying such tickets fell from 27% to 22%. 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Louise 
Earl, Labour and Household Surveys Analysis 
Division at (613) 951-2880. 
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Employment and remuneration in the services industries 
since 1984 


In recent years, Canada’s economy has become 
increasingly service-based. The shift is particularly 
evident on a sector-by-sector basis. This article 
offers an overview of changes in employment 
and remuneration in the service sector from 1984 
to 1997. Changes in full- and part-time employ- 
ment, self-employment and average wages and 
salaries are noted. Particular attention is paid 
to finance, insurance and real estate services; 
business services; food and beverage services; 
communication services; amusement and 
recreation services; and traveller accommodation 
services. 


For more information about these articles 
(which appeared in the third-quarter 1998 issue 
of Services Indicators, Catalogue no. 63-016-XPB, 
$35/$116 or 63-016-XIB, $26/$87), contact Don 
Little, Services Division at (613) 951-6739 or 
littdon@statcan.ca. 


— Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development 


Education at a Glance: OECD Indicators 1998, 
published in November 1998, presents an updated 
range of internationally comparable OECD 
education indicators. 


The 36 indicators in this volume represent 
the consensus of professional thinking on how 
to measure the current state of education interna- 
tionally. The indicators are organized thematically 
and accompanied by charts and tables. 


The indicators for Canada were calculated from 
data provided by Statistics Canada as part of 
its involvement with the Canadian Education 
Statistics Council, which includes the provincial 
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and ‘territorial deputy ministers of education. 
The data are accessible via the Internet at 
www.oecd.org/els/stats/els_stat.htm. 


For further information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact 
Jim Seidle, Centre for Education Statistics at 
(613) 951-1500 or seidjim@statcan.ca. 


@ Analytical Studies Branch reseatch 
Papets seties 


Are There High-tech Industries or Only High-tech 
Firms? Evidence from New Technology-based Firms 
J. Baldwin and G. Gellatly 

Research Paper Series no. 120 


Using data from Statistics Canada’s 1996 Survey 
of Operating and Financing Practices, this study 
found that more than 70% of successful new 
firms ate “high-tech.” That is, they innovate, use 
advanced technologies, employ skilled workers 
or emphasize training. The new firms are found 
in many sectots of the economy, not only in 
what are usually considered to be high-tech areas, 
such as biotechnology or information technology. 
(This study moves away from simplistic definitions 
of high-tech, often related to research and 
development expenditure.) 


Some industries, such as computer services, 
printing and publishing, and farm services, do 
have gteater numbers of high-tech firms. 
However, such firms are active in virtually all 
industries. 


Conversely, not all firms in high-tech industries 
ate high-tech. Many leading firms in “low-tech” 
industries are more advanced than those in high- 
tech industries. That is, they innovate more, use 
more advanced technologies or have higher 
worker skills. 


Are There High-tech Industries or Only High-tech 
Firms? Evidence from New Technology-based Firms is 
now available. To obtain a copy, contact Louise 
Laurin, Micro-economic Analysis Division at (613) 
951-4676. The paper is also available free on 
the Internet (www.statcan.ca). 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact John 
Baldwin or Guy Gellatly, Micro-Economic Analysis 
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Division at (613) 951-8588 or (613) 951-3758, 
respectively. 


Recent Canadian Evidence on Job Quality by Farm 
S7ze 

M. Drolet and R. Morissette 

Research Paper Series no. 128 


This study explores changes in job quality over 
time by re-examining the extent to which large 
firms pay higher wages and offer more fringe 
benefits than do small firms. The paper also 
documents how work schedules vary across firms 
of different size, and whether differences in these 
work schedules affect wages. 


Monetaty rewards, such as wages and fringe 
benefits, are one component of job quality that 
differs between small and large firms. Between 
1986 and 1997, workers in large firms earned 
15% to 20% more than those in small firms. 
However, some of this gap may be due to 
intangible differences between the two sets of 
workers and employers, which were not accounted 
for in the analysis. 


This paper also found that workers in large 
firms were at least four times more likely to be 
covered by a pension plan than workers in small 
firms. This finding has not changed significantly 
since at least the mid-1980s. 


Work schedules are a second component of 
job quality that varies by employer size. 
According to the 1995 Survey of Work Arrange- 
ments, weekly work hours did not differ 
significantly. However, workers in small firms 
were more likely to work more than five days 
per week, while workers in large firms were 
more likely to work shifts, that is, night, evening, 
rotating or split shifts. 


Finally, the paper found no significant effect 
of work schedules on the wage gap between 
large and small firms. The results emphasize 
the need to look at several dimensions of work 
to assess variation in job quality. 


To obtain a copy of Recent Canadian Evidence 
on Job Quality by Firm Size, contact Héléne 
Lamadeleine, Business and Labour Market Analysis 
Division? ate(G13) 951-52310°" The paper is-also 
available free on the Internet (www.statcan.ca). 
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For further information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Marie 
Drolet or René Morissette, Business and Labour 
Market Analysis Division at (613) 951-5691 or 
(613) 951-3608, respectively. 


To order studies in the Research Paper Series, 
contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional 
Reference Centre, or write to Publications Review 
Committee, Analytical Studies Branch, 24th floor, 
R.H. Coats Building, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. 
Or phone (613) 951-1804; fax (613) 951-5403. 


@ WHAT’S NEW WITH THE 
LFS? 


& Latest on the labour force 


The Winter 1999 issue of Labour Force Update 
(Catalogue no. 71-005-XPB, $29), titled “An 
overview of the 1998 labour market,” is now 
available. Selected observations follow. This issue 
of Perspectives highlights more findings in “Key 
labour and income facts.” 


@ Employment growth in 1998 was stronger 
than in any other year this decade. As a 
result, by the end of the year, more than 
60% of the population was working — the 
first time since 1991 that employment has 
been that high. 


@ Employment among women aged 25 to 54 
rose the most, continuing their long-term 
upward trend. Youths were the second largest 
source of job growth. After almost a decade 
of general decline, jobs for youths aged 15 
to 24 rose strongly, with both teenagers and 
those in their twenties sharing the gains. 


M Workers aged 55 and older also experienced 
strong job growth. As older people entered 
or stayed in the labour market to take new 
jobs, their participation fate increased, 
following almost two decades of steady 
decline. 


@ Employment growth among men aged 25 
to 54 was slightly weaker than in 1997. 
Because they are more likely to work full 
time, their modest increase contributed to a 
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slowdown in full-time job growth. Still, 
over two-thirds of the overall increase in 
employment was in full-time work. 


@ Employment rose across the country, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
In fact, employment in most provinces 
grew faster than the population, causing 
employment rates to rise. In percentage terms, 
employment growth was fastest in New 
Brunswick, Ontario and Alberta. 


For additional information, contact Jeannine 
Usalcas at (613) 951-4720; fax (613) 951-2869; 


e-mail: usaljea@statcan.ca. 


M LFS in review: CD-ROM 


This CD-ROM provides thousands of cross- 
classified series of Labour Force Survey data 
from 1976 to 1998. The package includes an 
easy-to-use data browser, a tutorial, the Labour 
Force Survey questionnaire, a comprehensive guide 
to the survey, a coefficient-of-variation calculator 
and more. Added to this year’s CD are data 
based on a new industry and occupation classifi- 
cation system, going back to January 1987. 
Changes have also been made to the public/ 
private sector variable. 


The 1998 Labour Force Historical Review on 
CD-ROM (Catalogue no. 71FO004XCB, $195) 
is now available. For additional information, 
contact Marc Lévesque at (613) 951-2793; fax 
(613) 951-2869; e-mail: levemar@statcan.ca. 


HM Overview of labour force statistics 


Historical Labour Force Statistics, 1998 (Catalogue 
no. 71-201-XPB, $114) is a print reference tool 
that provides the seasonally adjusted employment 
and unemployment statistics featured in the press 
each month. This annual publication presents 
data on general labour market characteristics for 
Canada, the provinces and metropolitan areas, 
with data going back 10 to 20 years. Each year, 
the series are updated according to the latest 
seasonal models and factors. 


For additional information, contact Marc 
Levesque, at, (619) 4951-2793; fax. (613)951-2869: 
e-mail: levemar@statcan.ca. 
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— Changes to data on industry, 
occupation and public/private sector 


With the release of January 1999 data, the Labour 
Force Survey (LFS) has changed to new 
classification systems for both industry and 
occupation data. All records from 1987 to 1998 
include codes for both old and new classifications. 
The survey has also harmonized its definition of 
the public and private sectors with that of the 
System of National Accounts. Analysis using the 
new classification systems appears in the spring 
issue of Labour Force Update (Catalogue no. 71- 
005-XPB). 


Industry 

Canada, the United States and Mexico recently 
agreed upon a new industrial classification system, 
the North American Industrial Classification 
System (NAICS). With the North American Pree 
Trade Agreement, a common classification was 
needed to facilitate comparisons of economic 
trends by industrial activity. The LFS is the 
first Statistics Canada program to release data 
under this new classification. Over the next few 
yeats, all major business and household surveys 
will make the switch, as will the 2001 Census. 


The new classification differs from the Standard 
Industrial Classification system (SIC80) established 
in 1980 (and adopted by the LFS in 1984) in a 
number of important respects. The new classifi- 
cation groups industries in terms of common 
inputs and processes, rather than outputs. It also 
accommodates industries that have emerged since 
the 1970s. Finally, service industries, which account 
for about three-quarters of employment, and a 
large share of output, play a more prominent 
role. A detailed account of NAICS can be 
found on the Statistics Canada Internet site at 
www.statcan.ca/english/Subjects/Standard/ 
index.htm. 


The new classification has six digits of detail. 
However, the LFS will code data only to the 
fourth digit, similar to the previous detail, 
reflecting constraints faced by the survey: First, 
industry codes ate assigned according to 
information provided by household respondents 
on the main activity of the business they work 
for or own. Second, job description information 
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must be coded quickly and within budget. Finally, 
the survey sample is not sufficient for estimates 
at the full level of detail. 


At the highest level of aggregation, NAICS 
has 20 sectors, compared with 18 divisions in 
the SIC80. Even this level is too detailed to 
provide reliable seasonally adjusted estimates for 
all provinces. Just as was done with the SIC80, 
the LFS has grouped some of the sectors for 
monthly, seasonally adjusted publication. While 
the titles of some groupings have not changed, 
the detailed industries they represent have. 
Consequently, direct comparisons cannot be made. 


Occupation 

In the late 1980s, Statistics Canada and Human 
Resources Development Canada (HRDC) worked 
to modernize the occupational classification system. 
The two agreed to code occupations in a way 
that allowed HRDC to aggregate into meaningful 
skill groups (known as NOC91), and Statistics 
Canada, into meaningful groups based on similar 
activities (SOC91). 


Until now, the census has been the only source 
of data based on the SOC91. The 1991 Census 
coded data to both the SOC80 and SOC91, 
and the 1996 Census coded exclusively to SOC91. 
Other household surveys will follow the LFS 
within the next couple of years. Data will be 
coded to four digits. But most users prefer higher 
levels of aggregation, which are less affected by 
response, coding and sampling errors. 


The SOC91 is fundamentally different from 
the SOC80. Comparisons between the two are 
meaningless at any level of aggregation. The LFS 
will provide historical series back to 1987 based 
om SOC01) . As with INATCS theses seties “ate 
available on CANSIM. 


Sector 

In January 1999, the definition of public and 
private sectors was changed. The inclusion of 
hospitals and universities in the public sector is 
now based on “funding” rather than “ownership.” 
This change increases the number of public 
employees in health and education industries, as 
all hospitals and universities are now included in 
this sector. The data have been recoded back 
to 1976; therefore, the time series is unbroken. 
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For more information about the effect of 
these changes on LFS products and _ services, 
contact “Marc Lévesque at (613) 951-2793. or 
levemar@statcan.ca. 


— WHAT’S NEW IN SAAD? 


BH After-tax LIMs 


The Small Area and Administrative Data Division 
is offering for the first time, as part of their 
standard statistical tables on families, information 
on Low Income Measures (LIMs) calculated on 
after-tax income. 


LIMs are a measure of relatively worse-off 
families. Before-tax LIMs became the subject 
of standard table 17 of the family databank with 
1994 data. Like all information from that 
databank, the data are available in aggregate form 
for geographical levels as large as the entire nation, 
or as small as individual letter carrier walks in 
urban areas. 


These after-tax LIMs, part of the Family Data 
series (service number 13C0016), as well as 
additional information, are available from Client 
Services, Small Area and Administrative Data 
Divasion, (613) 951-9720; fax (613)":951-4745: 


e-mail: saadinfo@statcan.ca. 


BH After-tax income 


Starting with 1996 information on income, data 
will be made available on income after tax. This 
type of information has been requested by many 
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users as it teflects the income available to 
Canadians for expenditure on consumer goods 
and services. 


Income information is aggregated to various 
levels of geography, from urban postal walks 
to provincial totals. 


For additional information on after-tax incomes, 
contact Client Services, Small Area and Adminis- 
trative Data Division at (613) 951-9720; fax (613) 
951-4745; e-mail: saadinfo@statcan.ca. 


@ Longitudinal data 1982 to 1996 


Data for 1996 have been added to the 
Longitudinal Administrative Databank (LAD), a 
10% sample of Canadian taxfilers. The LAD 
includes a wide variety of income and demo- 
graphic variables such as employment income, 
self-employment income, registered retirement 
savings plan contributions, alimony, age, sex, and 
census family composition. The large sample 
(2.2 million persons in 1996) ensures reliable 
estimates for Canada, the provinces, census 
metropolitan areas, and some _ subprovincial 
regions, based on aggregations of postal codes. 


Custom tabulations including 1996 data can 
now be provided. For further information, 
contact Client Services, Small Area and Adminis- 
trative Data Division at (613) 951-9720; fax 
(613) 951-4745; e-mail: saadinfo@statcan.ca. 
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Key 


labour and 


income facts 


Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Fiona Long at (613) 951-4628; longfio@statcan.ca or Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; 


bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Richard Vincent 

(613) 951-4070 


Business Conditions Survey of Manu- 
facturing Industries 

Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: Claude Robillard 

(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Cdté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Abdul Rashid 
(613) 951-6897 


Employment and income 


surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Nathalie Caron 
(613) 951-4168 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Household Facihties and Equipment 
Survey 

Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1888 297-7355 


Family Expenditure Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General Social Survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 


(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 

Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Thomas Dufour 
(613) 951-2088 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Thomas Dufour 
(613) 951-2088 


Special surveys 
Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Steve Arrowsmith 

(613) 951-0566 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Bill Magnus 
(613) 951-4577 
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Even though gross domestic product (GDP) growth was slower in the first three quarters of 1998, 


employment growth continued. 


% change from previous quarter 
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Sources: System of National Accounts; Labour Force Survey (seasonally adjusted) 


In 1998, while Quebec and Ontario recovered from 
the January ice storm, ongoing economic troubles in 
much of Asia contributed to plummeting prices for 
oil and other commodities. Beginning in late spring, 
the value of the Canadian dollar dropped sharply in 
relation to the American dollar, which many attributed 
to falling prices for natural resources. This led to a full 
percentage-point increase in the Bank of Canada rate 
during the summer. In the months following, the bank 
rate fell three-quarters of a percentage point to end 
the year at 5.25%. 


In Ontario, summer layoffs occurred in the 
automotive sector as a strike in the United States 
affected production at General Motors plants and 
many suppliers. In the end, at least 15,000 people were 
temporarily laid off across the province in June and 
July. 


Charts and text for this issue’s “Key labour and income 
facts” were adapted from Labour Force Update, Winter 1999, 
Catalogue no. 71-005-XPB. For more information, contact 
Geoff Bowlby, Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada at 
(613) 951-3325; fax (613) 951-2869; bowlgeo@statcan.ca. 


In the third quarter, business investment on new 
buildings and machinery and equipment, which had 
fuelled the expansion the year before, slipped as 
business sales volumes eased and prices fell. As well, 
fundraising on stock and bond markets dried up 
following the summer upheaval in global markets. 
With personal spending steady, exports were left to 
pick up the pace, reflecting the low dollar and steady 
demand in the United States and Europe. 


These events and other factors led to slower 
economic growth in the first three quarters of 1998. 
During that time, gross domestic product (GDP) 
advanced 1.6% from the end of 1997, compared with 
3.7% growth over the same period in 1997. In the 
third. quarter of 1998, employment was 1.8% higher 
than it had been at the end of 1997, similar to the 2.0% 
growth of the same period the year before. 
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In 1998, employment growth was strong enough to keep the employment rate on an upward trend. 
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1998 


In the final three months of 
1998, the pace of job growth 
quickened, leaving employment up 
449,000 (3.2%) since December 
1997. Asa result, by the end of the 
year more than 60% of the 
population was working, for the 
first time since 1991. This growth 
exceeded expectations and built on 
that of the previous year, when the 
number of working Canadians 
increased by 372,000 (2.7%). 
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The unemployment rate dipped to 8.0% at the end of 1998, the lowest since 1990. 
SE Ee 


During the mid-1990s, the 
unemployment trate dropped 
as people stopped looking for a 
job because they had retired, gone 
back to school or simply given 
up out of discouragement. For the 
last couple of years, however, 
unemployment has fallen because 
of improved job opportunities. 
The number of unemployed 
Canadians fell by 49,000 (3.7%) in 
1998, the second straight year of 
decline. As a result, the unem- 
ployment rate ended the year at 
8.0%, the lowest since 1990. 


Unemployment rate (%) 
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The labour force participation rate ended the year 0.8 percentage points higher than in December 1997, 
the largest rise in over 10 years. 


rc 


Labour force (’000) Participation rate (%) While the unemployment rate 
16,000 wee z : 66 has dropped, the rate of labour 
force participation has increased, 


15,800 + jumping from 64.8% at the end of 
1997 to 65.6% in December 1998, 
15,600 |- the largest year-over-year increase 


in labour market activity in over 10 
4 65 years. 
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Youth employment revived in 1998. 


SS 


After almost a decade of general Employment rate for 15 to 24 year-olds (%) 
decline, jobs for youths 15 to 24 65 
finally rebounded. 


Both teenagers and youths in 
their twenties shared in the job 
growth. At the start of the year, 
64.9% of youths aged 20 to 24 had 
a job; by the end of the year, some 
68.4% were employed. Teenagers, 
who wete more likely to be 
attending school, saw _ their 
employment rate rise from 37.5% 
to 40.4%. 


60 


55 


A number of possible causes 
contributed to this resurgence. As 
the labour market tightened, 50 : . | | : | , : 
employers may have begun hiring 4989 "1900 "1991 Micosiiitees | 1904” 1995 169011 1897 eae 
youths. Improvements in retail and vw 
wholesale trade employment, an Source: Labour Force Survey (seasonally adjusted) 
area of the economy that relies 
heavily on young staff, probably 
helped also. 
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After falling for nearly two decades, the participation rate for older people has risen in recent years, 


especially in 1998. 
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Participation rate of people 55 and over (%) 
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In 1998, both full- and part-time employment increased. 
ene 


Somme 3 i O00 8(2. 70) smore 
people worked full time in 1998, 
overt two-thirds of the overall 
increase in employment. The 
growth is proportionally smaller 
than that of 1997, when 398,000 
more full-time jobs were created. 


Following a drop the year 
before, part-time employment rose 
138,000 (5.3%) in 1998. But while 
a relatively large proportion of 
youths and adult women worked 
part time, most did so by choice. 
Only about 23% of young 
part-timers would have preferred 
full-time work, while 68% were 
also attending school. About 30% 
of adult women working part time 
were involuntary part-timers, while 
another 20% were also taking care 
of children. In contrast, 44% of 
adult men working part time 
wanted to have full-time jobs. 


Full-time employment (’000) 
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For the fourth year in a row, 
employment increased among 
people aged 55 and over. By the 
end of 1998, older workers had 
increased their ranks by 73,000 
(5.2%), two-thirds of whom were 
women. As older people entered 
or stayed in the labour market to 
take new jobs, their rate of labour 
force participation increased, 
following almost two decades of 
steady decline. In 1998, the 
participation rate for older women 
continued its long-term upward 
trend. Older men’s participation 
rate also increased, for only the 
second time in 20 years. 
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The self-employment rate resumed its upward trend part-way through 1998. 
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Self-employment rate (%) 
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Working for oneself has become 
more and more popular, or 
necessary, in the 1990s. So far this 
decade, 55% of the increase in 
employment has come from self- 
employment. With such rapid 
growth, the percentage of workers 
who work for themselves reached 
17.8% by the end of 1998, from 
about 14% at the start of the 1990s. 
Self-employment growth was 
especially strong in late 1996 and 
early 1997. Although flat at the 
start of 1998, it resumed a strong 
upward trend part-way through 
the year. As a consequence, self- 
employment was up 118,000 
(4.8%) by the end of the year. 


Gains in health and social services and in educational services spurred growth in public sector 


employment in 1998. 
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In response to a surplus in 
government revenue in the second 
quarter of 1997, the number of 
workers in the public sector 
expanded in 1998 for the first time 
in four years. While government 
setvices continued to shed jobs, 
health and social services and 
educational services led the public 
sector increase of 35,000 (1.7%). 


Employment in the public sector (’000) 
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After increases in sales during 1996 and 1997, growth in retail trade jobs finally materialized in 1998. 
a 
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Retail employment 


(3.3%), another industry that 
experienced strong job growth in 
1998 was trade, the source of 
much improvement for youths. 
About 70% of the increase came 
from the retail sector. Although 
retail sales proved to be relatively 
flat in 1998, hiring may have been 
based on growth from the year 
before. 


Retail sales 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey; Distributive Trades Division (seasonally adjusted) 


Investment in non-residential Sais and eA aeae construction may have led to the 1998 surge in 


construction jobs. 


- 


For the first time in many years, 
employment increased in the 
construction industry. Employ- 
ment rose 71,000 (9.4%) in 1998, 
the largest annual increase this 
decade. Even though residential 
building investment fell somewhat 
in the first three quarters of 1998, 
investment in both non-residential 
building and engineering construc- 
tion (road and infrastructure) was 
up. Despite employment growth, 
the number of construction 
workers has yet to recover fully 
from the last recession. 


First quarter 1995=100 
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Manufacturing employment reflected slower growth in output in 1998. 
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Through early 1998, employ- 
ment in manufacturing continued 
to grow at the previous year’s 
fast pace. However, in only 
three months manufacturing jobs 
plummeted 110,000 as a summer 
General Motors strike in the United 
States temporarily closed auto 
plants in Ontario and Quebec, 
and as employment fell in paper 
manufacturing; printing and 
publishing; and chemical pro- 
duction. With a recovery in 
the last: ‘quarter ofthe syear 
manufacturing ended the year up 
only 15,000 (0.7%) from its 
position in 1997. 


A drop in commodity prices appears to have had a delayed effect on employment in other 


primary industries. 


The “Asian flu” appears to have 
taken hold on jobs in other primary 
industries. As commodity prices 
plummeted in response to reduced 
demand from Asia, oil, mining and 
logging employers were forced to 
cut back. By the end of 1998, the 
number of other primary workers 
had dropped by 32,000 (11%), 
over three-quarters of it in mining, 
quarrying and oil wells. 


Raw materials prices, 1992=100 
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* Seasonally adjusted 
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In percentage terms, employment growth was strongest in New Brunswick, Ontario and Alberta. 
eee 
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Source: Labour Force Survey (seasonally adjusted) 


Because employment growth in 
most provinces was faster than that 
of the population, employment 
rates increased in all but Prince 
Edward Island. 


Strength in the service sector 
caused employment in Ontario 
tosrise-21350004(3.9%):and~-the 
unemployment rate to drop almost 
a full percentage point to 6.9%, the 
lowest since September 1990. 


Employment in Alberta con- 
tinued its long-term increase, rising 
51,000 (3.4%) in 1998. As oil prices 
hit new lows by the end of the year, 
employment in other primary 
industries dropped sharply. 
However, this and other losses 
were mote than offset by increases 
in transportation, communication 
ands) other) utilitieserand in 
community services. Even with the 
continued improvement in 
employment, an increase in the 
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number of people looking for 
work kept the unemployment rate 
in Alberta almost unchanged at 
5.7%, still the lowest in the country. 


Business and personal services 
provided most of the growth in 
New Brunswick, where employ- 
ment grew by 13,000 (4.1%). Asa 
result, the unemployment rate fell 
0.8 percentage points, ending the 
year at 11.6%. 
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Work Absence Rates, 1980 to 1997 
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1997 Results 


In 1997, close to half a million or around 5.5% of full-time employees lost some work time 
each week for personal reasons (excluding maternity leave). 


On average, each full-time employee lost 7.4 days over the year — 6.2 for illness or disability 
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In total, it is estimated that, among full-time workers, 66 million workdays were lost in 1997. 
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Earnings mobility of Canadians, 1982-1992 


Ross Finnie 


Over the last decade, a renewed interest in the distribution of earnings 
has taken hold in Canada, spurred largely by concerns about increasing 
inequality during a period of relatively flat earnings. This analysis 
looks at the earnings mobility of Canadians from 1982 to 1992 
using Statistics Canada’s Longitudinal Administrative Databank. 
(Adapted from a report published by Human Resources 
Development Canada.) 


Working past age 65 
Mark Walsh 


Increasingly, men past the traditional retirement age (65) are continuing 
to work. This article examines whether changes in the workplace 
have accompanied this trend. The variables examined include self- 
employment, part-time work and flexible work arrangements. 


Saving for retirement: RRSPs and RPPs 
Ernest B. Akyeampong 


The two principal tax-assisted vehicles for retirement income planning 
in Canada are registered retirement savings plans (RRSPs) and 
employer-sponsored registered pension plans (RPPs). Using 1996 
tax data, this study compares various groups of workers and their 
retirement saving patterns. 
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Hours polarization at the end of the 1990s 
Karen Hall 


Hours polarization, or the move away from the standard work 
week to either a shorter or longer work week, is a continuing trend 
in Canada. This study looks at how hours polarization has grown in 
the 1990s. (Based on a paper presented at Statistics Canada’s 
Economic Conference 1999.) 


Literacy in the workplace 
Harvey Krahn and Graham S$. Lowe 


Previous studies of the job skills gap have focused on the problem 
of workers with literacy deficits. Yet, in terms of the costs to 
individuals, firms and the national economy, literacy surplus (or 
underemployment) is equally important. This article examines the 
“fit” or “mismatch” between job requirements and workers’ literacy 
skills, profiling patterns of literacy use and under-use in the labour 
market. (Adapted from a report published by Statistics Canada 
and Human Resources Development Canada.) 


Symbols | 


The following standard symbols are used in Statistics Canada publications: 


figures not available 

figures not appropriate or not applicable 

nil or zero 

amount too small to be Spree 

preliminary figures 

revised figures 

confidential to meet secrecy requirements of the Statistics Act 


The paper used in this publication meets the minimum requirements of American 
National Standard for Information Sciences — Permanence of Paper for Printed 
Library Materials, ANSI 239.48 — 1984. 
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From the Managing Editor 
REA aaa RU SLEPT TL TT AEN EE LATE NTT 


For the record 


In the previous issue of Perspectives, we charted the 
telative durations of unemployment for selected age- 
sex groups. We neglected to mention that, because the 
data came from the Labour Force Survey (LFS), they 
referred to incomplete spells of unemployment; that 
is, spells as of the LFS reference week. Some may 
indeed have ended in that week, but most probably 
continued. 


By combining LFS data with information from the 
Employment Insurance beneficiaries files of Human 
Resources Development Canada, one can estimate the 
length of completed spells of unemployment. The 
Business and Labour Market Analysis Division 
(BLMAD) of Statistics Canada has done extensive 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
_ have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for 


_ publication, communications should be factual and~ 


analytical. We encourage readers to inform us about their 


current research projects, new publications, data sources, 


_and upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Statistics Canada - Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE 


work in this area and published several studies on the 
subject. Interested readers can find a complete list of 
BLMAD’s reseatch documents on Statistics Canada’s 
web site (www.statcan.ca/english/Vlib/Research/ 
analytical.htm). 


Since we were interested only in relative durations, 
the relationships shown in the chart should not differ 
significantly from those derived using completed 
spells data. 


Henry Pold 
Managing Editor 
E-mail: poldhen@statcan.ca 


_ Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to: Bruce Rogers, “What’s 
new?” Perspectives on Labour and Income, 9th floor, Jean 
Talon Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OTO. 


Telephone (613) 951-2883; fax (613) 951-4179; e-mail: 


rogebru@statcan.ca. 
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S $4, 
Phe cay 


_ Follow Mike (a fictional character) through the 
justice system. What happens after he steals 
_ & portable CD player from a department store? 

_ What is the reaction of the police? Will he 
qualify for an alternative measures program or 
will he have to spend time in custody? 


Cnt 


@ | 
A P # i ofile of ' Uritten in an easy-to-read question and answer format, A Profile of Youth 


Justice in Canada is ideal for educators, students, policy makers and others 
You th _ working in the justice field, from those with limited knowledge of the justice system 
__ to experts in the field. This profile addresses common questions, such as: 


What is the current young offenders legislation? 
How do alternative measures work? 


Justice in 
Canada 
can answer 
many of 
your 
questions. 


How does youth crime vary across Canada? 

Are younger youths accused of different crimes than older youths? 
Who are the victims of youth violence? 

How many youths are transferred to adult court? 

Do males and females receive the same length of custody? 

What offences are repeat offenders committing? 

What is happening in Canada that may affect youth crime? 


With 41 charts and 8 tables, A Profile of Youth Justice in Canada provides lots 
of visual cues to understanding youth justice in Canada. It is an excellent 
textbook for law and criminology courses, as well as a comprehensive source of 
facts and figures for researchers and policy makers. 


A Profile of Youth Justice in Canada is available as a paper product (catalogue 
#85-544-XPE) for $40 in Canada and for US$40 outside of Canada. It is also 
available on the Internet (catalogue #85-544-XIE) for $30. 


Order your copy today by calling toll-free 1 800 267-6677 or faxing toll-free 
1 800 889-9734 or by writing to Statistics Canada, Dissemination Division, 
Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K1A OT6. 


You may also contact the nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre listed 
in this publication or order via Internet e-mail, at order@statcan.ca. 


BLLLLLLES 


For customized data requests or information on the Canadian justice system, 
telephone 1-800-387-2231. 


Tn this issue 


M@ Earnings mobility of 


Canadians, 1982-1992 net. 9 


The 1982-92 period was characterized by both 
earnings mobility and earnings stability — a classic, 
“Ts the glass half-empty or half-full?” issue. 


Earnings were more stable among those at the 
top of the distribution and mobility was generally 
more upward than downward, especially over 
longer periods and particularly for younger 
workers. The lower end of the earnings distribution 
was continually restocked with new entrants. 


Only 28% of those who started in the lowest 20% 
of the income distribution in 1982 were still there 
10 years later. Moreover, of the 72% who had 
moved out of the bottom quintile, one-fifth had 
moved to one of the top two. 


Beneath the broad patterns, mobility varied 
substantially by age and sex. Younger workers 
tended to be more mobile than older ones, 
especially in an upward direction, while women 
were generally less likely to reach the top. 


Upward mobility declined overall from the early 
1980s to the early 1990s, although women aged 
25 to 54 years were actually more likely than men 
to move up in the later years, right through the 
recessionary 1990s. Similarly aged men experienced 
a slight decline in their rates of relative earnings 
growth; and both men and women under 25, 
especially those who began at the lowest earnings 
levels, saw less upward mobility in the 1990s. 
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Mi Working past age 65 . p. 16 


The likelihood of men’s continuing to work past 
age 65 is increasing. In 1986, only 29% of men 
who were both employed and aged 60 to 64 five 
years earlier were apt to be still employed. By 
1998, the likelihood had increased to 41%. 


The incidence of longer tenure (the proportion of 
workers with 5 years or more of job tenure) also 
increased, from 69% in 1989 to 81% in 1998. 
Similarly, average years of continuous service rose 
slightly over the period, from 19 to a little over 


The higher probability of older men’s remaining 
employed was accompanied by an increase in 
“transition-friendly” work arrangements such as 
self-employment, flexitime and home-based work. 


Self-employment rose as the cohort group aged — 
from 26% in 1988 (when the group was aged 55 
to 59), to 37% in 1993, and’ 60%, in 1998. Part- 
time work also increased over the period — from 
G7e in (96S sto [57oun, 1993) and 30% in 1998: 


Flexitime among those aged 60 to 69 more than 
doubled (from 15% to 35%) between 1991 and 
1995, and home-based work also increased (8% 
to 10%). Increases were noted, too, in short work 
weeks (one to two days a week) and on-call work. 
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Highlights 


li Saving for retirement: RRSPs 
and RPPs Pap sl 


@ Contributions to “normal” RRSPs (registered 
retirement savings plans) increased dramatically 
between 1991 and 1996, from $13.4 billion to 
$23.8 billion. Employee contributions to RPPs 
(registered pension plans), on the other hand, 
increased little (from $6.3 billion to $6.9 billion). 


M@ Of taxfilers eligible to participate in RRSPs, 36% 
made some contribution in 1996. Employees were 
more likely to do so than the self-employed: 43% 
versus 35%. 


mM Contrary to expectation, the 1996 RRSP 
participation rate was considerably higher among 
employees with an RRP than among taxfilers 
without such coverage: 58% of eligible employees, 
compared with 34%. 


M@ The average RPP contribution by the 3.1 million 
employees with contributory registered pension 
plans was $1,951. About 1.4 million plan members 
contributed an average $1,719 only to RPPs in 
1996. The 1.7 million who contributed to both 
RRSPs and RPPs put an average $2,135 into their 
REPS. 


M The average contribution to RRSPs in 1996 was 
$3,959 ($3,168 by employees in contributory RPPs, 
$3,992 by employees without RPPs, and $5,579 
by the self-employed), compared with $3,398 for 
those with employer-sponsored plans. However, 
when RPPs are considered, average retirement 
savings by employees contributing to both plans 
were similar to those of the self-employed, and 
higher than those of employees without RPP 
coverage. 


@ Surprisingly, relatively low RRSP participation rates 
were recorded for non-professional self-employed 
taxfilers with high annual incomes ($80,000 and 
overt). 
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M@ Hours polarization at the end 
of the 1990s epee 


M During the last 20 years, hours polarization — or 
the move to shorter (less than 35 hours) and longer 
(more than 40 hours) work weeks — has increased 
steadily. 


@ Women are far more likely than men to work 
short hours: in 1998, 50% of women and just 
28% of men worked less than 35 hours per week. 
More men than women, however, worked between 
35 and 40 hours (43% versus 39%). And at least 
twice as many men as women worked 41 hours 
or more per week. 


M@ Long work weeks are still more common in 
goods-producing industries, and short work weeks 
remain more common in service-producing 
industries. 


M@ In terms of occupation, managers worked the 
longest hours in 1998, while those in sales and 
service jobs and attendants, helpers, and other 
service workers, put in the shortest. 


Mi Literacy in the workplace __... p. 38 


M@ According to the International Adult Literacy 
Survey, about 700,000 Canadian workers were in 
jobs with reading-writing demands that seemed 
to exceed their prose literacy skills in 1994; close 
to 2.5 million, however, were in jobs that did not 
appear to take full advantage of these skills. The 
proportions for document literacy followed much 
the same patterns; those for quantitative literacy 
showed some minor differences. 


M The proportion of workers whose skill level 
matched their job requirements varied. For all three 
types of literacy, the proportion of workers well- 
matched to both medium- and high-skills jobs 
exceeded that of those with low skills in a low- 
requirement setting. More than one in five workers 
however, were in jobs that did not make full use 
of their literacy skills. 
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Highlights 


@ Overall, about three-quarters of Canadian workers HM What's new? ea Daas 
enjoyed a reasonable match between literacy skills 
and job requirements. However, a large proportion 


fell into. low-low and medium-medium M Just released 

requirement/competency categories. DUDHE SN Eo MenHan Wages an Salaties, 1996 
@ Among workers whose skills did not mesh with Labour For es Update | 

their job requirements, greater proportions Annual Estimates of Employment, Earnings and Hours, 

experienced a skill surplus (underemployment) than 1986-1998 


a skill deficit (insufficient skills). “Room utilization in the traveller accommodation 
industry,” Services Indicators 


Rural and Urban Household Expenditure Patterns for 
1996 


Family Expenditures, Household Facilities and Equipment 
Income after Tax, Distributions by Size in Canada, 1997 
Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1997 

Low Income Persons, 1980 to 1997 


To What Extent Are Canadians Exposed to Low Income: 
1993-1996 


Changes to SHS/FAMEX 


Al Comparison of the Results of the Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics (SLID) and the Survey of Consumer 
Finances (SCF), 1993-1996 
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The ALL-NEW Market Research Handbook 1998 
reveals the Canadian marketplace the way no other 
statistical resource can. It delivers first hand results 
from more than 20 specialized Statistics Canada 


surveys, plus the very latest details from the 
1996 Census, in one practical sourcebook! 


For entrepreneurs, market researchers, planners 
and analysts, for big business and small, Market 
Research Handbook 1998 is an invaluable and 


comprehensive decision-support tool. 


Capitalize on opportunities... 

> spot emerging market trends 

» position your products 
effectively 

» gain a competitive edge in 
an increasingly volatile and 
competitive economy 


... and manage the future of 
your market! 

Analyze the conditions in your 
market — from the local to the 
national level — using: 


e population e age 

e education e sex 

e retail sales e earnings 
e household expenditures 

e and more! 

Add this unique 


all-in-one business tool 
to your research arsenal 


today! 


e private and public investment 
e consumer and industrial 
price indexes 
e international trade data 
e Gross Domestic Product 
e and more! 


e by industry 
e size of business 
e urban area 
e plus more! 


Unlock Canadian Consumer and Business Markets... 


e help-line phone numbers to 
connect you directly to 
analysts and specialists 

e CANSIM data references 

e over 145 statistical tables, 
enhanced by over 60 charts 
and graphs 

e complete data source 
for follow-up research 


e unparalled demographic and 
economic information on 45 


urban centres across Canada 
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Earnings mobility of 


Canadians, 1982-1992 


Ross Finnie 


vet the last decade, a renewed interest in the 
() distribution of earnings has taken hold in 

Canada as elsewhere. This interest has been 
spurred largely by concerns about increasing inequality 
during a period of relatively flat earnings. Workers in 
the lower reaches of the distribution have fallen 
behind in both relative and absolute terms, a sharp 
reversal from the previous decades of steady increases 
across the entire distribution. Furthermore, these 
reversals appear concentrated among particular 
groups, such as young people, those with less educa- 
tion, and individuals in import-competing industries. 


A good deal is known about the distribution of 
earnings in any given year and how it has changed over 
time.' However, virtually nothing is known about earn- 
ings mobility in Canada: how people’s earnings change 
from one year to another, how short-run earnings 
mobility compares with longer-run changes, how 
these tendencies vary by age or sex, or whether the 
patterns have changed in recent years. 


If understanding earnings dynamics is so important, 
why is so little known? The answer lies in the nature 
of the data available until recently. Virtually all existing 
studies are based on cross-sectional data (that is, data 
gathered at a single point in time). The study of earn- 
ings dynamics requires longitudinal data, which follow 
the same people over time. Until the 1980s, Canada 
had no longitudinal databases of the size, time span or 
representative nature suitable for a general study of 
earnings dynamics. 


The present study analyzes the earnings mobility of 
paid workers from 1982 to 1992, using Statistics 


Adapted by Statistics Canada from The Earnings Mobility 
of Canadians, 1982-1992, published by Human Resources 
Development Canada (Applied Research Branch), Working 
Paper W-97-3Ea. Ross Finnie is with the School of Policy 
Studies at Queen’s University and the Business and Labour 
Market Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 951- 
3962, (613) 533-6000, ext. 74219 or ref@qsilver.queensu.ca. 
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Canada’s Longitudinal Administrative Databank 
(LAD) (see Data source). The LAD possesses the 
sample framework, longitudinal structure, earnings 
information, and size to address the following: 


@ What is the extent of earnings mobility in Canada? 


@ How does short-term mobility compare with longer- 
term mobility? 


@ Did the structure of earnings mobility change 
between the early 1980s and the early 1990s? 


® How do mobility patterns compate across age-sex 
groups? 


The cross-sectional story: who was 
doing well in 1983 and 1992? 


Not surprisingly, men in the prime age group and, to 
a lesser degree, younger and older men were more 
heavily concentrated in the upper earnings quintiles in 
1983 and 1992 (two roughly comparable “trough” 
years) (Chart A). All others — including women of all 
ages — were more clustered in the lower reaches of the 
overall distribution of earnings. On the other hand, 
the first group was somewhat less concentrated in the 
top two quintiles in the later period, in contrast to 
prime age women, whose proportion grew from 
24.5% to 32.7%, with commensurate decreases in the 
lower quintiles.* 


The most dramatic changes, however, were among 
the youngest workers. In 1983, some 17.8% of entry 
age men were in the top two quintiles and 61.6% in 
the bottom two. By 1992, only 9.7% — barely half the 
earlier level — were in the top two quintiles and a full 
72.1% were in the bottom two. Changes for entry age 
women were in the same direction but not quite as 
marked (owing in part to their lower starting posi- 
tions): the percentage in the top two quintiles declined 
from 6.5% to 4.5%, and that in the bottom two in- 
creased from 72.0% to 79.7%. In short, this age group 
lost considerable ground over the period. 
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Earnings mobility of Canadians, 1982-1992 


The Longitudinal Administrative 
Databank (LAD) is now a 10% sam- 
ple of taxfilers created from Revenue 
Canada tax records by Statistics Cana- 
da’s Small Area and Administrative 
Data Division. Individuals are fol- 
lowed over time via their social 
insurance numbers. The LAD started 
as a 1% sample running from 1982 
through 1992 originally, thus deter- 
mining the period covered by this 
analysis. 

The LAD’s coverage ranges from 
91% to 95% of the adult population 
(official population estimates), with 
relatively little attrition, meaning that 
it is representative in both a static and 
dynamic context — the latter being 
particularly important for a study of 
earnings mobility. 

The LAD includes information 
drawn from individuals’ tax files: 


Younger men were also less 
likely to be near the top of the 
overall earnings distribution in 
$992 than .in1983) Uhose.in. the 
upper two quintiles declined from 
54.3% to 45.9% and those in the 
bottom two quintiles rose from 
27.1% to 32.6%. Younger women 
saw somewhat less movement 
over the decade, maintaining their 
percentage in the top two quintiles 
(24.0%) and increasing only slightly 
in the bottom two (from 49.6% in 
1985 to 51:0%nn1 992). 


Earnings mobility: the 
quintile transitions 


In general, a relatively high degree 
of short-term earnings stability 
(or “immobility”) between 1982 
and 1983, and 1991 and 1992 char- 
acterized the upper quintiles espe- 
cially.” For example, 86.9% of 
earners in the top quintile in 1991 
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Data source 


basic demographic characteristics, 


income, tax deductions, and tax paid. 


Most critical to this analysis is the earn- 
ings variable; that is, wages and salaries 
from paid employment. 


How the working samples 
were constructed 

The cross-sectional (year-by-year) 

samples used in the analysis cover the 

1982-92 period and include individuals 

who 

e earned at least $1,000 (1992 constant 
dollars); 

e made no more than $1,000 in (gross) 
self-employment income; 

e were between 20 and 64 (inclusive); 
and 

e were not enrolled full time in post- 
secondary school. 


Placement in the overall earnings 
distribution — the backbone of this 
analysis — is based on all persons in the 


were similarly placed in 1992 
(Table), while 65.2% and 57.6% of 
those in the bottom and second 
quintiles, respectively, remained in 
those positions. If those in adjacent 
quintiles are included, the percent- 
age of persons who moved at least 
two quintiles from one year to the 
next was very low, between 4.2% 
and 7.3% across the different 
quintiles. Indeed, over different 
periods and lengths of interval, 
earnings stability was uniformly 
greatest at the top of the distribu- 
tion. 


Mobility was more evident 
over the longer term generally, 
especially among those in the bot- 
tom quintiles. For example, 76.8% 
of those in the top quintile in 1987 
were there again in 1992, while only 
40.0% and 37.0% of those in the 
bottom and second quintiles were 
similarly stable. Over 10 years, 


relevant cross-sectional samples in 
each year, with no longitudinal restric- 
tions applied. For the mobility analy- 


‘sis, persons must meet the sample 


inclusion criteria in the specific years 
under consideration — but not neces- 
sarily in other years.’ 


The age groups used were “entry” 
(20 to 24), “younger” (25 to 34), 
“prime” (35 to 54), and “older” (55 to 
64).° For the initial, static portion 
of the analysis, persons were grouped 
by their age in the relevant year; in the 


dynamic analysis, they were catego- 
rized by their age in the initial year, 


with older workers dropped as they 
aged beyond the upper cut-off. The 
dynamic analysis thus represents fixed — 
cohorts that age over the period 
considered, with the older cohorts 
changing as increasingly longer periods 
are considered. 


while almost three-quarters (73.3%) 
of those in the top quintile in 1982 
were similarly situated in 1992,° 
barely one-quarter of those who 
started in one of the bottom 
two quintiles were still in the same 
low ranks (28.3% and 27.9%, 
respectively). 


In short, earnings across the 
entire distribution tended to be 
stable over the one- and 2-year 
intervals, but — not surprisingly — 
far less so in the longer term (over 
5,and 10 years): Furthermore, 
movement out of the lower levels 
was countered by relative stability 
at the top, especially over the longer 
fers 


This last observation should 
probably be taken as good news: 
over time, earnings have tended to 
improve for those at the bottom, 
while they have generally remained 
strong for those already at the top. 
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Earnings mobility of Canadians, 1982-1992 


Chart A: Men were more heavily concentrated in the upper earnings quintiles. 


Earnings 
quintile 


| Top 


CL] Third 


a Second 


23 Bottom 


Entry 


Younger 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank 


* Fourth and top combined. 


But how can this be — how can 
there be more “winners” than “los- 
ers’? In other words, if a good 
number of earners are moving up 
in the distribution, and most who 
begin at the higher levels remain 
there, who is filling the void at the 
bottom? The answer is that new 
entrants are continually entering the 
labour market at lower earnings 
levels and moving up the distribu- 
tion in turn (if they remain). 


On the other hand, these tenden- 
cies — especially the upward move- 
ments — should not be exaggerated. 
For example, although “only” 
28.3% of those who started out in 
the bottom quintile were still there 
10 years later, over half of the low 
earning entrants (56.1%) were 
in one of the lower two quintiles 
and just 7.2% had made it to the 
top. da/contrast,. only.7.9% of 
those beginning in the top quintile 


ale cle cE 


were in one of the bottom two 
groups 10 years later, while 73.3% 
remained at the top and 87.1% 
Wetendin one ofthe top) two 
quintiles. The same general pattern 
holds over the shorter intervals. 


So, while many of those starting 
in the lower quintiles moved 
to higher levels in the earnings dis- 
tribution over time, their gains 
were often not very large and their 
starting position remained a good 
predictor of where they would 
be in later years — even if the 
probability of moving up did 
increase over the long term. 


Short-term upward mobility 
by age and sex 
Regardless of their age or sex, those 
in the lower earnings quintiles 
experienced greater upward mobil- 
ity from one year to the next than 
those in the higher ones. The gen- 


eral nature of this finding is hardly 
surprising, but its strength and 
uniformity are notable, while 
setting the stage for what follows. 


This observation also reveals the 
importance of looking at the 
dynamics by starting quintile — in 
order to assess the underlying struc- 
tures of earnings mobility (Chart B). 
For example, although younger 
groups tended to have generally 
higher rates of short-term upward 
mobility, their earnings were lower 
to begin with. In fact, once the 
starting quintile is controlled for, 
mobility patterns tended to favour 
older groups of workers (except 
the oldest). 


Men were generally more likely 
than women to move to higher 
earnings quintiles. However, short- 
term upward mobility declined 
over the 1982-92 period for all 
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Karnings mobility of Canadians, 1982-1992 


Table: Quintile movements, all earners 


Starting 
quintile 


1982-83 1985-86 


Moved up 
All 
Top 
Fourth 
Third 
Second 
Bottom 


Moved down 
All 
Top 14.9 
Fourth 16.9 
Third 16.7 
Second 16.4 
Bottom 


Stayed the same 
All 67.4 
Top 85.1 87.4 
Fourth 68.3 That 
Third 62.6 64.2 
Second 56.4 57.0 
Bottom 62.6 63.2 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank 


One year 


1988-89 


Period of dynamics 
2 years 


1991-92 1982-84 1987-89 


% 


13.7 : : 16.9 
17.3 : : 20.5 
18.2 ; ; Zila 
Vibes) : 18.4 


68.4 69.2 61.1 61.0 
86.2 86.9 83.1 83.1 
69.4 70.5 63.1 62.2 
63.1 63.9 55.6 54.5 
BMS 57.6 47.5 48.3 
64.4 65.2 52.8 53.8 


1990-92 


5 years 


10 years 


1982-87.) 1987-92 "1982-92 


ets 
21.0 
20.9 
18.6 


61.5 
82.4 
61.6 
54.5 
49.4 
56.9 


Note: The figures represent the percentage of individuals who moved up or down or stayed the same. 


groups of men (except older men 
in the second quintile), with the de- 
clines most apparent at the onset 
of the early 1990s recession. 


In contrast, women’s upward 
mobility increased in some cases, 
remained essentially unchanged in 
others, and declined less steeply 
than men’s in most of the remain- 
ing situations. Thus, although 
women’s rates of upward mobility 
remained below those of men, 
their relative situation improved 
overt the period, in some cases 
substantially. 


Short-term downward mobility 
by age and sex 

As might be expected from what 

was shown earlier, short-term 

downward mobility was generally 

less common than upward mobil- 

ity for all groups except older men 
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and women (Chart C). More 
precisely, in almost every case, the 
probability of moving up from the 
bottom and second quintiles was 
more common than the roughly 
comparable probability of moving 
down from the top or fourth 
quintiles; likewise, upward move- 
ments from the middle quintile 
were more common than down- 
ward ones. (Younger and prime 
age women in the middle quintile 
were, however, moderately more 
likely to move down than up in a 
number of cases.) 


While short-term downward 
mobility was less common for 
entry age men than for younger or 
prime age men overa//, this was 
largely because entry age men 
tended to be already more concen- 
trated at the lower earnings levels. 


Furthermore, the likelihood of their 
moving down from the top two 
quintiles, in particular, tended to be 
considerably /zgher than that of the 
two older groups. Prime age men 
were the most stable of all in the 
top quintile. Not surprisingly, older 
men were more likely to move 
down than the younger groups, 
reflecting their shift toward 
retirement. 


The patterns by sex are mixed. 
Younger women were more likely 
to move down from the higher 
quintiles than were younger men, 
reflecting their looser attachment to 
the labour force during the princi- 
pal child-bearing years. In contrast, 
prime age women were in many 
cases /ess likely to move down from 
a given quintile than were men in 
the same age group. A similar 
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Farnings mobility of Canadians, 1982-1992 


Chart B: Men were generally more likely than women to move to 
higher earnings quintiles. 
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pattern exists for older women and 
men. Thus, women have experi- 
enced greater stability at the top 
than have men.® 


Finally, although mixed, the 
evidence generally suggests stable 
ot teduced probabilities of mov- 
ing down from the top two 
quintiles) over , the (period 
(“increased stability at the top”) 
across the various groups, and in- 
creased downward movement in 
the lower quintiles (“increased 
volatility at the bottom’). 


Long-term quintile dynamics 
by age and sex 
Upward movement in earnings in 
the longer term — previously seen 
for all workers taken together — 
was especially strong among the 
entry age and younger groups 
(Chart D), particularly for those at 
lower levels. For example, of en- 
try age men who had earnings in 
the bottom or second quintile in 
1752, Some’ o2 Ovouand 73.0%, 
respectively, had moved to a higher 
quintile by 1992. Younger men had 
moderately lower rates of upward 
mobility than the entry group, but 
Even ine, Prime ager and older 
workers experienced substantial 
movement over the longer inter- 

vals. 


Women’s lower rates of upward 
mobility generally held over the 
long term (Chart D), but the shifts 
in these patterns over time were 
again in their favour. For entry age, 
younger, and prime age men, 
longer-term upward mobility 
declined across the board. In con- 
trast, entry age, younger, and prime 
age women had almost uniform 
increases in the rates of upward 
mobility.’ 
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Earnings mobility of Canadians, 1982-1992 


Rates of downward mobility 
were generally much lower than 
rates of upward mobility in the 
longer term, especially for entry 
age and younger workers, but also 
for the prime age groups. For 
example, among younger men, 
38.2% moved to higher levels over 
the 1982-92 period, while only 
16.8% moved down. Longer-term 
(5-year) downward mobility in- 
creased almost uniformly for all 
men and decreased for women. As 
a result, longer-term earnings mo- 
bility patterns of men and women 
have also become more similar. 


Summary 


The 1982-92 period was character- 
ized by both earnings mobility and 
earnings stability — a classic, “Is the 
glass half-empty or half-full?” issue. 


Earnings were more stable at the 
top of the distribution, and move- 
ment was generally more upward 
than downward, especially over 
longer periods and particularly for 
younger workers, while the lower 
end was continually restocked with 
new entrants. For example, nearly 
three-quarters of all those in the top 
earnings quintile in 1982 were still 
in the highest group 10 years later, 
while only about one-quarter of 
those who started in the lowest 
quintile remained in the bottom 
rank. 


Mobility patterns varied substan- 
tially by age and sex. Younger 
workers tended to be more 
mobile than older ones, especially 
upward, while women were gen- 
erally less likely to reach the top 
quintile. 


Upward mobility declined over- 
all from the early 1980s to the early 
1990s, but the shifts in the patterns 
varied considerably by age and sex 
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Chart C: Younger women were more likely than younger men to 


move down from the higher earnings quintiles. 
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RBarnings mobility of Canadians, 1982-1992 


Chart D: Rates of downward mobility were generally much 
lower than rates of upward mobility in the longer term. 
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(as did cross-sectional earnings 
patterns). Women in their core 
working years (25 to 54) were con- 
siderably more likely to move up 
through the earnings distribution in 
later years. Men of similar age 
experienced a slight decline in their 
rates of relative earnings growth, 
while the youngest groups of 
women and men (under 25) saw 
less upward mobility, especially 
those who began at the lower 
levels. 


@ Notes 


1 See Banting and Beach (1995) and 
Beach and Slotsve (1996) for literature 
reviews and recent empirical work. 


2 For example, the measures of earn- 
ings mobility from 1982 to 1983 are 
based on identifying individual’s posi- 
tions in the cross-sectional distribu- 


tions for persons in the working sam- 
ples in both years. A similar approach 
is used over longer intervals and differ- 
ent periods. 


3 Age is that at the end of the relevant 
year (as reported on tax forms). 


4 See Finnie (1997) for supporting 
tables. 


5 This greater stability at the top is 
due in part to the greater width (pro- 
portion of the median wage) of the 
upper quintile in real dollar terms. 
OECD (1996) addresses this point, 
and provides alternative results based 
on “equal width” earnings bands. 


6 The stability at the top becomes 
even clearer when movements into the 
adjacent fourth quintile are taken into 
account. For example, the percentage of 
those starting in the top fifth of all 
earners who remained at or near the top 
was 89.7% over the 1987-92 period and 
87.1% over the full 10-year interval. 


7 Some 17.0% of all earners moved 
to a higher quintile in the most recent 
one-year transition, while 13.8% moved 
down and 69.2% remained in the same 
quintile (Table). Over 2 years, 22.0% 
moved up, 16.5% moved down, and 
61.5% did not move. Over the most 
recent 5-year interval, 31.0% moved up, 
19.0% moved down, and 50.0% stayed 
in the same quintile. Finally, over the 
full 10-year interval, 39.5% of all those 
who remained in the labour market 
had moved to a higher earnings quintile 
by the final year, 19.2% had moved to 
a lower one, and 41.3% remained in the 
same quintile. 


8 Comparisons for the entry groups 
were not possible, because of their 
small numbers at the top. 


I See Finnie (1997)) Table Obst for 
5-year intervals. 
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Working past age 65 


Mark Walsh 


he percentage of men aged 55 to 64 with jobs 
(the employment rate) has been declining 
for many years, something that has been well 


documented. However, as the 1990s draw to a close, 
the rate appears to have stabilized (Chart A). 


Chart A: Employment rates for older men 
seem to have stabilized. 
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Most studies of older employed men have focused 
on the so-called “pre-retirement years.”' This article 
looks at workers who are past the traditional retire- 
ment age of 65. It relates the employment rate for 
these workers to that of workers approaching 65. 


According to this study, men 65 and over 
are increasingly likely to continue to be employed. 
Having established that finding, the article examines 
whether any changes in the workplace have accompa- 
nied this trend. The variables examined for change 
include self-employment, part-time work and flexible 


Mark Walsh was with the Labour and Household Surveys 


Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-5231 or 
walsmar@statcan.ca. 
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Cohort versus longitudinal studies 


Longitudinal studies survey the same persons repeatedly 
over time. Cohort studies make use of cross-sectional © 
information at different points in time. This study com- 
pares a group of men aged 60 to 64 at a point in time and 
another group aged 65 to 69 five years later. Although — 
these are not the same survey respondents (as they would 
be in a longitudinal survey), they are considered essentially © 
the “same.” While not as precise as longitudinal studies, - 
cohort studies do offer the advantage of timeliness. 


work arrangements. These may facilitate a more 
gradual transition into retirement, in contrast to the 
abrupt “65 and out” scenario that once prevailed. The 
study does not attribute causality to these factors nor 
does it attempt to study all relevant variables — many 
of which did not have available data (health, wages, 
and net asset holdings, for example). 


This article uses two measures to assess whether 
men have been delaying retirement in the 1990s. 
Using Labour Force Survey (LFS) data, it examines 
retirement trends of men aged 65 to 69 by measuring 
the likelihood of 60-to-64 year-olds’ remaining 
employed five years later. Using the same data source, 
it also looks at the complementary measure of con- 
tinuing attachment to jobs by 65-to-69 year-old men: 
job tenure. Then, using data from the LFS and 
the Survey of Work Arrangements (SWA), the article 
considers whether the delay in retirement has been 
accompanied or facilitated by a growth in “transition- 
friendly” arrangements such as self-employment, 
part-time work, flexitime and home-based work. 


Working past 65 


The percentage of men aged 65 to 69 with jobs has 
remained relatively stable in the 1990s (Chart A). On 
the surface this is surprising, since the employment rate 
of the 60-to-64 year-old “feeder group” has drifted 
downward in the 1990s. A plausible explanation may 
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be that the percentage of employed 60-to-64 year-olds 
continuing to work past their sixty-fifth birthday is 
rising. To measure this more formally, the study cal- 
culated the likelihood of staying employed beyond 65 
in the 1980s and 1990s (see Estimating the ikehhood of 
remaining employed), which showed an upward trend 
beginning in the mid-1980s (Chart B). Specifically, in 
1986 only 29% of men who were both employed and 
aged 60 to 64 five years earlier were apt to be still 
employed. By 1998, the likelihood had increased to 
41%. 


Chart B: Men aged 60 to 64 are increasingly 
likely to remain employed past age 65. 
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Another indication that men are increasingly hold- 
ing jobs past age 65 comes from job tenure informa- 
tion. While cross-sectional LFS data provide measures 
of workers’ tenure with their employers or in self- 
employment, they cannot show to what extent these 
people have picked up new jobs (paid or self-employ- 
ment) after 65: this is possible only with longitudinal 
data. Despite this, cross-sectional estimates of the time 
that 65-to-69 year-olds had been with their current 
employers in 1989 and 1998, or remained self- 
employed, show some increase over the years. 


Indeed, the incidence of longer tenure (defined 
in this study as the proportion of workers with job 
tenure of 5 years or more) increased from 69% in 
1989 to 81% in 1998. Conversely, the incidence of 
shorter tenure declined from 20% to 11%. Average 
years of continuous service also rose slightly over the 
period, from 19 years to a little over 20 (Table 1). 
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Working past age 65 


Table 1: Tenure for male workers 
aged 65 to 69 


1989 
% % 


Tenure* 
0 to 2 years 
5 years or more 


15,700 20.3 
53,700 69.3 


10,300 10.7 
HMO) eXORS 


Average tenure 
(years) 19.0 20.3 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Consecutive years with current employer or 
as self-employed worker. 


Work arrangements 


The decision to retire is a complex one, influenced 
by a host of financial and other family circumstances, 
personal health, and even work arrangements. 
Although work arrangements cannot be seen as the 
major determinant in the decision to stay on the job 
beyond age 65, they may play an important role. To 
what degree are the increasing likelihood of remaining 
employed and longer job tenure accompanied or 
facilitated by related changes in the workplace? This 
study examines a few arrangements being used with 
ereater frequency by men aged 65 to 69 in the 1990s. 
Although the examination takes two different 
approaches (cohort and time-series), the results are 
essentially the same. 


Using the cohort approach, this study observes a 
eroup of men at five-year intervals, and examines how 
the incidence of self-employment or part-time work, 
for example, changes as the group ages (from 55 to 
59 in 1988, to 60 to 64 in 1993, and 65 to 69 in 1998). 
In the time-series approach, the study compares the 
incidence of self-employment or part-time work for 
similar age groups (for example, 65-to-69 year-old 
men) at different points (1989 and 1998). 


Self-employment 


Choice, independence and flexibility are just some of 
the properties that make self-employment suitable for 
older workers and encourage many to work past the 
traditional retirement age. 


The cohort results show an increasing incidence of 
self-employment: from 26% in 1988 when the group 
was 55 to 59, to 37% in 1993 (age 60 to 64) and 60% 
in 1998 (age 65 to 69) (Chart C). 
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Working past age 65 


Estimating the likelihood of remaining employed (LRE) 


The likelihood of staying on the job is defined here as the Calculating the LRE 
ratio of the employment rate for a 65-to-69 year-old group 
at one point in time to that of a 60-to-64 year-old group Employment rate 
five years earlier. (Ihe employment rate is the proportion 
of the population in a particular age group that is 60 ey 65 eos LRE 
employed.) 
LRE , =Employment rate (65-69), / : 
Employment rate (60-64), . 1981 0.62 
1982 0.59 
In most cases, the employment rate of the older group 1983 0.56 
(numerator) will be less than that of the younger group 1984 0.55 
(denominator) because more workers retire as they grow 1985 0.52 
Ider. Thus, for employed men aged 60 to 64 the prob- oe oe ee od 
Peg eaten poe ne brae oe p 1987 0.49 0.19 32 
ability of continuing to be employed declines as they reach 1988 0.50 0.18 34 
65 to 69. In other words, the likelihood of remaining 1989 0.49 0.17 30 
employed at 65 to 69 will be lower than 100%. 1990 0.49 0.18 34 
1991 0.44 0.17 32 
This study found that the likelihood of those aged 60 1992 0.44 0.17 35 
to 64 in 1981 remaining employed in 1986 was 29% (that ee 0.43 oe a 
is, 0.18 / 0.62 x 100). In other words, the likelihood of 4995 016 33 
their having left the workforce in 1986 was 71%. Over time, 1996 0.17 37 
a rising LRE indicates a greater probability of remaining 1997 0.17 38 
employed at ages 65 to 69, and vice versa. The LRE is some- 1998 0.18 44 
times referred to as the “synthetic hazard rate” — synthetic Source: Labour Force Survey 
because the database is cohort rather than longitudinal 
(Ruhm, 1995). 


The time series results tell a similar story. While the 
incidence of self-employment has increased, its growth 


Chart C: The incidence of flexible work has been more pronounced among workers beyond 
arrangements for men increases with age. the traditional age of retirement (Table 2). From 1989 

to 1998, the incidence of self-employment for work- 

Incidence (%) ers aged 65 to 69 grew from 51% to 60%, clearly 


exceeding the increase noted among younger workers 
in the same period. 
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Table 2: Self-employment among men 


30 


1989 1998 


55 to 59 60 to 64 65 to 69 
1988 1993 1998 
Age of cohort (year) 


972,200 1,274,500 
111,100 140,800 
83,000 95,700 


Source: Labour Force Survey 39.100 57,000 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Part-time work 


As with self-employment, part-time work may ease 
the transition to retirement, allowing older workers to 
put in fewer hours a week near the end of their 
careers. Equally beneficial is the effect on the demand 
side of the labour market. Employers benefit from 
part-time work because it increases flexibility in work 
scheduling. This could lead to an increase in the 
demand for the part-time services of older workers, 
many of whom are highly skilled. 


The cohort results indicate a growing tendency 
toward part-time work as men age. The part-time 
rate for the 55-to-59 cohort rose from 6% in 1988 to 
13% in 1993 and 30% in 1998 (Chart C). The time- 
series results tell a slightly different story, however. 
They show the part-time rate for 65-to-69 year-old 
men as virtually unchanged between 1989 and 1998 
(at around 31%). Even so, part-time work was twice 
as prevalent among this group as among their 
60-to-64 year-old counterparts (Table 3). 


Table 3: Part-time employment among men 


1989 1998 


Age 

15 to 54 
55\to 59 
60 to 64 
65 to 69 


539,500 
23,200 
26,700 
24,500 


688,000 
37,700 
38,100 
29,900 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


The incidence of routine one-to-10 hour work 
weeks (a subset of part-time work) was also exam- 
ined. The data show a growing prevalence of this 
work arrangement as men age. Only 1% of employed 
men aged 55 to 59 in 1988 worked a short week. Five 
years later, approximately 4% did so, and by 1998, 
about 10% of the cohort (by then aged 65 to 69) were 
on this schedule (Chart C). The time-series results again 
differ slightly. In 1998, as well as in 1989, approxi- 
mately 10% of 65-to-69 year-old employed men 
wotked not more than 10 hours each week, although 
this rate exceeded that of their younger counterparts 
many times over (Table 4). 


Flexible work arrangements 


As with self-employment and part-time work, flexible 
work arrangements can encourage some older people 
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Working past age 65 


Table 4: Men working 1 to 10 hours a week 


1989 1998 


Age 

15 to 54 
55 to 59 
60 to 64 
65 to 69 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


to work longer. A comparison of data from the 1991 
and 1995 Surveys of Work Arrangements (SWA) 
shows growth in several work arrangements compat- 
ible with delaying retirement. Two in particular are 
being used with greater frequency by older male work- 
ers: flexitime and working at home. 


Plexitime allows varying start and end work times 
around a set of core hours. This permits an older 
worker to create a personally suitable work schedule, 
thus encouraging continued employment. Data from 
the SWA show a dramatic increase in the use of these 
arrangements by men aged 60 to 69 between 1991 
and 1995.* Between those two yeats, the proportion 
of men aged 60 to 69 with a flexitime work arrange- 
ment increased more than twofold: from 15% to 35% 
(Table 5). Over the same period, the use of another 
helpful arrangement, working fully or partly from 
home, increased among older employed men; the 
incidence rose from 8% to 10%. Some increases were 
also observed in their use of a short work schedule 
(one to two days a week), and of on-call work. 


Table 5: Work arrangements for men 
aged 60 to 69 


heh, 


Employees who... 
had flexitime 

schedules* 
worked at 

home 14,100 
worked 1 to 2 

days a week 8,800 asf 
did on-call work** 5,100 PF 


27,700 61,300 
18,000 


10,800 
5,900 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements 
* Times chosen within limits established by the employer. 
** Hours vary substantially from one week to the next. 
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Working past age 65 


Conclusion 


This article has shown that in the 1990s men are 
increasingly likely to work beyond the traditional 
retirement age of 65. This tendency has been accom- 
panied or facilitated by an increase in such “retirement 
smoothing” work practices as self-employment, part- 
time work and other flexible work arrangements. 
These developments point to an interesting scenario. 
If the likelihood of remaining employed beyond 65 
continues to increase, and if the recently observed 
stability in the employment rate for men aged 60 to 64 
(the “feeder group’’) is sustained, then the proportion 
of men working past traditional retirement age will 
certainly increase. 


# Notes 


1 Gower (1997), for example, looked at how the median 
age of retirement drifted downward between 1976 and 1995. 
Variables in that study included not only sex, but class of 
worker, sector and job tenure. It also provided a brief 
international comparison. See also CLMPC (1997); Galarneau 
(1998); Ruhm (1995), and Statistics Canada (1997 and 1998). 


Speaking of 
self-employment... 


Much has been made of the 
growth in self-employment. One 
occupational group that reflects 
this growth is management. 
In 1998, almost one-third of 
managers were self-employed — 
nearly double the rate for all other 
occupations. Virtually all of the 
difference was attributable to 
those with employees. 


Managerial 


2 The sample of the 65-to-69 year-old group alone was too 
small to be used. For similar reasons, and because the two 
surveys ate four years apart instead of five, no cohort analysis 
is presented. 
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Saving for retirement: 


RRSPs and RPPs 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


egistered retirement savings 
Res: (RRSPs) and emplo- 

yet-sponsored registered 
pension plans (RPPs) are the two 
main tax-assisted vehicles for 
retirement income planning in 
Canada (see Data source and defini- 
tons). Until 1957, only RPPs were 
available. An amendment to the 
Income Tax Act that year established 
RRSPs as a parallel tax-free savings 
vehicle for all employed taxpayers, 
but especially for those without 
RPP coverage. Mainly as a result 
of 1990 changes to the Act, which 
raised the ceilings for most taxfilers, 
contributions to “normal”? RRSPs 
— those subject to standard deduc- 
tion limits and excluding 
retiring allowance rollovers — have 
seen a dramatic increase (from $13.4 
billion in 1991 to $23.8 billion in 
1996). In contrast, employee con- 
tributions to RPPs have risen little 
(from $6.3 billion to $6.9 billion).! 


Only about a third of employ- 
ees enjoy the benefits of RPPs 
(Maser, 1995). Other things being 
equal, employees wzthout RPP cov- 
erage might be expected to show 
higher RRSP participation rates and 
larger average contributions — in 
line with the self-employed* (own- 
ers of unincorporated businesses). 
Likewise, when RPP contributions 
are factored into the equation, simi- 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the 
Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. He can be reached 
at (613) 9514624 or akyeern@stattan.ca. 


lar overall contributions might be 
expected for workers contributing 
to both plans, and for workers 
contributing to RRSPs only.’ But 
is this happening? This study uses 
1996 tax data (the latest available at 
the time of writing) to address 
these questions. Although some 
information is provided on work- 
ers in non-contributory RPPs, this 
group is excluded from most of the 
analysis. 


Differences in RPP and 
RRSP use 


In 1996, most employees (63%) 
wotked for firms without RPPs 
ot deferred profit sharing plans 
(DPSPs) (see A closer look at employ- 
ees and exclusions). For the remain- 
ing 37%, participation in such plans 
was generally obligatory for those 
who were eligible to participate.‘ 
Approximately one-quarter (1.0 
million) of these employees 
belonged to non-contributory 
RPPs. The three-quarters (3.1 mil- 
lion) belonging to contributory 
plans put in an average $1,951. 
About 1.4 million plan members 
contributed only to RPPs in 1996, 
an average $1,719. The remaining 
1.7 million who contributed to 
both RPPs and RRSPs contributed 
an average $2,135 to their RPPs. 


RRSP eligibility depends on tax 
rules that require an eligible income 
and a pension adjustment (PA) less 
than RRSP room (Frenken and 
Maser, 1993). Nonetheless, RRSP 


patticipation and contributions 
depend on personal objectives and 
circumstances such as personal 
and family income, age and sex 
(Prenken 19907" Frenken’ and 
Maser, 1993; Aldridge, 1997). 


Overall, approximately 80% of 
taxfilers in 1996 were eligible to 
contribute to RRSPs; that is, they 
had RRSP room (Table 1). Slightly 
more than 95% of employees and 
the self-employed enjoyed such 
eligibility, but among the “residual” 
taxfilers (for example, persons 
relying mainly on government 
transfer payments, many of whom 
file only to obtain refundable tax 
credits, and pensioners) the level 
was 58%. 


Almost all employees (99%) 
in firms with employer-sponsored 
pension plans (contributory or 
non-contributory) were eligible to 
contribute; for those in firms with- 
out such plans, the rate was slightly 
lower (93%). Similarly, among the 
self-employed, RRSP eligibility 
ranged from 91% for farmers to 
98% for professionals (for exam- 
ple, doctors and lawyers). 


Of taxfilers eligible to participate 
in RRSPs, 36% made some contti- 
bution in 1996. Employees were 
more likely to do so than the self- 
employed; 43% of eligible employ- 
ees made some contribution, 
compared with 35% of the eligible 
self-employed. Only 21% of the 
eligible residual taxfilers did so. 
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Table 1: Normal RRSP eligibility, participation rates and contributions, 1996 
ee cn En 


All Eligible Eligibility Participation Average 
taxfilers taxfilers rate Contributors rate” contribution 


000 000 000 


Total 20,806 


11,209 
7,092 
4,117 


16,646 


10,662 
6,586 
4,076 


Employees 
Non-RPP covered 
RPP-covered 


Non-contributory plans 
Contributory plans 


Only RPP contributions 
Both RPP and RRSP 
contributions 


Self-employed 

Farmers 

Fishermen 

Professionals 

Salespersons 

Business proprietors 
or partners 


Others 


8,468 


1,023 
3,053 


4,910 


5555508 


Source: Revenue Canada 


* 


RRSP participation also varied 
among the groups. For example, 
among eligible employees, those 
working in firms offering an 
employer-sponsored pension plan 
were more likely to participate 
(58%) than those working in firms 
without RPPs (34%). Not surpris- 
ingly, the participation rate for 
employees covered by non- 
contributory RPPs was slightly 
higher than that for those with con- 
tributory plans. 


Among the self-employed, 
RRSP participation rates ranged 
from around 30% for farmers, 
fishermen and business proprietors 
or partners — groups whose annual 
incomes are generally low and 
highly fluctuating — to 61% for 
professionals. 


The similarity in RRSP participa- 
tion for the self-employed and 
employees without RPP coverage 
is not surprising. But the higher rate 
recorded by employees in firms 
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Contributors to normal RRSPs as a percentage of eligible taxfilers. 


with RPPs runs counter to expec- 
tation. What lies behind this find- 
ing? Low incomes appear to be a 
major factor in lowering the RRSP 
participation rate for taxfilers with- 
out RPP coverage (Frenken, 1990; 
Frenken and Maser, 1993). For ex- 
ample, in 1996 some 52% of non 
RPP-covered employees and 61% 
of the self-employed (mostly non- 
professionals) reported annual in- 
comes of less than $20,000, 
compared with only 9% of RPP- 
coveted employees (Table 2). 


Other factors seem to play a role 
in keeping RRSP participation low 
for the self-employed as a group. 
While participation tended to rise 
with income for employees 
(whether RPP-covered or not) and 
for self-employed professionals, 
this was not the case for the non- 
professional self-employed. Farm- 
ers, fishermen, salespersons and 
business proprietors of partners 
with annual incomes of $80,000 or 


more recorded inexplicably low 
RRSP participation rates in 1996.” 
The result was that as a group only 
49% of self-employed workers at 
this income level contributed to 
RRSPs, compared with more than 
80% of employees. 


The average contribution to 
RRSPs in 1996 amounted to $3,959 
(Table 1): $3,689 by employees and 
$5,579 by the self-employed. 
Employees without an RPP 
contributed more than those with 
an employer-sponsored plan 
($3,992 versus $3,398). Further- 
mote, employees in non-contribu- 
tory RPPs, as expected, put more 
money into RRSPs (an average 
$4,017) than their counterparts 
in contributory plans ($3,168). 
Variations among the  self- 
employed were even more pro- 
nounced and largely reflected dif- 
ferences in income: average 
contributions ranged from $3,995 
for business proprietors or part- 
ners to $9,107 for professionals. 
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A closer look at employees and exclusions 


This study identifies 11.2 million taxfilers in 1996 as 


“employees” (those whose major source of gross income 
was wages or salaries and who reported no self-employment 
income). Some 7.1 million of this group (63%) did not have 
access to an employer-sponsored pension. As with the self- 
employed, they could contribute only to RRSPs. Almost all 
the remaining 4.1 million employees, identified by PA 
information, had RPPs, Jacluding DPSPs in some cases. 


Employees 11,209,000 
Without PA (Non RPP- -covered) _ 7,092,000 
With PA (RPP-covered) 4,117,000 
In non-contributory RPPs 1,039,000 

In contributory RPPs 3,078,000 
Contributed only to RPPs 1,360,000 
1,718,000 


Contributed to both RPPs and RRSPs 


Source: Revenue Canada 


ih opronsbadlly one-quarter of the 4.1 million employees 
: with a PA did not make an RPP contribution in 1996: they 
had non-contributory RPPs or DPSPs. The remainder par- 


ticipated i in contributory RPPs, and hence had deductions 


from their earnings. 


Not all those with contributory RPPs made an RRSP 


contribution in 1996. Approximately 44% chose not to 


Table 2: RRSP participation by income, 1996 


Employees 


Contributory No RPP Self- 
RPPs coverage employed 


Eligible taxfilers 


Total 

Under $10,000 
$10,000-19,999 
$20,000-39,999 
$40,000-59,999 
$60,000-79,999 
$80,000 and over 


RRSP participation rate* 


Total 

Under $10,000 
$10,000-19,999 
$20,000-39,999 
$40,000-59,999 
$60,000-79,999 
$80,000 and over 


Source: Revenue Canada 
* Contributors to normal RRSPs as a percentage of 
eligible taxfilers. 


contribute or could not do so because their PAs equalled or 
exceeded their RRSP room. The remaining 56% also 
purchased RRSPs. 


Approximately 8.5 million 1996 taxfilers were excluded 
because they did not meet the target criteria (see Dafa source 
and definitions). Most of their income came from sources 
deemed ineligible for RRSP purposes. Approximately 1.0 
million were both employees and self-employed over the 
course of the year. Furthermore, 86% of the excluded 
taxfilers made neither an RPP nor an RRSP contribution in 
1996, making their exclusion inconsequential for this study. 


With income from 


Self- No 
Excluded Employ-  employ- contribu- 
taxfilers ment ment Both tions 
Major gross millions %o % 
income source 
Total 8.5 86 
Investments 12 20 8 2 85 
Pensions — 3.6 410 3 1 93 
Unclassified _ 2/ 19 2 1 94 
“Mixed” employed/ 
self-employed 1.0 


100 100 100 38 


Source: Revenue Canada 


As hypothesized, the average RRSP contribution 
by the self-employed or by employees with no RPP 
covetage was greater than that for employees in con- 
tributory RPPs. However, the expectation that /ofa/ 
retirement savings would tend to be similar was only 
partly met. RPP-covered employees also contributing 
to RRSPs set aside an average $5,303 ($3,168 to an 
RRSP and $2,135 to an RPP), close to the average 
$5,579 put into RRSPs by the self-employed, but much 
higher than the $3,992 contributed by employees with- 
out RPP coverage (Table 3). A higher concentration 
of low income earners among the last group — of 
whom roughly 85% had incomes of less than $40,000 
in 1996 — along with smaller-than-average RRSP con- 
tributions (Table 4), explains their low overall average. 


Age, sex and income influence 
contributions 


This study also considered demographic variables. 
The likelihood of participating in an RRSP and 
the amount contributed depend on a number of 
personal characteristics (Frenken, 1990; Frenken and 
Maser, 1993; Aldridge, 1997). Thus, the differences 
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Table 3: Average pension plan contributions by sex, 1996 


Both sexes 


Employees in contributory 
RPPs contributing to both 
RPPs 
RRSPs 


Total (RPP + RRSP) 


Non RPP-covered employees 
(RRSPs only) 


Self-employed (RRSPs only) 
Farmers 

Fishermen 

Professionals 

Salespersons 

Business proprietors or partners 


Source: Revenue Canada 


noted earlier are not just a reflec- 
tion of class of worker or RPP 
coverage. 


To control for demographic 
characteristics, this section breaks 
the worker groups into sub- 
populations. Ideally, such factors 
as family income and accumulated 


Women 


funds already in RRSPs would be 
considered. Llowevet, as these 
variables are not included in the 
taxfile used, the analysis is restricted 
to age, sex and income. The focus 
is on amounts contributed and, 
among RPP-covered employees, 
on those making both RPP 
and RRSP contributions. This 


approach should reveal whether the 
findings are in line with results 
from earlier studies, and whether 
the overall findings presented in the 
previous section hold true after 
disaggregation. 


Overall, men contribute more to 
RRSPs than women (Frenken, 
1990; Frenken and Maser, 1993).° 
This finding holds for all three 
worker groups in this study; that 
is, irtespective of RPP coverage 
(Table 3). Frenken and Maser also 
noted that for both sexes com- 
bined, average RRSP contributions 
increased with age. This study 
cotroborates that finding for 
employees with or without RPP 
covetage; and, for» thea self 
employed up to age 49, after which 
it notes a decline (Table 5). The 
first study also established that for 
the two sexes combined, average 
RRSP contributions increased with 
income (Frenken, 1990). The cur- 
rent study also finds this to be true 
irrespective of RPP coverage 
(Table 4). Furthermore, non 
RPP-covered employees and 


Table 4: Average pension plan contributions by income, 1996 


Employees in contributory 
RPPs contributing to both 
RPP 
RRSP 


Total (RPP + RRSP) 


Non RPP-covered 
employees (RRSPs only) 


Self-employed (RRSPs only) 
Farmers 

Fishermen 

Professionals 

Salespersons 

Business proprietors or partners 


Source: Revenue Canada 
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Total $10,000 


Under $10,000- 


OEO99 


$20,000- 
39,999 


$40,000- 
59,999 


$60,000- 
9999 
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Table 5: Average pension plan contributions by age, 1996 


All ages 


Employees in 
contributory RPPs 
contributing to both 
RPP 2,135 
RRSP 3,168 


Total (RPP + RRSP) 5,303 


Non RPP-covered 
employees (RRSPs 


only) 3,992 


Self-employed 
(RRSPs only) 
Farmers 
Fishermen 
Professionals 
Salespersons 
Business proprietors 

or partners 


5,579 
4,306 
5,030 
DOV, 
6,009 


3,995 


Source: Revenue Canada 


self-employed contributors with 
annual incomes of at least $80,000 
came close to reaching the RRSP 
ceiling allowance ($13,500) — exclu- 
sive of unused room _ from 
previous years — in 1996.’ 


Once RPP contributions are 
factored in, how do findings in the 
two sections of the analysis com- 
pare? For men, such contributions 
tended to close the savings gap 
between RPP-covered employees 
contributing to both plans ($5,869) 
and the self-employed ($6,217) 
(Table 3). The picture among 
women is somewhat different: 
RPP-covered employees contribut- 
ing to both plans put more money 
into retirement savings ($4,748) 
than their self-employed or non 
RPP-covered counterparts ($4,346 
and $3,189, respectively). 


Both the self-employed and 
RPP-covered employees contribut- 
ing to both plans tended to put 
away similar amounts in all age 
groups. In 1996, non RPP-covered 
employees contributed the least up 


<25 25-39 


40-49 50-59 60 + 


897 
UA 


2,689 


1,551 


3,581 
3,181 
4,407 
3,725 
2,893 


3,656 


tonase OD lable ryt) GUsand 
Over, average retirement savings 
were similar for the three groups 
(in the $5,600-to-$5,800 range). 


Factoring in RPP contributions 
also tended to close the gap 
between the self-employed and 
RPP-covered employees contribut- 
ing to both plans for those with 
incomes of less than $40,000 
(Table 4). In that income range, 
the combined pension contribu- 
tions of RPP-covered employees 
exceeded pension savings of their 
counterparts without such covet- 
age; beyond that, the reverse was 
true. Among those with annual 
incomes of $80,000 or more in 
1996, non RPP-covered contribu- 
tors (both employees and the self- 
employed) contributed around 
$13,000, close to the maximum 
RRSP allowance, compared with 
an average combined pension con- 
tribution of $9,651 for employees 
with employer-sponsored pension 
plans. 


Summary 


Contrary to expectation, the 1996 
RRSP participation rate was con- 
siderably higher among employees 
with an RPP than among taxfilers 
without such coverage. High 
income appears to be a major fac- 
tor in the behaviour of the former. 
Generally low incomes among 
larger proportions of employees 
without RPP coverage and among 
the self-employed most likely influ- 
enced their RRSP participation 
rates: more than half of these 
taxfilers reported an annual income 
of less than $20,000 in 1996. Sur- 
prisingly, relatively low rates were 
also recorded for non-professional 
self-employed taxfilers with very 
high annual incomes ($80,000 and 
over). 


Average RRSP contributions, 
as expected, were higher among 
those without RPP coverage, espe- 
cially for the self-employed. How- 
evet, when RPPs are considered, 
avetage retirement savings by 
employees contributing to both 
plans were similar to those of the 
self-employed, and higher than 
those of employees without RPP 
coverage. 


Average contributions to RRSPs 
tended to be higher for men, 
and to rise with income. Contri- 
butions also increased with age for 
employees with or without RPP 
coverage, but fell among the self- 
employed after age 49. 


When RPP contributions were 
taken. into account, the self- 
employed as a group generally put 
more money into retirement 
savings, although the gap between 
this group and contributory RPP- 
covered employees tended to 
shrink. Average savings by non 
RPP-covered employees generally 
trailed. A few exceptions were 
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Data source 


This study uses Revenue Canada’s 2% 
sample file of taxfilers (sometimes 
referred to as the Greenbook taxfile). 


For each tax year, taxfilers with a 
pension adjustment (PA) and RRSP 
room, as well as those with RRSP 
contributions and the amounts 
claimed (contributed), can be tabu- 
lated. The file also provides income by 
source. 


Data from this taxfile differ in 
some respects from those published 
by Statistics Canada’s Small Area and 
Administrative Data Division 
(SAADD). For’ example, cic 
Greenbook taxfile excludes retiring 
allowance rollovers (estimated at over 
$3 billion in 1996). Since such allow- 
ances ate applicable only to employees, 
their exclusion actually improves the 
validity of the employee/self- 
employed comparisons in this study. 
Also, the Greenbook taxfile slightly 
undercounts employees with a pen- 
sion adjustment (PA). For explana- 
tions, see Revenue Canada (1998). 


The fact that some taxfilers have 
both self-employment income and 
earnings as employees complicates 
comparisons. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, taxfilers (20.8 million in 1996) 
were divided into those whose major 
soutce of gross income was wages 
or salaries and who reported no self- 
employment income (11.2 million 
employees), and those whose major 


notable: women with contributory 
RPP coverage made larger contri- 
butions to retirement savings than 
did those without (employee or 
self-employed); at age 60 and over, 
members of all three taxfiling 
groups made almost identical 
average contributions; and at 
annual incomes of $60,000 and 
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source of gross income was from 
unincorporated self-employment and 
who reported no wages or salaries 
(1.1 million). The self-employed were 
further divided into five groups: farm- 
ets, fishermen, professionals, salesper- 
sons and business proprietors or 
partners. A “residual” group (8.5 mil- 
lion; see A closer look at employees and ex- 
clusions) tepotted their major source of 
income as investments, pensions, gov- 
ernment transfers, or combined self- 
employment income and wages or 
salaries. 


Definitions 


Contributory RPP: an RPP under 
which employees are required to contrib- 
ute toward the cost of the benefits. 


Deferred profit sharing plan (DPSP): 
an employer-sponsored savings plan 
registered with Revenue Canada. Em- 
ployers’ contributions (employees may 
not contribute) are based on profits. 
The accumulated amount may be paid 
out as a lump sum at retirement or ter- 
mination of employment, received 
in instalments over a period not to 
exceed 10 years, or used to purchase an 
annuity. 


Group RRSP: an arrangement for 
employees or members of a profes- 
sional or trade association. Individual 
RRSP contracts must be registered for 
each participant and separate accounts 
kept for each. Employer contributions 
ate treated as employees’ earned income 
for income tax purposes. 


over, non RPP-covered employees 
put more money into retirement 
savings plans than their counter- 
parts in contributory RPPs. 


Finally, at very high income 
levels ($80,000 and over), both 
employees without RPP coverage 
and self-employed contributors, 
irrespective of occupation and in 


Non-contributory RPP: an RPP 
under which the entire cost is borne by 
the employer. 


Pension adjustment (PA): a calcu- 
lated value of the pension credits 
acctued by taxfilers in an employer- 
sponsored pension plan — whether the 
plan requires employee contributions 
or not.— or a deferred profit sharing 
plan. The PA, which is calculated from 
the previous yeat’s pension credits, 
decreases the RRSP room or deduc- 
tion limit. The use of the PA 
is intended to provide similar tax 
breaks to workers with or without 
RPP coverage. 


Registered pension plan (RPP): an 
employer-sponsored plan registered 
with Revenue Canada and often with 
a pension regulatory authority. 


Registered retirement savings plan 
(RRSP): a capital accumulation 
program to encourage saving for 
retirement. Contributions are tax- 
deductible within prescribed limits. 
Each year’s RRSP limit is reduced by 
the assessed value of benefits accrued 
in the previous year under an RPP or 
DPSP (the PA). Unused contribution 
room may be carried forward. Invest- 
ment income earned in the RRSP is 
tax-exempt until the plan is collapsed. 


RRSP normal contribution: the 
atnount — whether to the taxfiler’s or 
the taxfiler’s spousal plan — that is 
within the deduction limit and that 
reduces RRSP room. This excludes 
retiring allowance rollovers. 


spite of low participation rates for 
the non-professional groups, con- 
tributed close to the maximum 
RRSP deductible limits. The com- 
bined average retirement savings 
for contributory RPP-covered 
employees in this income group 
was lower. 
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1 Employee contributions constitute 
only a fraction (37% in 1996) of total 
RPP contributions. Employers con- 
tribute the remainder. 


2 In this study, the definitions of 
“employee” and “self-employed” are 
those of Revenue Canada. As such, 
they differ from those of the Labour 
Force Survey (LFS). In the LFS, the 
self-employed comprise self-employed 
in both incorporated and unincorpo- 
rated businesses, and unpaid family 
workers. However, because unpaid 
family work is not reported on the tax 
form, and income from incorporated 
self-employment is indistinguishable 
from that of paid employment (both 
are reported on the same line), Revenue 
Canada technically treats incorporated 
self-employed taxfilers as employees. 
Thus, in this study self-employed 
taxfilers refer to unincorporated ones 
only. 


3 The latter may belong to non- 
contributory RPPs, may not have RPP 
coverage, or may be self-employed. 
Indeed, for equity reasons the pension 
adjustment (PA) rules of the 
Income Tax Act allow higher RRSP 
contributions for taxfilers without RPP 
coverage. The inclusion of the PA in 
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calculating RRSP room was intended to 
provide similar tax breaks to workers 
with or without RPP coverage (Frenken, 
1995). 


4 In many firms with RPPs, part- 
time, casual and fixed-term employees 
ate not eligible to participate in the 
plans. Increasingly, and especially in 
the public sector, these employees are 
being covered on a prorated basis. 


5 In 1996, RRSP participation rates 
for eligible self-employed taxfilers with 
incomes of $80,000 or more were 
as follows: farmers (21.2%), fishermen 
(68.8%), professionals (89.5%), 
salespersons (65.1%) and business 
proprietors or partners (14.9%). 


6 Using 1987 data, Frenken noticed 
that while the overall average for men 
was higher than that for women, at 
annual incomes of $50,000 or more the 
reverse was the case. 


7 For 1996, the maximum RRSP 
deduction limit was $13,500 or 18% of 
eligible earnings — whichever was less. 
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Hours polarization at the 


end of the 1990s 


Karen Hall 


uting the last 20 years, both short 
ID (less than 35 hours) and long work weeks 
(more than 40 hours), have become increas- 


ingly popular. This movement away from the stand- 
atd work week is known as “hours polarization.” 


The following tables show the change in hours 
worked, and in paid and unpaid overtime, between 
1976 and 1998. Distributions by sex, occupation and 
industry are provided, as is a comparison with the 
United States. 


Data source and definitions 


This paper uses data from Statistics Canada’s Labour Force 
Survey (LFS). All figures are annual averages and apply only 
to employees (the self-employed are not included). Over- 
time figures apply only to employees who were at work 
during the reference week. All other figures refer to all 
employees, whether or not they were at work during the 
reference week. Throughout this analysis, the term stand- 
ard wotk week refers to the 35-to-40 hour work week 
(actual hours between 35.0 and 40.9 hours). Long hours 
refers to a work week of 41 hours or more, while short 
hours refers to less than 35 hours, including 0 hours. 


“Hours polarization” (Sheridan, Sunter and Diverty, 
1996) is a decline in the proportion of people working stand- 
ard houts, matched with increases in the proportions of 
people working long and short hours. Hours inequality is 
a unidirectional shift in the distribution of hours in which 
the proportion of people working standard hours declines, 
and the proportion of people working ether long or short 
hours, but not both, increases correspondingly. 


The years 1980, 1989, and 1998 were chosen to avoid 
business cycle effects. This affects the analysis somewhat: 
the growth of short hours between 1989 and 1998 may 


appear exaggerated, for example, because short hours 
reached their lowest level in 20 years in 1989. 


Usual hours 


Nearly all of Statistics Canada’s literature on hours of work 
refers to usual hours. Conceptual changes introduced dur- 
ing the phase-in of the 1997 redesign of the Labour Force 
Survey, however, resulted in a break in the usual hours time 
series in the autumn of 1996. The variables and data series 
relating to hours of work were revised in order to ensure 
accuracy in wage estimates. Prior to the redesign, usual hours 
included any paid or unpaid overtime usually worked in a 
week; with the new survey, the usual hours variable now 
measures only contract or scheduled hours of work. 


Actual hours 


The actual hours time series continues unbroken from 1976. 
Actual hours may be lower or higher than usual hours: lower 
because of vacation, illness, or other absences from work; 
higher because of paid or unpaid overtime. The LFS data 
allow hours away from work and reasons for absence to be 
measured, along with the number of total, paid, and 
unpaid overtime hours worked. 


(Based on a paper presented at Statistics Canada’s Economic Conference 1999 [Probing the New Economic Realities] in Ottawa, 
March 23 and 24, 1999.) Karen Hall is currently on leave from the Labour Force Survey Program, Statistics Canada. For 
further information about this study, contact Geoff Bowlby at (613) 951-3325 or bowlgeo@statcan.ca. 
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Hours polarization at the end of the 1990s 
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Usual versus actual hours worked, 1998 
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Usual and actual hours correlate reasonably closely, 


although the association is stronger at the poles. In Actual hours 
1998, some 94% of those who usually worked less 
than 35 hours a week reported similar actual hours; 0 to 34 35 to 40 


82% of those who reported usual hours of 41 and 
over also reported similar actual hours. The associa- 
tion was not quite as strong in the middle: just 61% 
of those whose usual hours were between 35 and 40 less than 35 
reported actual hours in the same range; some 22% VAN 
reported short actual hours, while 17% reported long ae 

actual hours. Ad and over 


% of employees 


Usual hours 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Actual hours worked, 1976-1998 


Between 1976 and 1998, the proportion of employ- 
ees working 35 to 40 hours declined, while the pro- % of employees 
portions working more or working less increased. 60 
Most of this drop was due to the decreasing popular- 


ity of the 40-hour work week. The percentage of 50 
workers putting in 35 to 39 hours has remained rea- . 
ee a 


sonably stable since 1980, at around 16%, but a pro- 40 + 
nounced drop has occurred in those working 40 
hours: just 25% of workers did so in 1998, compared 30 
with 32% in 1980 and 1989. The proportion with zero 


hours has remained relatively constant, fluctuating 20 et ee a 


between 7% and 8%. 41 hours and over 
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0 to 34 hours 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Actual hours worked by sex, 1980-1998 


Women are far more likely than men to work short 
hours, in part because their absence rate is almost twice 
that of men. In 1998, 50% of women and just 28% 
of men worked less than 35 hours per week. Twice 
as many women worked between one and 14 hours 
(8% versus 4%). More women also worked 
between 35 and 39 hours: in 1998, 12% of men and 
20% of women clocked between 35 and 39 hours, 
compated with 12% and 23% in 1980. 


Hours 
0 to 34 
35 to 40 


41 and over 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Men outnumber women at the long hours end of 
the distribution. More men than women worked 
between 35 and 40 hours (in 1998, 43% versus 39%, 
down from 51% and 47% in 1980). At least twice as 
many men as women worked between 41 and 49 
hours a week (15%, compared with 7%). Finally, 
women were much less likely than men to work very 
long hours. In 1998, 6% of men and 1% of women 
worked 60 or more hours a week. 
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Actual hours worked by sex, 1993-1998 
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In the short term, the distribution of actual hours 
worked has remained fairly static since 1993. The 
percentage of those working less than 35 hours has 
changed only 1% from 1993 to 1998, remaining 
around 39%. The proportion working a standard 
wotk week has remained around 42%, with a much 


iy 


Both 
sexes 


Year 
| 1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 


1997. 


1998 38.3 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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closer distribution between men and women (about 
44% for men, compared with 39% for women). 
Finally, the percentage of those working long hours 
has remained around 20% since 1993. Men are more 
likely than women to work longer hours (29% versus 


12%). 


Hours 
35 to 40 


Both 
sexes 
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Actual hours worked by industry, 1989-1998 
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Actual hours of work vary by industry.’ The polariza- 
tion pattern of the 1976-95 period (Sheridan, Sunter 
and Diverty, 1996) continues: long hours are still 
mote common in goods-producing industries, and 
short hours more common in service-producing 
industries. 


High rates of long hours in 1998 were recorded in 
agriculture (36%), primary industries (39%), construc- 
tion (29%), manufacturing (28%), and transportation 
and warehousing (29%). In fact, 12% of workers in 
agriculture and in primary industries worked more 
than 60 hours. 


Short hours, too, are related to industry. More 
than half of workers in accommodation and food 
services (59%) and health care and social assistance 
(51%), and just under half in educational services (48%) 
and trade (45%) put in under 35 hours in 1998. In 
addition, 39% of workers in management and admin- 
istrative support and 37% of those in agriculture’ 
worked less than 35 hours. 


The standard work week declined in every industry 
(except agriculture, where it registered a 3 percentage- 


All industries 


Agriculture 
Primary industries 
Utilities 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Trade 
Transportation and warehousing 
Finance, insurance and real estate 
Professional, scientific and 
technical services 
Management and 
administrative support 
Educational services 
Health care and social assistance 
Information, culture and recreation 
Accommodation and food services 
Other services 
Public administration 
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point gain) between 1989 and 1998. These declines 
were matched with increases in short hours and, in 
some industries, declines in long hours. 


The greatest move away from the standard work 
week was in utilities (14 percentage points), which 
experienced a nearly 10-point increase in short hours 
and a 5-point increase in long hours. Similarly, stand- 
atd hours in primary industries declined by almost 
11 points, short hours rose 5 points and long hours 
increased 6 points. 


These two cases were, however, somewhat anoma- 
lous: in other industries, the shift to short hours was 
much more pronounced. In public administration, for 
example, a 10-point drop in standard hours was paired 
with a matching rise in short hours; long hours were 
unchanged. In educational services, the 9-point 
decline in standard hours was paired with a similar rise 
in short hours. 


Finally, in management and administrative suppott, 
a 3-point dip in standard hours and a 2-point drop in 
long hours meant a 5-point increase in short hours. 


1989-98 change 
0-34 35-40 41+ 
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Actual hours worked by occupation, 1989-1998 


Actual hours of work also vary according to occupa- 
tion.” Managers worked the longest hours in 1998. 
Those in sales and service jobs, and attendants, helpers 
and other service workers put in the shortest hours. 


Among managers, long hours are common: in 1998, 
38% worked more than 40 hours per week, with 14% 
putting in between 49 and 59 hours, and another 8% 
working 60 or more. Short hours were relatively rare 
for this group: 22% worked less than 35 hours. 


For professionals, too, long hours ate a fact of life: 
in 1998, nearly one-quarter worked more than 40 
hours per week. They were less likely than managers 
to work very long hours, however: just 4% worked 
60 or more. Short hours were also more common 
for this group than for managers: 38% worked less 
than 35 hours per week. 


On the other hand, 61% of attendants, helpers and 
other service workers, and 48% of those working in 


All occupations 
Managerial 
Professional 
Technical 

Trades and production 
Administrative 

Sales and service 


Attendants, helpers 
and other service workers 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


sales and service jobs, worked less than 35 hours per 
week. Just 8% of the former and 16% of the latter 
worked more than 40 hours per week. 


Between 1989 and 1998, a decline in the standard 
work week occurred in every occupational group, along 
with a rise in work weeks less than 35 hours. In fact, 
the decline in standard hours was most often 
accounted for by a rise in short hours — and in some 
cases, even slight drops in long hours. 


The decline in standard hours was greatest in 
administrative occupations (9 points), matched by 
a tise in short hours. For workers in technical 
occupations, a 7-point drop in standard hours (and a 
one-point decrease in long hours) was accompanied 
by an 8-point increase in short hours. Finally, the stand- 
ard work week dipped by 7 points among trades and 
production workers, while short hours rose 6 points, 
and long hours rose 2 points. 


1989-98 change 
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Paid and unpaid overtime hours by sex, 1998 


In 1998, 8% of workers put in paid overtime, and 
10% worked unpaid overtime. Just under a million 
Canadians put in an average 8.7 paid overtime hours 
pet week, and another one million worked an average 
9.5 unpaid overtime hours. Unpaid overtimers were 
more likely to work longer hours: 4% worked 10 or 
more extra hours in 1998, compared with 3% of paid 
overtimers. 


Men were more likely than women to work paid 
overtime: 11% versus 6%. And more than twice as 


Overtime hours 
None 

Less than 5 

5 to 9 

10 to 14 


15 and over 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


many men as women worked 5 hours or more paid 
overtime a week (8% versus 3%). 


Men also work longer unpaid overtime hours than 
women. In 1998, 10% of men and women clocked 
overtime hours for which they were not paid. Women 
were most likely to work under 5 such hours (3.4%, 
compared with 2.4% of men), and least likely to work 
15 hours ot more of unpaid overtime (1.7% versus 
2.5%). Roughly equal percentages of men and women 
worked between 5 and 9 unpaid overtime hours. 
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Paid and unpaid overtime hours by industry, 1998 


Paid overtime hours are more common in certain 
industries. Nearly 13% of those in utilities, 12% in 
manufacturing, 12% in primary industries, and 10% 
in construction worked 5 hours or more of paid 
overtime in 1998. On the other hand, only 3% 
of those in educational services worked any paid 
overtime. 


Paid overtime hours 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


Unpaid overtime, too, is tied to the industry 
in which people work. Some 25% of those in educa- 
tional services, 13% in professional, scientific and tech- 
nical services, 10% in finance, insurance and real estate, 
and 8% in information, culture and recreation worked 
unpaid overtime of 5 or more hours a week in 1998. 


Unpaid overtime hours 
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Paid and unpaid overtime hours by occupation, 1998 


Trades and production workers put in the most paid 
overtime in 1998: 16% worked overtime, with 6% 
working 10 or more hours paid overtime. Some 9% 
of technical workers and 7% of those in administra- 
tive occupations worked paid overtime. Managers 
(5%) and professionals (6%) were the least likely to do 
so. 


When unpaid overtime is considered, however, the 
story changes dramatically: 29% of managers and 23% 
of professionals worked unpaid overtime in 1998. 
Among managers, 8% put in 15 or more hours of 
unpaid overtime per week, and 8% worked 10 to 14 
hours extra. Among professionals, 6% worked 15 or 
more unpaid overtime hours, and another 6% worked 
between 10 and 14. 


Among occupational groups, managers were the 
most affected by overtime. With overtime excluded, 
the proportion working long hours dropped 21 points 


Paid overtime hours 
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(from 38% to 17%), while the proportion working 
standard hours rose 18 points (from 40% to 58%). 
Among professionals, the proportion working long 
hours dropped 15 points (from 23% to 8%) and that 
putting in standard hours rose 11 points (from 39% 
to 50%). 


Conversely, less than 3% of trades and production 
wotkers and a similar proportion of attendants, help- 
ers and other service workers put in any unpaid over- 
time in 1998. Not surprisingly, overtime has little 
effect on hours of work for the latter. Minus over- 
time, standard hours for this group increase just 2 
points (from 31% to 33%) and short hours, one point 
(from 61% to 62%). But among trades and produc- 
tion workers, who are the most likely to work paid 
ovettime, the removal of overtime hours results in a 
12-point drop in long hours (from 29% to 17%), and 
a 10-point rise in standard hours (from 46% to 56%). 


Unpaid overtime hours 
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Actual hours worked in Canada and the United States, 1980-1998 
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Between 1980 and 1998, standard hours declined 8 
points in Canada and 9 points in the United States. 
Forty-five percent of Canadians and 43% of Ameri- 
cans worked standard hours in 1998, down from 
around 53% and 52%, respectively, in 1980.4 


In general, Canadians are mote likely to work short 
hours and Americans, long hours. In 1998, for exam- 
ple, 33% of Canadians worked short hours and 26% 
of Americans did so. On the other hand, 22% of 
Canadians and 31% of Americans put in long work 
weeks. These differences have widened with time. In 
1980, the difference in the proportion working long 
hours was 5 points; by 1989, the différence had grown 
to 7 points. By 1998, the difference was 9 points. The 
gap at the short-hours end of the spectrum 
increased from 3 points in 1980 to 7 points in 1998. 


1980 1989 1998 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey; U.S. Current 
Population Survey 


Between 1989 and 1998, the United States saw gains 
of almost 2 points in long hours and 3 points in short 
hours, and a decline of 5 points in standard hours. In 
comparison, Canada’s 7-point drop in standard hours 
was almost entirely explained by a gain in short hours. 


#@ Notes 


1 Industry groupings are based on the new North Ameri- 
can Industrial Classification System (NAICS). The NAICS 
codes are substantially different from the old SIC codes, so 
the two systems ate not comparable. 


2 More than in any other industry, the distribution of work 
hours in agriculture is clustered in short and long actual 
hours. This study includes only employees, while many 
farmers ate owner-operators (who are therefore excluded). 
Included are farmhands, employees of corporate-owned 
farms, and short-term workers like fruit-pickers, whose 
hours tend to cluster at the short and long poles (short hours 
in times of low activity or demand, and long hours during 
harvests and other peak activity periods). In 1989, 37% of 
agricultural workers put in long hours, and a further 39% put 
in short hours. In 1998, 36% worked long hours, with 
another 37% working short hours. 
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3 Occupational groupings are based on the 1991 Standard 
Occupational Classification (SOC), which is not comparable 
with the 1980 SOC. 


4 American data are annual averages from the Current 
Population Survey, in which short hours refer to 1-to-34.9 
hours. Canadian figures have, therefore, been adjusted to 
exclude employees reporting 0 hours. These workers are 
included in the short hours figures cited in the rest of the 


paper. 
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week: Trends in weekly hours of work in Canada, 1976- 
1995.” The Labour Force (Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 
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Literacy in the workplace 


Harvey Krahn and Graham S. Lowe 


he ability to read, write and use numerical 
information is crucial for labour market 
success and social well-being. Inadequate 
literacy skills reduce employment prospects and limit 
participation in society (Power, 1983; CERI, 1992; 
OECD and Statistics Canada, 1995). Also, countries 
with highly literate populations are expected to be 
more competitive. The argument goes that success in 
today’s global economy requires skilled workers 
capable of continually learning and adapting to change 
(OECD and Statistics Canada, 1995; Statistics Canada, 
1996; Clark, 1996). Thus, literacy is central to discus- 
sions about human resource development and skills 
use at the individual, workplace and national levels. 


This article examines the “fit” or “mismatch” 
between the job requirements of Canadian workers 
and their literacy skills, profiling patterns of literacy use 
and under-use in the labour market. The study uses 
the Canadian component of the International Adult 
Literacy Survey (IALS) to measure three types of 
literacy (prose, document and quantitative) (see Data 
source and definitions). 


Initial [ALS findings underscore the importance of 
literacy for individual economic success: large income 
“penalties” and “bonuses” exist for low and high lit- 
eracy levels, respectively, in Canada and the United 
States (Statistics Canada, 1996). But the [ALS results 
also hint at possible under-use of literacy skills. For 
example, international comparisons suggest that some 
Canadian workers — notably those in skilled craft 
occupations — have fewer opportunities to use their 
literacy skills on the job (Statistics Canada, 1996; 


Adapted from Literacy Utilization in Canadian 
Workplaces, published by Statistics Canada (Catalogue no. 
89-552-MPE, no. 4) and Human Resources Development 
Canada. Harvey Krahn is with the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Alberta. He can be reached at (780) 
433-1644 or hkrahn@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca. Graham S. Lowe 
7s with Canadian Policy Research Networks. He can be 
reached at (780) 492-0487 or graham.loweQualberta.ca. 
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_ Data source and definitions 


The International Adult Literacy Survey (ALS) was a seven- 
country (Canada, Germany, the Netherlands, Poland, Swe- 
den, Switzerland and the United States) cross-sectional 
reseatch initiative conducted in the autumn of 1994. Its 
goal was to create comparable national literacy profiles, by - 
testing literacy ene: with sophisticated measurement 

_ techniques using “real-world” materials. More detail on 
the study design and measurement techniques can be 
found in OECD and Statistics Canada (1995) and Statis- 
tics Canada (1996). 


_ The IALS measured proficiency in three distinct literacy 
domains (Table 1): 


Prose literacy — the knowledge and skills needed to 
understand and use information from texts ney 
editorials, news stories, poems and fiction; — 


Document literacy — the knowledge and skills required 
to locate and use information contained in various formats, 
including job applications, payroll forms, transportation 
schedules, maps, tables and graphics; and 


Quantitative literacy — — the knowledge and skills required 
to apply arithmetic operations, either alone or sequentially, 
to numbers embedded in printed materials, such as bal- 
ancing a chequebook, figuring out a tip, completing an 
order form or determining the amount of interest on a 
loan using an advertisement. 


Crompton, 1996). This study focuses on the issue of 
literacy under-use, arguing that it has serious implica- 
tions in an economic environment that increasingly 
rewards skills acquisition and lifelong learning. 


The analysis was guided, among others, by the fol- 
lowing question: to what extent do Canadian workers 
use their literacy skills on the job? That is, what is the 
fit or mismatch between workers’ literacy skills and 
their literacy needs in the workplace? 


Although the term “underemployment” is some- 
times used to indicate insufficient hours or weeks of 
work, it also aptly describes the under-use of skills 
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(Redpath, 1994; Statistics Canada, 1997). This form of 
underemployment — a Literacy surplus problem — is as 
much a concern as the “teracy deficit problem (inad- 
equate levels of literacy among workers) that has cap- 
tured public attention in the past decade. Both 
problems should be addressed within the same fit- 
mismatch framework. At one end of the continuum 
ate workers whose literacy skills fall well below the 
minimum requirements in most jobs. At the other 
end are the highly literate employed in jobs that fre- 
quently underuse their skills. In the first case, potential 
human resources are not being developed. In the sec- 
ond, the human capital available is not being optimally 
used. As a result, some of it may be lost (Krahn, 1997). 


Thus, it is essential to focus not only on persons 
with skill deficits but also on persons whose skills sur- 
pass the requirements of the job. For workers with 
moderate or high levels of literacy, the long-term 
effect of working under such circumstances could be 
loss of skills. For workers with low literacy levels, an 
unchallenging work environment could reduce the 
likelihood of their developing literacy skills either on 
ot off the job. 


Literacy fit and mismatch in the workplace 


To what extent do employed Canadians use their lit- 
eracy skills at work? Defining optimal use of a soci- 
ety’s human capital (in this study indexed by literacy 
skills) is difficult, because sometimes workers change 
jobs or jobs change in their skill requirements. All the 
same, a better fit would be preferred over a poor fit 
(see Constructing measures of literacy fit and mismatch in the 
workplace). Ideally, public policy coupled with market 


Table 1: Levels of prose, document and 
quantitative literacy, workers 16 and over 


Employed population 


Quantitative 
literacy 


Prose Document 
literacy literacy 
% 
All levels 100 100 


Level 1 12 Ae 
Level 2 Dds, 24 
Level 3 37 35 
Level 4/5 26 29 


Mean* 287 291 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 
* Measured on a possible range of 0 to 500. 
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Constructing measures of literacy fit 
and mismatch in the workplace 


A reading-writing index and a numeracy index were used 
to measute the fit or mismatch between workers’ literacy 
skills and their job requirements. Both indices range from 
1.0 to 5.0, because they were based on responses (num- 
bered one to five) to the IALS questions. The values for 
each workplace requirement index were collapsed into four 
categories (1.0 to 1.99 = 1; 2.0 to 2.99 = 2; 3.0 to 3,99 = 3; 
4.0 to 5.0 = 4) that reflected the range of categories (“rarely— 
never” to “every day’) concerning workplace literacy 
requirements, with higher values indicating more frequent 
reading-writing or mathematical requirements. 


These four-category measures were then cross- 
tabulated by the literacy (also four levels; Table 1) of 
employed sample members. Specifically, the distributions 
of prose literacy and document literacy were cross- 
tabulated by the reading-writing requirements measure 
(Tables 2 and 3, respectively), and quantitative literacy was 
cross-tabulated by the numeracy requirements measure 
(Table 4). For each literacy dimension examined in the 
IALS, five combinations were possible, given the con- 
struction of the two measures: low literacy skills and low 
literacy requirements in the workplace; medium literacy 
skills and medium literacy requirements; high literacy skills 
and high literacy requirements; low literacy skills and high 
literacy requirements (a literacy deficit); high literacy skills 
and low literacy requirements (a literacy surplus). Work- 
ets whose literacy skills roughly fit their job requirements 
(low-low, medium-medium and high-high) appear from 
top left to bottom right of the relevant table. 


The tables also show the number who were mis- 
matched; that is, those who exhibited either a literacy defi- 
cit (the upper right corner of the table) or a literacy surplus 
(the lower left corner of the table). The latter might also 
be described as “underemployed” in terms of their literacy 
skills. The deficit category includes workers whose meas- 
ured literacy ability was at least two categories below the 
literacy requirement of their job. In contrast, those whose 
measured literacy ability was at least two categories above 
the literacy requirement of their job exhibited a surplus. 


incentives would induce employers to increase work- 
place literacy requirements (that is, to create more 
knowledge-based jobs), and to encourage employees 
with lower literacy skills to upgrade through further 
education and training. 


Regarding prose literacy and reading-writing re- 
quirements in 1994, about 2 million workers with low 
literacy skills were in jobs that presented them with 
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few literacy requirements (Table 2). 
Close to 4 million had medium- 
level skills and were employed in 
jobs with mid-range requirements. 
Half of all workers with Level 2 
prose literacy were in this situation, 
as were 55% of those in the next 
highest level. About 2.5 million 
Canadians with high literacy skills 
were in jobs requiring a high 
degree of prose literacy. 


Some 21% of those with Level 
3 prose skills were in jobs with low 
workplace reading-writing require- 
ments (Table 2; Chart A). Fully half 
of those with the highest prose 
literacy scores (Level 4/5) were 
in the surplus category. Thus, in 
absolute numbers, about 2.5 mil- 
lion Canadians were in jobs that 
did not appear to take full advan- 
tage of their prose literacy skills. 
Literacy deficits reflect the other 
possible form of mismatch. How- 
ever, with respect to prose literacy, 
this problem is not as widespread. 
In 1994, about 700,000 workers 
were in jobs with reading-writing 
demands that appeared to exceed 
their skills,” including 19% of those 
at Level 1 in prose literacy and 
16% of those at Level 2 (Table 2; 
Chart B). 


Regarding document literacy 
surplus, 23% of employed Canadi- 
ans in Level 3 and 43% in Level 
4/5 occupied jobs with low 
literacy requirements (Table 3; 
Chart A). Combined, this repre- 
sents about 2.5 million individuals 
in jobs that did not seem to require 
their level of skill, a total similar to 
that observed for prose literacy. 
The pattern of document literacy 
deficit also paralleled the prose 
pattern, with around 15% in each 
of Levels 1 and 2 holding jobs that 
required literacy skills two or more 
levels higher (more than 600,000 in 
total). 
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Table 2: Prose literacy fit-mismatch in the workplace 


Workplace reading-writing requirements (%) 


1 (low) 


Prose literacy level 


Population estimates (000) 


2 3. 4/5 (high) 


1 (low) 


4/5 (high) 


Total 3,067 


3,578 


2,191 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 


Key to shading: 
Low skills — low requirements 


Medium skills — medium requirements 


High skills — high requirements 


Low skills — high requirements (literacy deficit) 


High skills — low requirements (literacy surplus) re 


Patterns of quantitative literacy 
versus workplace numeracy 
requirements were somewhat 
different (Table 4). The low skill- 
low requirement group was some- 
what smaller (about 1.7 million) 
than those in the other scales 
(or domains), as was the medium- 
medium group. The latter included 
43% of the employed with Level 2 
quantitative skills and 35% of those 
in Level 3 (about 2.8 million peo- 
ple in total). In turn, the group in 
the skill surplus category was pro- 
portionally larger for those in Level 
3 (30%), but somewhat smaller 
for Level 4/5 (38%; Chart A). Still, 
the absolute size of this group 


Mismatch between 
skills and 


requirements 


was similar, at around 2.5 million. 
In contrast, the group defined 
as having skill deficits (about 1.3 
million; Chart B) and workers in 
the high skill-high requirement 
fit category (almost 3.5 million) 
represented larger proportions of 
the total employed labour force in 
1994. 


The proportions of Canadians 
employed in both medium- 
medium and high-high fit situations 
were larger for all three types of 
literacy than the proportion in low- 
low fit settings (Table 5). In fact, 
for quantitative literacy, the high- 
high category was the largest. 
Assuming that a high-skill economy 
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Chart A: Fully half of employed persons with 
high prose literacy scores had jobs with 


low reading-writing requirements. 
SB LE ETL TL TUES TS SETI 


Workers with low reading-writing 
requirements who are at 


Prose level 3 


Prose level 4/5 [7S anu 


Workers with low reading-writing 
requirements who are at 


S 


Document level 3 | 


Workers with low numeracy 
requirements who are at 


Quantitative level 3 | 


Quantitative level 4/5 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 

Note: Workers with a skill surplus had job requirements 
two levels lower than their literacy scores (see lower 
left of Tables 2, 3 and 4). 


(referring both to workers and their jobs) is prefer- 
able to lower-skill alternatives, these are encouraging 
results. 


But the finding that more than one in five workers 
were in jobs that did not appear to make full use of 
their literacy skills is troubling, particularly because 
public discussions of the “skills gap” in the labour force 
frequently imply that the problem is one of a shortage 
of skilled workers, not skilled jobs.> The 5% to 11% 
placed in the skill deficit category are also cause 
for concern, but for different reasons (that is, they 
may not be capable of performing their jobs 
adequately). Even if the measures of fit and mismatch 
were calculated differently, thus raising or lowering the 
proportions in the surplus and deficit categories, ques- 
tions would remain about the relatively poor fit 
between workers’ literacy skills and their jobs. 


Interpreting the results 


Although more Canadians are employed in settings 
roughly compatible with their literacy skills, a good 
many ate not well-matched to their job requirements. 


Literacy in the workplace 


Within the mismatch categories, a greater proportion 
experience a skill surplus (or underemployment) than 
a skill deficit (insufficient literacy skills for one’s job). 


The IALS prose, document and quantitative literacy 
scales have proved to be highly useful for examining 
literacy fit and mismatch in the Canadian workplace. 
Yet it is also true that other skills influence success in 
the workplace. Informal or working knowledge, as 
well as the tacit skills that many workers acquire while 
working and interacting with co-workers, is equally 
important (Harper, 1987; Collins, Balmuth and Jean, 
1989; Damon, 1991). In fact, adults who do not read 
well sometimes develop surprisingly sophisticated 
methods of coping with their literacy handicap 
(Fingeret, 1990; Gowen, 1994). Moreover, the 
absence of “hard” literacy skills does not necessarily 
mean a lack of “soft” teamwork and oral communi- 
cation skills.* Hence, it must be remembered that only 
one, albeit important, dimension of the workplace 
skills equation is examined here. Workplace literacy 
requirements and workplace skills may need to be 


Chart B: More than 40% of employed persons 
with low quantitative literacy had jobs with 
high numeracy requirements. 


Workers with high reading-writing 
requirements who are at 


Prose level 1 | 


Prose level 2 oo 


Workers with high reading-writing 
requirements who are at 


Document level 1 | 


Document level 2 


Workers with high numeracy 
requirements who are at 


Quantitative level 1 


Quantitative level 2 
de 
0 20 


% 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 

Note: Workers with a skill deficit had job requirements two 
levels higher than their literacy scores (see upper 
right of Tables 2, 3 and 4). 
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Table 3: Document literacy fit-mismatch in the workplace 


Workplace reading-writing requirements (%) 
Population estimates (’000) 


1 (low) 


Document literacy level 


2 3 4/5 (high) Total 


1 (low) 


4/5 (high) 


Total 3,067 


3,579 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 


Key to shading: 
Low skills — low requirements 


Medium skills — medium requirements 


High skills — high requirements 


Low skills — high requirements (literacy deficit) ee 


High skills — low requirements (literacy surplus) ce 


defined and measured more 
generally in the future. 


Reading letters and memoran- 
dums is the most common literacy 
requirement, reported by more 
than half of all workers as a daily 
activity. A sizeable minority (about 
30% to 40% in 1994) also engaged 
daily in various other reading, writ- 
ing and mathematical activities. 
Yet, depending on the specific task, 
between 20% and 60% of workers 
rarely or never used these literacy 
skills. Certainly, not all these tasks 
are required in jobs that otherwise 
might be considered skilled and 
intellectually demanding. Oral 
communication of complex infor- 
mation — the stock-in-trade of 
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Mismatch between 
skills and 


requirements 


customer helplines, call centres and 
telephone financial services — 
exemplifies a form of skilled work 
that may have only moderate or 
low literacy requirements by IALS 
standards. 


Within the [ALS definition of lit- 
eracy, a useful contrast can be made 
between quantitative literacy and 
prose and document literacy. As 
this analysis reveals, large numbers 
of jobs require only one type of 
skill. The patterns of fit and mis- 
match vary among the three. Since 
quantitative literacy is the strongest 
cotrelate of income in North 
America (Statistics Canada, 1996), 
it is tempting to conclude that most 
human resource development 


efforts should be targeted here. 
However, the social and economic 
benefits of prose and document lit- 
eracy ate not as easily established 
with a measure such as income. 
The ability to read and write 
improves one’s quality of life in 
other ways. Furthermore, many 
non-work activities reinforce prose 
literacy, especially in contrast to the 
more restricted, workplace setting 
in which numerical skills are more 
likely used. 


Implications of the findings 


The distribution of on-the-job 
literacy requirements across occu- 
pations is polarized, consistent with 
other job rewards (for example, 
income, benefits, status and train- 
ing opportunities). Thus, manag- 
ers have more challenging jobs in 
all three literacy dimensions, and 
professionals have high reading and 
writing demands. Other occupa- 
tions have substantially lower 
literacy réquigementsae Good 
jobs” as defined by full-time and 
permanent status (Economic 
Council of Canada, 1990) also 
offer more challenging work envi- 
ronments. 


This analysis finds a reasonable 
fit between literacy skills and job 
requirements for about three- 
quarters of the labour force. This 
fit is not surprising, since workers 
with higher skills might be 
expected, in time, to find their way 
into (or be recruited into) jobs that 
require such skills, whereas those 
with few skills would not move up. 
Within the literacy fit category, 
however, are large proportions of 
workers in low-low and medium- 
medium positions. Assuming the 
goal is to compete with other 
nations for the best jobs, both in 
terms of national productivity and 
personal rewards for workers, the 
challenge will be to shift more 
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Table 4: Quantitative literacy fit-mismatch in the workplace 


Workplace numeracy requirements (%) 
Population estimates (’000) 


1 (low) 2 3 


Quantitative 
literacy level 


1 (low) 


4/5 (high) Total 


4/5 (high) 


Total 3,374 1,463 3,473 
Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 


Key to shading: 
Low skills — low requirements 


Medium skills — medium requirements 


High skills — high requirements 


Low skills — high requirements (literacy deficit) i 


High skills — low requirements (literacy surplus) a 


workers into the high-high category (Krahn, 1997). 
Given the definition of “best jobs,” this shift will 
require an investment in human capital (that is, 
literacy skills) and a creation of jobs with higher 
literacy requirements. The latter appears to have the 
greater need, as the labour force already includes 
several million workers who seem to be employed in 
jobs that do not take full advantage of their literacy 
skills. 


A theoretical explanation of the size of the mis- 
matched group (about one in four workers, whether 
in literacy deficit or literacy surplus) is not immediately 
apparent. A mismatch of this size suggests that the 
labour market is not sufficiently self-correcting. Fur- 
thermore, a labour market approaching equilibrium 


Literacy in the workplace 


might be expected to have roughly 
similar proportions of workers in 
the surplus and deficit categories. 
But the findings show that the 
former outnumber those in the 
deficit category by a ratio of about 
two-to-one for quantitative 
literacy, three-to-one for prose 
literacy, and four-to-one for docu- 
ment literacy. These ratios depend, 
in part, on the way literacy require- 
ments are measured and cutting- 
points determined, although the 
basic pattern remains. 


Previous discussions of the job- 
skills gap have focused mainly 
on the problem of workers with 
literacy deficits. Yet in terms of the 
costs to individuals, firms and 
the national economy, underem- 
ployment is more widespread, as 
indicated by the proportion of 
workers in this category. Of even 
greater concern is the potential loss 
of some of these workers’ skills or, 
in a broader sense, of previous 
investments in human capital 
(Krahn, 1997). 


3,487 


Mismatch between 
skills and 
requirements 


Table 5: Worker/workplace literacy 
fit-mismatch 


Fit Mismatch 


Low- Medium-  High- Low-high High-low 
low medium high (deficit) (surplus) 


% 


Literacy 
domain 


Prose 17 34 22 
Document 17 33 24 
Quantitative 15 24 29 11 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 
See Tables 2, 3 and 4 for details on the three fit and two 
mismatch categories. 
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@ Notes 


1 For further discussion of the IALS and some of its 
findings, see OECD and Statistics Canada (1995); Statistics 
Canada (1996); Hardwick (1996); Clark (1996); Crompton 
(1996); Krahn (1997); Willms (1997); and Bloom 
epal.,(1997), 


2 IALS measured generic skills. These workers could, 
through practice, cope but are deemed to lack skills necessary 
to deal with equally difficult tasks drawn from unfamiliar 
contexts. 


3 Daniel Boothby drew similar conclusions from his 
analysis of data from the 1989 Literacy Skills Used in Daily 
Activities (LSUDA), but suggested that 3.5 million Canadi- 
ans with “relatively high levels of reading ability ... [were] 
working in jobs which made little, if any, call on these skills” 
(Boothby, 1993, 33). Direct comparisons between his count 
and this study’s are not possible, however, because different 
measures of workplace literacy requirements were used. This 
study relied on workers’ own assessments of reading, writing 
and mathematical requirements in their jobs, while Boothby 
classified occupations according to their typical educational 
requirements, using General Educational Development 
(GED) scores. 


4 In fact, the coping strategies employed by some less- 
literate workers indicate strong teamwork and oral commu- 
nication skills. Nevertheless, these workers will not be able 
to take their informally acquired tacit knowledge and apply it 
elsewhere as easily as could individuals with formally acquired 
reading, writing and numeracy skills (Damon, 1991). 
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What’s new? 


Recent reports and studies 


Hi JUST RELEASED 


— Public sector employment, 1998 


Employment in the public sector began to stabilize 
in 1998 after average declines of 1.8% in the 
previous five years. The public sector employed 
just under 2.8 million people last year, down a 
marginal 0.6% from 1997. The decline of about 
15,400 jobs was the smallest since 1993. In 
contrast, the public sector work force fell by 
approximately 88,000 in 1996 and 70,000 in 1997. 


Among the provinces, Quebec and Ontario 
registered the largest declines in public sector 
employment in 1998. Ontario had 949,400 such 
employees, down 3,400 (0.5%) from 1997, while 
Quebec had 717,500, down 13,400 (1.8%). Public 
sector employment increased the most in Alberta, 


by 1,600 (0.6%). 


The decline in public sector employment in 
1998 occurred for the most part in all three 
levels of government, which employed 2.5 million 
people, 0.6% less than in 1997. Employment 
in government business enterprises, a major 
component of the public sector, remained virtually 
unchanged, however, with 257,700 employees. 


The federal government work force expe- 
rienced the largest drop (about 47% of the total 
decline). It numbered 331,100 people (including 
military) in 1998, down 2.0% or 6,900 from 
1997. The provincial/territorial work force 
declined by about 6,100 employees to 1.3 million. 
Hospitals in Ontario and Quebec, as well as general 
administration in Ontario, accounted for most 


of the decline. The local government work force 
fell by about 1,700 to 889,800. Declines were 
highest in Quebec and British Columbia. Ontario 
expericnced® the’ greatest) increase “in” local 
government workers. 


Overall, wages and salaries paid to employees 
in the public sector increased for the first time 
in five years in 1998. Public sector employees 
received $101.6 billion in wages and salaries last 
year, up 0.6% from 1997. Governments’ total 
outlay on wages and salaries was $90.5 billion, 
about 90% of the public sector total. The federal 
government paid out $14.4 billion, $116 million 
more than in 1997. Provinces and territories paid 
$43.2 billion, an increase of $370 million. Most 
of this increase went to health and social services. 


Total wages and salaries for municipal govern- 
ments were $33.0 billion in 1998. Although total 
remuneration changed little, wages and salaries 
paid by school boards increased $351 million. 
Those paid for municipal administration decreased 
by $258 million. 


The annual publication Public Sector Employment and 
Wages and Salaries, 1996 (Catalogue no. 72-209-XPB, 
$44) is now available. Data ate also available 
through custom tabulation. For information or 
for general enquiries on the Public Institutions 
Division’s products and services, contact Viola 
Jabbour at (613) 951-0767 or jabbvio@statcan.ca. 


POG uwUrineien 1fOmnaion we Of a tOureaquitc 
about concepts, methods or data quality, contact 
Robert Sauvé, Public Institutions Division, 
at (613) 951-8306; fax: (613) 951-0661; e-mail: 
sauvrbt@statcan.ca. 
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@ Latest on the labour force 


With the advent of the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA), a common industrial 
classification system was needed to facilitate the 
analysis of economic trends between countries. 
The, Labour Force Survey (LES) 1s one of the 
first programs at Statistics Canada to release 
data under this new classification system, the 
North American Industrial Classification System 
(NAICS). A recent issue of Labour Force Update 
looks at the new industry groups, profiling 
employment and analyzing trends by industry. 


The LFS also recently began classifying 
occupations according to the 1991 Standard 
Occupational Classification System (SOC), which 
replaced the SOC 50. inthe second section oF 
the publication, these new occupations are 
profiled and their trends compared. Following 
are highlights: 


HM In 1998, almost one-third of workers had a 
job or business in just two industries — trade 
and manufacturing. Of over 14 million 
employed people in 1998, more than 2 million 
wotked in each of these industries. Employ- 
ment growth in each has been slow over the 
decade. 


M Instead, job growth occurred elsewhere, most 
significantly in professional, scientific and 
technical services (up 61% since 1989) and 
in management and administrative and support 
services (54%). Two-thirds of the growth 
in the former came from computer systems 
design services and consulting services. 


M One-quarter of all workers, or 3.6 million 
people, had a sales or service job in 1998. 
This large group includes retail salespersons, 
cashiers, waiters and waitresses, childcare 
wotkers, police and firefighters. In terms 
of absolute change, sales and service jobs 
increased more than any other occupational 
group. Because workers in these occupations 
had the lowest average hourly wage, and many 
worked relatively few hours, they also had 
the lowest weekly earnings. 


M@ Job growth was also strong in natural and 
applied science occupations, the best-paid 
occupational group. So far this decade, the 
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number of workers in this group has jumped 
by one-third. Most of this increase came 
in 1997 and 1998 as demand for computer 
systems analysts and programmers — sky- 
rocketed. 


M@ In Ottawa-Hull, the percentage of workers 
engaged in natural and applied science 
jobs (11%) was nearly double the national 
average — a reflection of the high concentration 
of large high-tech, computer-oriented firms 
in the area. Second was Calgary, where over 
9% were in natural and applied science jobs. 
This strong showing may be due to a need 
for engineers to support the dominant oil 
and gas industry in the region. 


The Spring 1999 issue of Labour Force Update 
(Catalogue no. 71-005-XPB, $29), titled “Employ- 
ment by industry and occupation based on new 
classifications,” is now available. For additional 
information, contact Jeannine Usalcas at (613) 
951-4720; fax (613) 951-2869; e-mail: usaljea@statcan.ca. 


@ Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 


Hours 
The latest version of Annual Estimates of 
Employment, Earnings and Hours 1986-1998 


(Catalogue no. 72F0002XDB) is now available. 
Data on employment, average weekly and hourly 
earnings, average weekly hours and total weekly 
payrolls for over 200 industries at the national, 
provincial and territorial levels are available. Also 
included is the Help-wanted Index 1981-1998 
supplement. The following are highlights for 
199.8: 


M Employment growth rates were highest in 
Yukon (7%) and Saskatchewan (4%). 


M@ Employees in mining, quarrying and oil wells 
had the highest average weekly earnings 
($1,111.82), while those in accommodation, 
food and beverage services had the lowest 
($231.49). 


@ At the national level, all industries except public 
administration and forestry and _ logging 
experienced a rise in total weekly payrolls. 
Ontario recorded the largest increase over 
the previous year. 
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M@ The annual growth rate of average hourly 
earnings for employees paid by the hour was 
highest in Nova Scotia (6.7%), followed by 
Alberta (5.4%). 


M Only Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia recorded an annual increase in 
avetage weekly hours for hourly paid 
employees. 


@ Manufacturing, and community, business and 
personal services accounted for 60% of total 
weekly payrolls for employees paid by the 
hour in Canada. 


For further information on this and other 
products from the Survey of Employment, 
Payrolls and Hours, contact Client Services, Labour 
Statistics Division, at (613) 951-4090; fax: (613) 
951-4087; e-mail: labour@statcan.ca. 


HM Article from Services Indicators 


Room utihzation in the traveller accommodation 
industry 


This article, which appeared in the fourth quarter 
1998 issue of Services Indicators, examines seasonal 
fluctuations experienced by Canada’s traveller 
accommodation industry in 1996. It then focuses 
on monthly variations in hotel and motel 
occupancy rates, according to such factors as 
location, establishment size and market orientation. 
The summary measures yielded by this study also 
offer useful benchmarks against which individual 
hotels and motels can compare their own room- 
utilization figures. 


Services Indicators (Catalogue no. 63-016-XPB, $35/ 
$116 or 63-016-XIB, $26/$87) is a quarterly 
publication that profiles Canada’s service industries. 
It provides 34 updated tables and about 100 charts 
showing various service industries’ output, financial, 
employment and remuneration figures over the past 
eight quarters. 


For more information, contact Don Little, Services 
Division, at (613) 951-6739; fax: (613) 951-6696; 
e-mail: littdon@statcan.ca. 
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@ Rural and Small Town Canada 
Analysis Bulletin 


Statistics Canada, in collaboration with the Rural 
Secretariat, Agriculture and Agri-food Canada, 
has released its fourth profile of trends in rural 
Canada. 


According to this bulletin, rural and urban 
households spend the same share of their budget 
on food, clothing and shelter, although the former 
spend more on food and less on shelter. Distance 
influences rural household expenditure patterns. 
Rural households spend a higher share on 
transportation and a lower share on some services 
such as cablevision or the Internet, which are 
more difficult to access. 


Rural and Urban Household Expenditure Patterns 
for 1996 (Catalogue no. 21-006-XIE) is available 
free on the Internet at www.statcan.ca. 


For more information, contact Ray D. Bollman, 
Agriculture Division, at (613) 951-3747; fax: 
(613) 951-3868; e-mail: bollman@statcan.ca; or 
call 1 800 465-1991. 


M@ WHAT’S NEW IN INCOME 
STATISTICS? 


™@ Household spending, 1997 


Households spent an average $49,950 on 
everything from child cate to travel to 
communications in 1997, virtually unchanged from 
1996. Personal income taxes continued to make 
up the largest share of household spending. In 
1997, an average 21 cents of every dollar went 
toward personal income taxes, followed by 20 
cents for shelter, 12 cents for transportation and 
11 cents for food. The remaining 36 cents was 
spent on a variety of items such as recreation, 
personal insurance and pension contributions, 
household’ operations, clothing, gifts and 
contributions to charity. 
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The average amount paid on personal income 
taxes was estimated at. $10,630; essentially 
unchanged from 1996 ($10,750). In 1997, house- 
holds spent an average $9,870 on shelter costs, 
$5,700 on food and $6,200 on transportation, 
also virtually unchanged from the previous year. 


Consistent with household income patterns, 
households in Ontario had the highest average 
spending in 1997 among the provinces, about 
$55,330. This compares with $38,450 for 
Newfoundland, whose households had the lowest 
overall spending. Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories had average household expenditures 
of $58,560 and $63,200, respectively. 


Among selected metropolitan areas, households 
in Yellowknife reported the highest annual average 
spending ($73,170), followed by Ottawa 
($61,530). Charlottetown-Summerside reported 
the lowest average spending at $42,870. 


Summary data for 1997 household spending 
are available free on Statistics Canada’s web site 
(www.statcan.ca). The menu path is “Canadian 
statistics,” “The People — Families, households 
and housing” and “Expenditures.” 


Tables (product nos. 62F0031XDB, 62F0032XDB, 
62F0033XDB, 62F0034XDB, 62F0035XDB) pre- 
senting detailed expenditure data are now available 
for Canada, the provinces and selected metropolitan 
areas. Custom tabulations can also be obtained. 
The publication Family Expenditures, Household 
Facilities and Equipment (Catalogue no. 62F0031XPB) 
will be released soon. 


For more information, or to order custom 
tabulations, or to enquire about concepts, methods 
or data quality, contact Client Services, Income 
Statistics Division at (613) 951-7355 or 1 888 297- 
7355; fax (613) 951-3012; e-mail: income@statcan.ca. 


@ Family incomes, 1997 


Average family income before taxes was an 
estimated $57,146 in 1997, essentially unchanged 
from 1996 after adjusting for inflation. This 
was virtually the same as in 1994, the last year 
of significant improvement, and 4.5% below the 
pre-recession peak of $59,862 in 1989. 
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Two-parent families had an average income 
of $64,814 in 1997, similar to that of 1996. 
However, average income for lone-parent families 
headed by women increased 4.1% to $25,445, 
as higher employment earnings were accompanied 
by increased Child Tax Benefits. 


These estimates are from the final Survey of 
Consumer Finances (SCF), an annual supplement 
to the April Labour Force Survey (see Last release 
of the Survey of Consumer Finances). The 
sample of 35,000 households excludes those in 
the territories and on Indian reserves. 


Total income refers to money receipts of 
families and individuals. Cash benefits from 
government programs or transfers are included 
in the income reported, but income tax payments 
to, ‘the \government are not. , Incomes before 
transfers refers to total income less transfers. A 
report on the after-tax situation of families and 
individuals will be released soon in Income after 
Tax, Distributions by Size in Canada, 1997 (Catalogue 
no. 13-210-XPB, $31). 


In 1997, employment earnings accounted for 
79.7% of family income, while government 
transfers accounted for 11.3%, investment income 
3.1%, and, other income “such ‘as fetirement 
pensions, 5.2/0. 


The number of families increased 0.9% to 8.4 
million. In a period of stagnant average weekly 
earnings, employment growth has been the key 
to maintaining average family income. 


The’ trend..of “reduced “transter spayimesis 
continued in 1997, particularly for employment 
insurance (EI) and social assistance. As a result, 
the proportion of family income from transfers 
declined for four consecutive years, from a peak 
Of pli2.9%et inid99 dato whan 1.9977, 


Higher income families lost some ground in 
1997, while those in the middle and lower income 
groups held their own. For the 20% of families 
with the lowest incomes, or the lowest “quintile,” 
average family income was unchanged at $17,559. 
Higher earnings helped offset reductions in 
transfer payments, primarily EI benefits and 
social assistance. These shifts were partly a 
reflection of improved labour market conditions. 
Traditionally, this group has depended heavily 
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on transfers, which formed 57% of their income 
in 1997, down from 59% in 1996. Female lone- 
parent families and those headed by seniors (aged 
65 and over) made up 50% of the lowest quintile. 


Families in the second quintile had an average 
income of $34,124, also unchanged from the 
previous year. While their earnings increased, 
their investment income declined. Transfer 
payments wete static, as reduced EI benefits were 
offset by increases in other types of transfer. 
Two-parent families with children represented 
neatly one-third of this group, while one in four 
were seniors. 


Families in the middle and fourth quintiles 
also experienced virtually no change in total 
income ($50,258 and $68,939, respectively). 
However, those in the middle quintile recorded 
thewlareest inctease if, yearnings, up $1,463, 
reflecting the growth in employment during the 
yeat. 


The only families to incur a drop in total 
income in 1997 were those in the highest quintile, 
with a decline of 1.6% to $114,846. This decline 
was due primarily to a $1,043 reduction in average 
employment earnings. 


Data on average annual income as well as 
low income statistics are available free on Statistics 
Canada’s web site (www.statcan.ca), under 
“Canadian statistics,” then “The People — Families, 
households and housing” and “Income.” 


Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1997 
(Catalogue no. 13-207-XPB, $46) and Low Income 
Persons, 1980 to 1997 (Catalogue no. 13-569-XPB, 
$32) are also available. Microdata files on the 
1997 incomes of economic families and of 
individuals aged 15 years and over, along with 
socioeconomic characteristics, will be released 
soon. 


For mote information about the current survey 
results and related products and services, or to 
enquire about concepts, methods or data quality, 
contact Client Services, Income Statistics Division, 
Di OL ISN 7 355) of «888 297-7355. fax: 
(613) 951-3012; e-mail: income@statcan.ca. 
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What’s new? 


@ Encountering low income, 1993 to 1996 


The latest release from the Survey of Labour 
and Income Dynamics (SLID) examines low 
income after taxes and transfers from 1993 to 
1996: 


Previous SLID data releases covered life events: 
how families change; transitions in the labour 
force; crossing the low income line; and moving 
out of low-paid work. Results from the fifth 
wave of SLID data are expected by autumn 
1999. SLID will show labour market and family 
experiences covering a five-year stretch from 1993 
to LOOT. 


Individuals were considered to have low 
income if their disposable family income — that 
is, income after federal and provincial income 
taxes — was below Statistics Canada’s after-tax 
low income cut-offs (LICOs). LICOs are 
established using data from Statistics Canada’s 
Family Expenditure Survey. They are the levels 
at which a family must spend a greater proportion 
of its income on the basics (food, shelter and 
clothing) than the average family of similar size. 
These cut-offs vary by family size and size of 
community. For example, in 1996 the after-tax 
LICO for a family of four in an urban area 
with a population of 30,000 to 99,999 was 
$23,460. 


Although LICOs ate often referred to as poverty 
lines, they have no official status as such, and 
Statistics Canada does not recommend their use 
for this purpose. Further information is available 
in the article “On poverty and low income,” on 
Statistics Canada’s web site (www.statcan.ca), under 
“Concepts, definitions and methods,” “Discussion 
papers on new surveys” and “Feature article on 
poverty and low income.” 


A popular perception is that the low income 
population is static, exhibiting little turnover. This 
view is misleading. Roughly half of all individuals 
who had been in low income for one year were 
not the following year, demonstrating substantial 
turnover among the low income population during 
the study period. 
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On the other hand, some people experienced 
low income for a long time. Of all Canadians 
who fell into low income in 1994 (about 4% of 
the population), 30% had done so for three years 
or more. This indicates a substantial persistence 
of low income in Canada. 


In recent yeats, growing attention has been 
paid to children living in families with low income. 
Some analysts have pointed out that growing 
up in such a family may increase the probability 
of low income in adulthood. If so, these families 
would produce a new generation at high risk of 
exposute. The study showed that about one- 
quarter of all children under six lived in families 
that experienced low income for one year of 
more, 8% of whom had done so for four 
consecutive years. 


Conversely, only 13% of seniors had experi- 
enced low income for one year or more between 
1993 and 1996 — 5% continuously. Over the 
previous 15 years, the growth of income from 
the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, from 
ptivate pensions and from the Guaranteed Income 
Supplement all helped to decrease the percentage 
of seniors in low income. 


Individuals with work limitations, lone-parent 
families, members of visible minorities and recent 
immigrants have a high risk of exposure to low 
income. However, they represent a small fraction 
of the population. Consequently, it is not surprising 
that they account for a relatively small share of 
those in low income. 


To What Extent Are Canadians Exposed to Low 
Income: 1993-1996 (product no. 75FOOQO2MIE, no. 
99001) is available free on Statistics Canada’s web 
site (www.statcan.ca). The menu path is “Products 
and services,” “Research papers,” “Index,” “Income 
expenditures, pensions, assets and debts” and 
LAC OMCs 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Client 
Services, Income Statistics Division at (613) 
951-7355 or 1 888 297-7355; fax (613) 951-3012; 


e-mail: income@statcan.ca. 
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HM Changes to SHS/FAMEX 


Until 1996, expenditure data came from the 
Family Expenditure Survey (FAMEX), which was 
conducted generally every four years. Beginning 
with the 1997 reference year, a new annual survey, 
the Survey of Household Spending (SHS), 
integrated much of the content of FAMEX and 
the Household Facilities and Equipment Survey. 
The SHS has a sample size 50% larger than that 
of FAMEX. The number of questions asked in 
the new survey, however, is lower. As a result, 
for some categories less detailed information is 
available. 


The integration of facilities and equipment data 
with spending information allows for a richer 
data source. Housing characteristics such as the 
number of bedrooms, the type of heating 
equipment and fuel, and the presence of equipment 
such as computers, modems and cellular phones 
can now be studied with spending patterns of 
different household types. 


Users should be cautious when making 
comparisons with previously released expenditure 
data. Revised estimates for previous years, 
reflecting conceptual changes, will be made 
available throughout 1999. 


For more information about the effect of these 
changes on products and services, contact Client 
Services, Income Statistics Division at (613) 951- 
7355 tor “P1888 "29727355; tax (Ola ote. 
e-mail: income@statcan.ca. 


@ Last release of the Survey of 
Consumer Finances (SCF) 


Commencing with 1998 income statistics, the 
Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) 
will be used to produce annual cross-sectional 
income estimates, in addition to longitudinal labour 
and income data. Integration of the cross- 
sectional and longitudinal income statistics 
programs will promote consistency among 
income estimates, lower the cost of the income 
statistics program and reduce the reporting 
burden. 
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Results from SLID and the SCF have been 
compared to assess the differences and the effect 
on time-series consistency. Essentially, the two 
sutveys tell the same story with respect to low 
income and income distribution. An evaluation 
of results for 1993 to 1996 is available in A 
Comparison of the Results of the Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics (SLID) and the Survey of Consumer 
Finanzes™ (SCE)! WI9IBIIO ‘(product gaino, 
75FOOO2MIE, no. 99002, free) on the Statistics 
Canada web site (www.statcan.ca). The menu 
path is “Products and services,” “Research papers,” 
“Index,” “Income, expenditures, pensions, assets 
andpdebis, and “...ocome... , 


Back Issues: Dzd_you miss something? 


What’s new? 


For more information about these surveys and 
their related products and services, or to enquire 
about concepts, methods or data quality, contact 
Client Services, Income Statistics Division, at (613) 
Pia I29. Ot, iP SOO 129 i> a0a,7 tax (O13)- 95 1- 
3012; e-mail: income@statcan.ca. 
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Don’t worry! Back issues of Perspectives on Labour and Income ate available. 


Feature articles in these issues include: 


Spring 1999 


Income deciles - 


Winter 1998 Gambling update - 


1989-1998 
Autumn 1998 


Summer 1998 


Buyers’ Plan - Employment Insurance 


Seasonality - Obtaining a job + Student loans - 


Shift work - Trends in participation - Job search - Retitement - 


Computer programmers + Working at home - Moonlighting - Income after separation - 


Protective services 


Income inequality + Retirement income + Job stability - Unionization rates + Index: 


Home businesses 


RRSP Home 


For more information contact Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 
120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0T6. Or, call toll free 1 800 267-6677. 
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Perspectives on Labour and Income 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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The most current single- volume reference source available 


> anada Year Book 1999, the 
indispensable multi-purpose 
reference classic, richly displays 
and analyzes the complexities of 
living and working in Canada 
today. Revealing and insightful, it 
is also a statistical portrait of 
Canada at the dawn of a new 
millennium. 


Clearly written, diligently 
researched, handsomely laid out 
and colourful, CYB99’s all-new 
content, format and style present 
Canada in four thematic sections 
— The Environment, The People, 
The Economy, and The Nation. 


With hundreds of clear and 


560 p pages 

more than 275 tables, charts and graphs with the 
latest socio-economic data 

16-page detailed index 

more than 120 beautiful photographs 


more than 50 features on oe aspects of life 
in Canada 
durable hardcover binding 


Catalogue No. 11-402-XPE99001 


$54.95 + $5.00 shipping and hondie ae if 
HST or GST and applicable PST 


b 
b 
> full colour dustjacket 
b 
b 


To order, CALL toll-free 1 800 267-6677, FAX 1 800 889-9734 or MAIL Statistics Canada, 
Dissemination Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada KIA OT6. You may also E-MAIL your order to: order@statcan.ca or contact your 
nearest Statistics Canada Reference Centre listed in this publication. 


informative tables and graphs, 
along with exquisite photographs and sport. 
and informal yet incisive writing, 
Canada Year Book 1999 is the 
most expansive and up-to-date 
single-volume reference available. 


Whether you prefer the 
practicality and pleasure of the well! 


book, or the functionality and 
portability of the CD-ROM, you 
will have Canada at your 
fingertips. 


CYB99 is easy to use, elegant and 

pinpoint-accurate. You will find 

yourself reaching for it first, to 

_ find out where we stand on 
everything from culture and 

geography to wildlife, industry 


With information this accessible, 
for work, home or school, Canada 
Year Book 1999 is a sure bet to 
engage, enlighten, and enthrall 
you. And it makes a great oe as 


_ 
Windows and Macintosh ri 
fully bilingual 


b 
d 
b 
b 
b 


pe ful search capabilities, hypertext links 
| Ipful definitions function _ 
250 pages of additional commentary, genes and 
reference text = 
“user-friendly and versatile 
Catalogue No. 11-402-XCB99001 


$74.95 + $5.00 shipping and handling, 
plus either HST orGSTand 
applicable PST 


Visit our Web site: www.statcan.ca 


Key labour and 


income facts 


Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Fiona Long at (613) 951-4628; longfio@statcan.ca or Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; 


bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 

Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Customer Services 

(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Richard Vincent 

(613) 951-4070 


Business Conditions Survey of Manu- 
facturing Industries 

Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: Claude Robillard 

(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Abdul Rashid 
(613) 951-6897 


Employment and income 


surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Nathalie Caron 
(613) 951-4168 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Felp-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1888 297-7355 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
(replaces Household Facilities and 
Equipment Survey and Family 
Expenditure Survey) 

Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


General Social Survey 
Education, work, and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 

Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Thomas Dufour 
(613) 951-2088 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Steve Arrowsmith 

(613) 951-0566 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Bill Magnus 
(613) 951-4577 
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Employment and job growth 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


Employment. Jobs. What’s the difference? Almost 
three-quarters of a million in 1998. Between 1978 and 
1998, the number of workers in Canada climbed from 
10.3 million to 14.3 million. Over the same period, the 
number of jobs went from 10.6 million to 15.0 
million. Typically, one worker represents one job, but 
the number of workers with more than one job has 


Annual changes in jobs 
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1988 


1990 1992 1994 1996 


grown over the last two decades: by 1998, 
moonlighters totalled 720,000. Equating employment 
with jobs distorts estimates of job creation (or job 
loss). A second job taken by someone who is already 
working does not increase employment as measured 
by the Labour Force Survey (which counts workers 
rather than jobs). Similarly, the loss of one job by a 
moonlighter does not decrease the number of 
workers. 


Part-time jobs expanding more rapidly 


Since 1978, the number of part-time jobs has increased 
every year (at an average annual rate of 4.5%), reaching 
3.3 million in 1998, for a total growth of more than 
100% over the two decades. The number of full-time 
jobs, while also generally increasing during the period 
(1.2% annually), fell sharply during each of the last two 
recessions. By 1998, the number of full-time jobs was 
only 30% higher than in 1978. As a result of the 
different growth rates, part-time jobs accounted for 
22% of all jobs in 1998, compared with 15% in 1978. 


Q ae aA text were ae = Hee Pold, aso 
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Job growth, 1978 - 1998 
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Every province shared in the part-time job expansion, Proportion of part-time jobs, 1998 
with the most rapid growth occurring in British 
Columbia (5.4% annually) and the slowest in 


Saskatchewan (3.1%). British Columbia and Alberta Canada a 
had the highest annual growth rate for full-time jobs Newfoundland 18 
(1.9%). Newfoundland had the lowest (0.4%). Glia Se a 
Nova Scotia 22 

In 1998, the highest proportion of part-time jobs Now Brunewick 18 
was shared by British Columbia and Saskatchewan Buebec 20 
(25%). The lowest rate was also a tie, 18% in both Ontano 29 
Newfoundland and New Brunswick. Manitoba 24 
Saskatchewan 25 

Alberta 23 

British Columbia 25 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Distribution of part-time jobs by age and sex 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Middle-age spread 


In 1998, the majority (57%) of part-time jobs were 
filled by 25-to-54 year-olds, up from 48% in 1978. In 
contrast, the share held by youths aged 15 to 24 fell 
from 40% to 33%. Nonetheless, young people had by 


Part-time jobs by education 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
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1978 


far the highest rates of part-time jobs: 40% for men 
and 56% for women, compared with just 8% and 
26%, respectively, for 25-to-54 year-olds. For workers 
aged 55 and older, the gap between the sexes was even 
wider, with part-time job rates of 17% for men versus 
38% for women. While the rates increased in each age 
group for both sexes between 1978 and 1998, the 
changes were most dramatic for youths, as the rates 
more than doubled for both men and women. 


The highest proportions of part-time jobs were 
among persons with some high school or post- 
secondary education — many of them probably still 
students. The lowest proportion was among persons 
with a university degree. Regardless of education level, 
the proportion of part-time jobs increased between 
1990 and 1998. The educational attainment variable 
was changed in 1990.) 
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Key labour and income facts 


Accommodation & food services 

Retail trade 

Health care & social assistance 
Management, administrative & support 
Educational services 

Other services 

Information, cultural & recreation 
Agriculture 

All industries 

Professional, scientific & technical services 
Finance, insurance, real estate & leasing 
Transportation & warehousing 


Public administration 


Wholesale trade 


Construction 

Forestry, fishing & hunting, 
mining, oil & gas 
Manufacturing 


Utilities 


(1998 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


Where are part-time jobs most likely to be found? In 
1987,’ industries in the service sector had higher rates 
of part-time jobs than the goods sector; by 1998, the 
disparity had widened even more. Agriculture, in fact, 
was the only goods-producing industry with an 
above-average part-time job rate, and the only one 
with a drop in part-time jobs during the period. 


The three industries with the highest proportions of 
part-time jobs — accommodation and food services; 
retail trade; and health care and social assistance — all 
deal directly with individual consumers. Businesses in 


1. Industry data, coded to NAICS, are available only from 
1987 onward. 


these industries must respond to fluctuating and often 
highly concentrated levels of activity. They need peak 
staff levels for only short periods — hence the high 
rates of part-time jobs. On the other hand, consumers 
make little immediate difference to job levels in 
manufacturing, other primary industries and utilities. 
In these industries, because demand is set primarily by 
other businesses, time horizons are longer and staff 
levels can be more constant, so part-time jobs ate less 
useful. 
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By and large, the distribution of part- 
Part-time jobs by occupation time jobs by occupation’ reflects that 
siimoseane ieee eh aasbailtain 0 PaRepuee dead diacaa eee aieapaeadnod Aoaiiaiaiaaaigag nia by industry — the highest incidence 


being in service and sales occupations, 

Sales & service occupations KCC QQ WWW and the lowest in occupations unique 
AS? cite eercal : — ) to processing, manufacturing and 
asport LXWWiC™WUWWW jimi ee aswel acs 
except those unique to primary 

industry had increases in the 


Health occupations KIO proportion of part-time jobs over 


Social science, education, =. the 1987-to-1998 period. 
government service & religion 


Alloccupations & OM NL pS ESS 
; 2. Occupation data, coded to SOC 91 are 


Business, finance & ff as e available only from 1987 onward. 


administrative occupations 
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primary industry Wo 


Trades, transport & equipment | 
operators & related 


Management occupations 


Natural & applied sciences & 
related occupations 


Occupations unique to 
processing, manufacturing & 
utilities 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Some of the topics in upcoming issues 
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@ Involuntary part-time workers 


A discussion of the conceptual, measurement and profile differences of pre- and post-1997 Labour Force 
Survey data on involuntary part-timers. 


@ Employment after childbirth 


An examination of the timing of women’s return to paid work following childbirth and the factors related 
to their decision. 


@ Working together: self-employed couples 


An examination of the characteristics of couples who co-own the same business, with a look at the types of 
business run. 


m@ The role of self-employment in job creation in Canada and the United States 


The unemployment gap between the two countries has increased, and income inequality and poverty have 
been greater issues in the United States than in Canada. This paper will address the types of job created: in 
the United States, most were full-time paid jobs, while in Canada most employment growth was in part- 
time jobs and self-employment. (An adaptation.) 


@ Public versus private wage differentials 


This paper will examine earnings differentials between public and private sector employees, including the 
factors contributing to the differences (for example, human capital and occupational distribution). 


@ Youths and volunteering 


The proportion of youths doing volunteer work has jumped from 18% to 33% over the past 10 years. This 
paper will compare young volunteers of 1987 and 1997 to determine who the new young volunteers are, 
where they are volunteering and what they are doing. 


m@ Patterns of volunteering among Canada’s seniors 


This study will examine the main patterns of volunteering by seniors, and consider how the patterns have 
changed since 1987. 
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Frank Jones 


As governments have cut back on social and other services, an 
aging population’ s need for a strong support structure has grown. 
Seniors, in fact, have created both a growing market for such 
services and a potential source of volunteer labour to meet these 
needs. How involved are seniors in volunteering? What services ate 
they providing? This study examines the volunteer activity of seniors 
aged 55 and over in 1997. 


Employment after childbirth 
Katherine Marshall 


Women are an integral part of the labour market. Understanding 
theit work patterns can help employers manage birth-related work 
interruptions and, in the end, retain experienced employees. This 
article looks at the work patterns of women who gave birth between 
1993 and 1994. It examines the timing of their return to paid work 
following a birth, and considers the personal and job characteristics 
of those who returned within two years and those who did not. 


Baby boom women — then and now 
Louise Earl 


Have baby boom women had an easier path through the labour 
market than women a generation older or younger? This article 
studies the “success” of baby boom women by looking at their 
situation in 1977 and 1997 and comparing it with that of the 
preceding and succeeding generations, using four major indicators: 
labour force participation; full-time employment; unemployment; 
and full-year full-time earnings. 
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Missing work in 1998 — industry differences 
Ernest B. Akyeampong 


In January 1999, the Labour Force Survey adopted the North 
American Industry Classification System (NAICS) for its industry 
coding. This article examines 1998 work absence rates according to 
NAICS. It provides a brief overview of the absence levels for 1997 
and 1998, and a detailed examination of industry differences in the 
latter year. 


Self-employment in Canada and the United 
States 
Marilyn E. Manser and Garnett Picot 


Considerable attention has been paid in recent years to self- 
employment in Canada, especially to workers’ reasons for choosing 
this option. Have they been “pushed” by lack of full-time paid jobs 
or “pulled” by the positive benefits of self-employment? This article 
looks at the characteristics of the self-employed and the growth of 
self-employment in Canada and the United States. (Adapted from 
an article in Canadian Economic Observer published in March 1999.) 


Unionization — an update 
Ernest B. Akyeampong 


This update of Perspectives’ socio-demographic and economic profile 
of union members provides unionization rates according to the 
new North American Industry Classification System and the 1991 
Standard Occupational Classification. The update, which extends to 
the provincial level, also includes data on earnings, wage settlements, 
inflation, and strikes and lockouts. 


Symbols 


The following standard symbols are used in Statistics Canada publications: 


P 
r 
Xx 


figures not available 

figures not appropriate or not applicable 

nil or zero 

amount too small to be expressed 

preliminary figures 

revised figures 

confidential to meet secrecy requirements of the Statistics Act 


The paper used in this publication meets the minimum requirements of American : 
National Standard for Information Sciences — Romane nee of Paper for Printed 
Library Materials, ANSI Z39.48 — 1984. ; 
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From the Managing Editor 
ESS IEC IRA TSS ES ORO we TSN ee 


In the mail... 


“Seasonality in employment” (Spring 1999) 


M@ The article stresses fairly strongly the “costs” of 
seasonal variations, but fails to mention the social 
benefits from having seasonal jobs; for example, the 
possibilities these provide for young people to gain 
wotk experience during the years when they are 
mainly engaged in education or training, workers who 
find it difficult to get permanent jobs close to home, 
of (semi-) “retired” persons. It may therefore be that 
the social costs of the decline in seasonal variations are 
larger than the possible gains to employers. It would 
have been interesting to have had a more explicit 
assignment of the reasons for the decline in seasonal 
vatiations to demand or supply factors. 


None of the “highly seasonal industries (HSI)” 
specified in Table 1 are “service-producing.” It 
would be interesting to know whether the HSI group 
would have included service sectors, and which those 
would have been, if the specification of industry 
groups had been significantly more detailed. Will, for 
example, “hotels and restaurants” then qualify as HSI? 


Eivind Hoffmann 
Bureau of Statistics 
International Labour Office 


Pome Meee ko? REY) ely 0 yeh _ teres bere, 00) Sle fou Se beheld ef va Die! 


M You are correct to point out that there can be positive aspects 
to seasonal variation in employment. In particular, the gain in 
seasonal employment in the summer months may indeed be 
beneficial for students and/or young people looking for work 
experience. And this is especially true given that the youth 
unemployment rate in Canada has been consistently above 15% 
throughout the 1990s. However, it has been argued (not in 
this paper) that regional seasonal work can be a drain on the 
economy and productivity, because of its historical ink to the 
Employment Insurance program (EI, but formerly known as 
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UI). “UI continues to subsidize seasonal work, and blunts the 
incentives for workers in high-unemployment regions to move to 


where the jobs exist or to acquire the training they need” 
(Globe and Mail, November 14, 1998). 


And yes, if we had done seasonal variation calculations for 
all 2-digit or 3-digit industry codes there most likely would have 
been more “highly seasonal industries.” Since your letter, we did 
seasonal variation calculations for “accommodation and food 
services.” Interestingly, they were not significantly greater than 
the overall average. For example, in 1997 the seasonal 
variation for all industries was 2.8 whereas for accommodation 
and food services tt was 3.1. But at the 3-digit level, within 
accommodation and food services, some categories would almost 
certainly be highly seasonal, such as “recreation and vacation 
camps.” However, low employment levels at the 3-digit industry 
level may prevent a reliable analysis of seasonal variation. 


We welcome your views on articles and other items 
that have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on 
the data are also welcome, but to be considered for 
publication, communications should be factual and 
analytical. We encourage readers to inform us about their 
current research projects, new publications, data sources, 
and upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to: Bruce Rogers, 
“What's new?” Perspectives on Labour and Income, 9th 
floor, Jean Talon Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa 
KIA OT6. Telephone (613) 951-2883; fax (613) 951- 
4179; e-mail: rogebru@statcan.ca. 
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from work for personal reaso: 
family responsibilities 


nts trends in absences 
sability, and personal or 


1998 Results 


In 1998, over half a million or around 5.7% of full-time employees lost 
some work time each week for personal reasons (excluding maternity 
leave). 


On average, each full-time employee lost 7.8 days over the year — 6.6 for 
illness or disability and 1.2 for personal or family responsibilities. 


In total, it is estimated that, among full-time workers, 72 million work- 
days were lost in 1998. 


his publication provides a series of tables on work absence 
ake rates for men and women working full time,.b education, 
and presence of children; by detailed ind ati 
groups; by public versus private sector; Ini C ge, 
workplace size, job tenure and job permanency; ince, region 
and census metropolitan area; and by job benefits (paid vacation or 
sick leave entitlements, and flexitime work option). 


To Order 


Work Absence Rates, 1987-1998 (Cat. no. 71-535-MPB) costs $50 in Canada (plus GST and applicable 
PST) and US$50 outside of Canada. 


To order, CALL toll-free at 1 800 267-6677, FAX 1 800 889-9734 or MAIL your order to Statistics Canada, 
Dissemination Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada KIA 
OT6. Or contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre listed in this publication. You 
may also order via EMAIL: order@statcan.ca or via our WEB SITE: www.statcan.ca. 


Highlights 


Tn this issue 


Mi Seniors who volunteer va pe 9 


Over 25% of seniors (aged 55 and older) donated 
their time to a volunteer organization in 1997, 
giving 15 hours per month, compared with the 
overall average of 12 hours. 


In 1997, seniors’ most important reason for 
volunteering was to support a cause in which they 
personally believed (98%). Second was to use skills 
and experience (73%), and third — cited by some 
two-thirds of seniors — was to work for an 
organization whose mandate or cause had affected 
them personally. 


Frequently offered “formal” volunteer services (that 
is, activities performed for an organization) were 
ofganizing of supervising events, sitting as board 
members, and canvassing, campaigning and 
fundraising. These occupied 39% to 43% of senior 
formal volunteers in 1997. Providing care or 
support was one of the few services that increased 
as seniors aged; more demanding tasks, such as 
organizing of supervising events, and canvassing, 
campaigning and fundraising, declined. 


Of the 74% of seniors who did not give their 
time to an organization in 1997, some 53% cited 
health reasons as the most important reason for 
not volunteering. This reason, and the view that 
enough time had already been contributed, 
increased in frequency with age. 


Seniors were much more likely to volunteer on 
their own (“informal volunteering’) than through 
an organization. Over 64% volunteered informally 
Teo 7. 
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% Employment after 


childbirth =i peels 


M On average, women returned to paid work around 


six months after giving birth. Of the 367,000 
employed women who gave birth in 1993 or 1994, 
about 76,000 or 21% were back to work in less 
than two months. Some 12% returned after five 
months, while another 19% did so after six and 
11% after seven. Given the flexibility of the start 
time of maternity leave, and a maximum 25-week 
combined paid maternity and parental leave under 
Employment Insurance, it is not surprising that 
many women returned around the sixth month. 


The potential for major loss of income spurred 
early return to work. Women who did not receive 
maternity benefits and those who were self- 
employed returned more quickly than those who 
received benefits or who were paid workers. Some 
34% of early returnees (those who returned in less 
than two months) were self-employed, compared 
with just 2% of those who returned later. Also, 
60% of those who returned by the end of the first 
month received no Employment Insurance benefits, 
compared with just 9% of those who returned 
later. 


Those who returned to work early were more 
likely to be unionized (33% versus 16%) and to 
have longer tenure at their previous job (49 months 
versus 26). 


Of those who had zof returned to work, 30% 
were lone parents (compared with 4% of women 
who had returned). Also, these mothers were more 
likely to have fewer children under the age of six 
at home. 
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Highlights 


i Baby boom women — then 
and now wp. 26 


@ In 1977, almost 6 of every 10 baby boom women 
aged 25 to 29 were in the labour force (59%). In 
contrast, only 53% of women aged 45 to 49 were 
in the labour force that year. Furthermore, a far 
higher proportion of employed baby boom 
women worked full time: 83%, compared with 
74% of 45-to-49 year-olds. 


M@ Twenty years later, 77% of baby boom women 
(by then aged 45 to 49) participated in the labour 
force, compared with 78% of Generation X 
women aged 25 to 29. Some 77% of employed 
baby boomers worked full time, as did 78% of 
Generation X women (though the latter had greater 
problems finding employment). 


@ Baby boom women working full time in 1977 
earned $1.04 for every dollar earned by women 
aged 45 to 49, even though they worked fewer 
hours: 1,967 hours annually, compared with 2,059. 
In 1997, Generation X women aged 25 to 29 
eatned just 83 cents for every dollar earned by 
baby boom women aged 45 to 49. 


M Over 15% of baby boom women in the 1977 
labour force held university degrees, compared 
with only 6% of women aged 45 to 49. The 
converse held true for the proportion with less 
than high school: only 6% compared with 24%. 
In 1997, some 5% of baby boom women had 
less than high school, while 19% were university- 
educated; comparable figures for Generation X 
women were 1% and 27%. 


MH Missing work in 1998 — 
industry differences .. p. 30 


@ In 1998, an estimated 5.7% (525,000) of all full- 
time employees were absent from work for all or 
part of any given week for personal reasons (“own 
illness or disability’ and “personal or family 
responsibilities”) — up from 5.5% a year earlier. 


@ As a result of these absences, approximately 3.1% 
of usual weekly work time was lost (inactivity rate) 
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in 1998, also up slightly from 3.0%. This translates 
into an increase of nearly half a day per full-time 
employee — from 7.4 days to 7.8 (6.6 for illness 
ot disability and 1.2 for personal or family 
responsibilities). Stated differently, employees 
missed approximately 72 million workdays because 
of personal reasons in 1998, up from 66 million 
ing) 997, 


Significant variations in time lost among the major 
industries can be explained largely by days lost 
due to illness or disability. Workdays missed on 
account of personal or family responsibilities 
clustered around 1.1 days. 


Full-time employees who lost the most time (12.8 
days) were in health care and social assistance, a 
highly unionized industry believed to be relatively 
stressful and having a large proportion of female 
workers. They were followed by those in 
transportation and warehousing, a relatively 
hazardous and heavily unionized industry (9.4); 
public administration, also heavily unionized and 
with a high concentration of female employees 
(9.4); and manufacturing (8.5). 


Workers who lost comparatively little time were 
in the professional, scientific and technical industries 
(4.6 days); accommodation and food services (5.7); 
and agriculture (5.8). 


Ml Self-employment in Canada 


and the United States Pitan 


@ Overall, the growth of total self-employment was 


substantial in both Canada and the United States 
from 1979 to 1997 (77% and 37%). Between 1989 
and 1997, the increase in Canada’s self-employment 
tate (share of total employment) was striking — 
from 14% to 18% — after having remained stable 
during the 1980s. The American rate changed little, 
registering around 10% over the entire period. 


Between 1989 and 1997, self-employment 
accounted for about 80% of the net employment 
gain in Canada, but only about 1% in the United 
States. Unincorporated self-employment by itself 
contributed about half of net new jobs in Canada, 
but virtually none in the United States. 
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@ Unionization — an update 


In Canada, about 60% of net new self-employment 
jobs created during the 1980s involved 
entrepreneurs who themselves engaged other 
employees. The remainder were created by own- 
account workers (that is, entrepreneurs with no 
employees). During the 1989-97 period, however, 
fully 90% were own-account entrepreneurs. 


The industrial concentration of self-employed jobs 
was similar in the two countries. Self-employment 
was high in agriculture and construction, and 
virtually absent from mining and manufacturing. 
Finance, insurance and real estate, and both retail 
and wholesale trade fell in the middle. 


Men were more likely to be self-employed than 
women. The proportions of male and female 
workers who were self-employed in the late 1990s 
were 13% and 8% in the United States, and 21% 
and 14% in Canada. In service occupations, 
however, women were considerably more likely 
than men to be self-employed. 


Over the 1989-97 period, about 40% of all net 
new self-employment jobs in Canada were in the 
generally higher-paying service industries (business 
services, for example); the remaining new service 
sector jobs were largely in the lower-paying 
personal services, and accommodation and food 
setvices. In contrast, the United States saw little 
change in service jobs for the self-employed (38% 
of all self-employment in 1996). 


+ p. 45 


M@ At 11.9 million, average paid employment during 


the first half of 1999 was 292,000 higher than that 
a year earlier. Union membership, however, 
remained virtually unchanged at 3.6 million. This 
resulted in a decline in the union rate (density) 
from 30.7% to 30.1%. The drop affected both 
men and women: men’s rate fell from 31.6% to 
30.9%, and women’s, trom’ 29:89) to29.38%, 
Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia, New- 
foundland and New Brunswick all recorded 
declines in union density; Alberta, Manitoba, Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia, however, saw 
rises, while Saskatchewan was unchanged. 
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M What's new? 


Highlights 


Approximately 3.6 million employees (30.6%) 
belonged to a union in 1998. An additional 297,000 
(2.5%) were covered by a collective agreement. 
Employees in the public sector were more than 
three times as likely as their private sector 
counterparts to belong to a union (71.3% versus 
19.1%). Almost one in three full-time employees 
belonged to a union, compared with one in five 
part-time workers. Close to one in three employees 
in a permanent position was a union member, 
compared with roughly one in four in a non- 
permanent job. 


Unionized workers earned more than non- 
unionized workers. This held true whether they 
worked full time ($19.06 versus $15.57) or part 
time ($16.80 versus $9.81). 


Contract settlements surpassed the inflation rate in 
1998 (1.6% versus 1.0%). As of April this year, the 
results were similar (1.7% versus 1.0%). 


During the first quarter of 1999, working time 
lost due to strikes and lockouts rose slightly — 
from 0.08% in 1998 to 0.09%. 


.. p. 66 


Upcoming release 
Labour Force Update 


Just released 
Earnings Supplement Project 
Self-Sufficiency Project 


Geographical Patterns of Socio-economic Well-being of Farst 
Nations Communities 


1998 Adult Education and Training Survey 

Work Absence Rates, 1987-1998 

Innovation Analysis Bulletin 

Income after Tax, Distributions by Size in Canada, 1997 
Spending Patterns in Canada, 1997 

Family Incomes, Census Families, 1997 

Earnings of Men and Women, 1997 

Survey of Finanaal Security: Update 
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Health Reports, you can rely on precise health 
information and use it to assess change, prepare for 
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Seniors who volunteer 


Frank Jones 


s governments have cut back on social and 
Act services, an aging population’s need 
for a strong support structure has grown. 
Seniors, in fact, have created both a growing market 
for such services and a potential source of volunteer 


labour to meet these needs. Many enjoy good health 
and increasing leisure time. 


How involved are seniors in volunteering? What 
services are they providing? Have the patterns changed 
since 1987? This study examines the volunteer activity 
of seniors aged 55 to 64 (young), 65 to 74 (mid-years), 
and 75 or over (older) in 1997 (see Data sources and 
definitions). Many young seniors ate probably making 
the transition from paid work to retirement and are 
those most likely to consider new volunteer commit- 
ments. Those in their mid-years are relatively free of 
major life changes. And older seniors are most likely 
to have health problems and to need volunteer serv- 
ices themselves. 


Though informal volunteering is also considered 
here, the emphasis of this analysis is on formal volun- 
teering (through an organization). 


Seniors’ volunteering in context 


The article first compares seniors’ “formal” volunteer 
participation rates and hours with those of younger 
groups. In both 1987 and 1997, rates were highest for 
those aged 35 to 44 (Chart A), then tended to fall with 
each succeeding age group. The rates for seniors aged 
55 to 64 and 65 to 74 in 1987 were the same as the 
average for the whole population (27%), while that 
for the oldest group was much lower (13%). In both 
years this group registered the lowest rate. 


Average hours volunteered increased with age 
(Chart B). This is not surprising, given the free time 
available to many older people. For every age group 
except the oldest, the time commitment was greater in 


Frank Jones 1s with the Labour and Household Surveys 


Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-1931 or 
jonefra@statcan.ca. 
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Data sources and definitions 


The National Survey of Volunteer Activity was a supple- 
ment to the October 1987 Labour Force Survey. (A 
follow-up phase was completed in January 1988.) The Na- 
tional Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Participating 
was a supplement to the November 1997 Labour Force 
Survey. 


Formal volunteers willingly performed a service with- 
out pay, through a group or organization, at least once 
during the reference year, November to October (Hall et 
al., 1998). Informal volunteers helped on their own 
during the reference year, either directly to anyone not 
living in the same household, or indirectly by service to 
the community or environment — but not through a 
group or organization (Duchesne, 1989). Both surveys 
covered persons 15 years and over, except residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, persons living on 
Indian reserves, inmates of institutions, and full-time 
members of the Armed Forces. 


The data on leisure time were obtained from the Gen- 
eral Social Survey of 1992. That survey covered persons 15 
yeats and over, except residents of the Yukon and North- 
west Territories and full-time residents of institutions. 


Note: Because of a definitional change, caution should be 
exercised when interpreting changes between 1987 
and 1997 (see Appendix). 


1987 than in 1997, though the gap tended to narrow 
with age. Older seniors volunteered 17 hours per 
month in both years. The average for all volunteers 
was 16 hours per month in 1987 and 12 in 1997. 


Formal volunteers 


Some seniors are much more likely to volunteer their 
services to organizations. In both years, the most likely 
to do so were those with relatively high education, 
good health and high household income, as well as 
those who saw themselves as being “very religious” 
(Table 1). Seniors in the Prairie provinces, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia were more likely to volunteer 
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Chart A: After age 35 to 44, volunteer rates 
generally decline... 


Formal volunteer rate (%) 


40 - 


1997 
BOWED TM Win 


"1997 adjusted* 


20 


10 


0 see | | | ! it J 
All 15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-74 75+ 
ages 


Sources: National Survey of Volunteer Activity; National Survey 
of Giving, Volunteering and Participating 
* See Appendix. 


than seniors in other provinces. Surprisingly, employed 
seniors were more likely to volunteer than those not 
employed, especially in 1997. Their sex and marital 
status made little difference to their participation rates. 


Although seniors’ volunteer rate falls with age, their 
hourly commitment increases, suggesting that those 
who volunteer more time are less likely to drop out 
than those who give relatively few hours (see How much 
tame do seniors give?). In 1997, the rate was 30% for young 
seniors and 18% for older seniors. Declining health 
and the desire to retire not only from paid work but 
also from volunteer work may explain part of the 
drop. The declines were especially steep for residents 
of Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
and the very religious seniors. The difference between 
the rates for young and mid-years seniors was 
generally less than that between mid-years and older 
seniors. 


Employed seniors, however, were the exception. 
Their volunteer rates were higher among mid-years 
than young seniors. This may be because some 
employed seniors tend to take on volunteer work 
when they move to part-time work or to fewer 
hours — an example of role substitution (Chambré, 


1984). 


A related explanation is that the self-employed, who 
generally retire later than employees, have more con- 
trol over their time, which may enable them to take on 
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Chart B: but the hours per 
volunteer increase. 


Volunteer hours/month 
18 


All 15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-74 75+ 
ages 


[] 1987 Ma 1997 


Sources: National Survey of Volunteer Activity; National Survey 
of Giving, Volunteering and Participating 


volunteer work. In 1997, the volunteer rates for 
seniors with self-employment income were much 
higher than those for seniors who did not report such 
income: 40% versus 28% for young seniors and 33% 
versus 26% for mid-years seniors. Working mid-years 
seniors were almost all self-employed. 


People’s tendency to volunteer at different stages 
of life, though best studied with longitudinal data, can 
be considered indirectly. To illustrate, most of the 
young seniors in 1987 (born between 1932 and 1941) 
became mid-years seniors in 1997.' The volunteer rate 
for this “cohort” declined 2 percentage points over 
the 10-year period. The rate for women fell 7 points, 
while men’s actually rose 4 points. In contrast, the rate 
for the older seniors of 1997 was 9 percentage points 
lower than that for mid-years seniors in 1987. The rate 
for women fell 13 points, and that for men, 4 points. 


Seniors’ overall volunteer rate increased little over 
the decade. Some substantial differences, however, 
were evident within subpopulations. The rate 
increased over 8 points, for example, in New Bruns- 
wick and Saskatchewan, while it fell by over 6 points 
in Prince Edward Island and Alberta. The rate also 
rose over 5 points for men and the employed, while it 
fell 4 or more points for those with household 
income of $60,000 or more, and for those with some 
postsecondary education. The increase for older sen- 
iors exceeded that of young and mid-years seniors by 
over 5 points. 
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Table 1: “Formal” volunteer participation rates of seniors aged 55 and over 
essences 


1987 


65-74 


Both sexes 
Men 
Women 


Province 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Area of residence 
Urban 
Rural 


Marital status 
Married or common-law 
Separated or divorced 
Widowed 

Single 

Employment status 
Not employed 
Employed 
Household income 
Less than $15,000 
$15,000 to $29,999 
$30,000 to $59,999 
$60,000 or more 


Education 

Less than high school 
High school graduation 
Some postsecondary 

Degree or diploma 


Perceived health status 
Fair or poor : ‘ 
Good or excellent 5 Sore 


Perceived religiosity 
Fairly/not very religious : 25.3 
Very religious ; 43.8 


ieisyy 
55-64 65-74 


24.1 ZATf 
36.3 43.7 


Sources: National Survey of Volunteer Activity; National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Participating 


Volunteering on one’s own 


Seniors are much mote likely to volunteer on their own 
than through an organization. Over 64% did so in 
1997, an increase of one percentage point from 1987. 
The increase was especially high for young seniors 
(from 66% to 74%). Men and women wete equally 
likely to have volunteered informally in 1997, after a 


4-point rise for men. The rate for young senior women 
exceeded that of their male counterparts in 1997, while 
the reverse was true for mid-years and older seniors. 


Volunteer organizations may look on informal vol- 
unteering in two somewhat contradictory ways. Some 
may see it as competition for seniors’ time. Others may 
view it as fertile ground for recruitment: if these 
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Table 2: Rates of formal and informal 
volunteering for seniors aged 55 and over 


Age 
55-64 65-74 


% 
Formal 
1987 
Informal volunteer 
Not informal volunteer 
Ratio: volunteer/non- 
volunteer 


1997 

Informal volunteer 

Not informal volunteer 

Ratio: volunteer/non- 
volunteer 


Informal 
1987 
Formal volunteer 
Not formal volunteer 
Ratio: volunteer/non- 
volunteer { ifpts) 1.4 2.0 


1997 
Formal volunteer j 88.7 84.3 80.4 
Not formal volunteer : 67a 56.7 41.0 
Ratio: volunteer/non- 

volunteer 1/25) 11 x6} (hs) AO) 


Sources: National Survey of Volunteer Activity; National 
Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Participating 


seniors are predisposed to volunteer, they may be 
mote likely to respond positively if approached. 


The latter view is supported by the evidence. Over- 
all, seniors who volunteered on their own in the pre- 
ceding year were over three times more likely to 
volunteer formally than those who did not volunteer 
informally (a formal volunteer rate of 34% versus 10% 
in 1997) (Table 2). Young and mid-years seniors who 
gave their time informally were three times more likely 
to volunteer formally in 1997, and older seniors were 
over four times more likely to do so. 


Likewise, people who volunteered for organiza- 
tions were more likely to volunteer informally. The 
informal rate was much higher for seniors volunteer- 
ing in organizations (86% in 1997) than for others 
(57%). Though the rate declined with age for both 
groups, it did so more markedly for those who were 
not involved with an organization. 
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What motivates seniors to volunteer in 
organizations? 


Knowing what motivates seniors to volunteer is the 
key to their successful recruitment. In 1997, the single 
most important reason, cited by all age groups, was to 
support a cause in which they personally believed 


(98%) (Table 3). 


The second reason was to use skills and experience 
(73%), a motivation that declined only slightly with age. 
Third, some two-thirds of seniors (both young and 
older) said they volunteered for an organization whose 
mandate or cause had affected them personally. 


Fulfilling religious obligations and beliefs and 
exploring personal strengths were also important 
to senior volunteers, reported by 44% and 42%, 


How much time do seniors give? 


Though formal volunteer hours are not examined in 
detail, almost half of all senior volunteers averaged less 
than six hours per month in 1997. The percentage of those 
contributing 30 or more hours per month was higher for 
older seniors than for young and mid-years seniors. A 
higher percentage of men than women contributed 30 or 
more houts. 


Volunteer hours per month, 1997 


Age 
55 + 55-64 65-74 75+ 
% 

Both sexes 
Less than 2 eae 23.3 23.6 22.0 
2 to 5.9 23.7 23.0 24.2 2541 
6 to 14.9 22.6 24.4 21.1 20.1 
15 to 29.9 16.9 17.9 16.2 155 
30 or more 13.5 11.4 14.8 172 
Women 
Less than 2 24.2 25.5 23.2 22:3 
2 to 5.9 21.9 21.5 19.9 21.4 
6 to 14.9 21% 22.0 22.9 18.1 
15 to 29.9 20.0 Biot 19.8 A7.2 
30 or more 12.3 9.9 14.2 15.0 
Men 
Less than 2 22.2 20.9 24.1 EL? 
2 to 5.9 25.8 24.6 29.0 22.0 
6 to 14.9 23.6 PALS 19.1 22.8 
15 to 29.9 13.4 14.2 Ue -- 
30 or more 15.0 eal 155 20.3 


Source: National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and 
Participating 
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respectively. Fulfilling religious 
obligations was more important 
for older seniors (54%, compared 
with 40% for young seniors). In 
contrast, exploring personal 
strengths was more important to 
young seniors (46% versus 35% of 
older seniors). 


Volunteering because friends 
did so was less important, but still 
cited by 28% of senior volunteers 
in 1997. As was the case for fulfill- 
ing religious obligations, this reason 
was given more often by older 
seniors (33%) than by young 
seniors (25%). 


Because most were either retired 
or approaching retirement, only 
6% volunteered to improve job 
opportunities. This reason was 
reported most by young senior 
volunteers, though only by 9%. 


Why not volunteer more 
time in an organization? 


Why do formal volunteers not give 
more of their time? Given 10 pos- 
sible reasons, 7% of senior volun- 
teers in 1997 noted none, 22% listed 
only one, while the rest noted mul- 
tiple reasons. 


Just over half said they lacked 
the time to devote more hours to 
volunteer work (Table 3). Of these, 
51% said they had already made 
their contribution, 34% said they 
were unwilling to make a year- 
round commitment, and 25% cited 
health reasons. Lack of time was a 
greater problem for young senior 
volunteers (61%) than for older 
volunteers (38%). Seniors volun- 
teering informally were more likely 
to mention lack of time (53%) than 
those not volunteering informally 
(44%). Of those who did not men- 


Table 3: Reasons for volunteering; reasons for not 
volunteering more time 


Reason for volunteering 
Cause in which one believes 
Use skills and experience 
Personally affected by cause 
Religious obligations or beliefs 
Explore own strengths 
Friends volunteered 

Improve job opportunities 


Reason for not volunteering 
more time 

No extra time 

Already made contribution 

Unwilling to make year-round 
commitment 

Health problems 

Gives money instead 

Not asked 

No interest 

Financial cost 

Concerns about liability 

Did not know how to become involved 


Age 
55-64 65-74 


% 


Source: National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Participating, 1997 
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tion lack of time, 46% said they 
had already done their share of vol- 
unteering, 42% cited health reasons, 
33% said they were unwilling to 
make a year-round commitment, 
and 17% said they had not been 
asked. 


Overall, almost half of senior 
volunteers said they were unwilling 
to contribute more time because 
they believed they had already 
made their contribution. This rea- 
son was more important than the 
lack of time for both the mid-years 
and older volunteers. Being an 
informal volunteer was not a fac- 
tor in this response. 


Health problems were cited by 
a third of senior volunteers. No 
other reason was so strongly 
related to age. For older seniors it 
was the most important reason in 
1997, given by 59%. In contrast, 
only 21% of young seniors saw 
health as a problem. 


One-quarter or more of senior 
volunteers said they preferred to 
give money than more time. This 
reason also increased in importance 
with age. 


Only 16% of senior volunteers 
said they had not been asked to 
donate more time. This suggests 
that some would have been willing 
if asked. Of this 16%, one-half said 
they were too busy, 20% had no 
interest, and 48% believed they had 
already done their share. Among 
those who apparently had been 
asked to volunteer more time 
(84%), commonly mentioned rea- 
sons for not doing so were not 
having the time (52%), already hav- 
ing made a contribution (49%), 
health problems (34%), and an 
unwillingness to make a year-round 
commitment (30%). Few seniors 
said financial costs or legal risk 
prevented them from volunteering 
more time. 
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Why some are not involved 


The 74% of seniors who were not formal volunteers 
in 1997 gave a variety of reasons, usually more than 
one, for not giving time to an organization (Table 4). 
Less than a third cited lack of interest. Health reasons 
were the most important reason, cited by 53%. 


Table 4: Reasons for not volunteering 


Age 
55-64 65-74 


% 
Health problems d 34.2 57.6 
Unwilling to make 
year-round 
commitment 45.3 50.6 45.5 
Already made 
contribution 
No extra time 40.5 5O:1 3 
Gives money instead 37.6 4 
No interest 32.3 33.2 36.0 
2 
1 


7.0 


Not asked 23% 28.5 4.2 
Financial cost 16.3 16.9 
Did not know how to 

become involved 9.2 12.6 Saif 
Concerns about 

liability 5.4 74 4.7 


Source: National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and 
Participating, 1997 


Two of the most common reasons for not volun- 
teering increased in frequency with age: health reasons, 
and the view that enough time had already been con- 
tributed. Other common reasons decreased with age: 
the unwillingness to make a year-round commitment, 
the lack of extra time, and the absence of a direct 
request, for example. 


Health concerns were cited by over 50% of seniors 
overall, as well as by mid-years and older seniors. Only 
one-third of young seniors gave this as a reason for 
not volunteering. 


The view that they had already made their contti- 
bution was given by 36% of young seniors, and 54% 
of older seniors. 


Some people were unwilling to make a year-round 
commitment. Though 45% gave this as a reason for 
not volunteering, young seniors were more likely to 
cite this than older seniors (51% versus 36%). This 
reason may not be a strong barrier, however, as many 
volunteer assignments presumably do not require a 
year-round commitment. 


Lack of extra time was mentioned by 41% of sen- 
ior respondents. It was the most common reason given 
by young seniors (55%). In contrast, only 22% of older 
seniors, whose leisure time was greater, mentioned it 
(see Free time). 


Some people said they had not been asked to vol- 
unteer, though this reason was relatively unimportant. 
It was least common for older seniors — 15%, com- 
pared with 24% of mid-years seniors and 28% of 
young seniors. Of all those who had not been asked, 
46% said they had no time. Over half (56%) said they 
gave money instead. Health reasons were cited by 44% 
of those who had not been asked to volunteer. Cost 
and legal concerns were relatively unimportant for 
those who had not been asked — 25% and 14%, 
respectively. 


Among the non-volunteers who had been 
approached, most cited health problems (56%), 
previous involvement (42%), lack of time (38%), an 
unwillingness to make a year-round contribution 
(38%), a preference for making financial donations 
(35%), and lack of interest (31%). 


Free time 


Seniors in their fifties gain considerable free time once they 
retire from paid work. Although most of the added free 
time goes into leisure pursuits (time spent at entertain- 
ment functions, at sports and hobbies, or with media 
such as television), some is channelled into unpaid work 
(domestic or household chores, child care and volunteer- 


ing). 


Time spent volunteering varies little by age. 


Hours/day 
8 Leisure activities 


Paid work 


Volunteer work aS 


— 


@) | i L i if J 
15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-74 75+ 
Age 


Source: General Social Survey, 1992 
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One reason for not volunteer- 
ing was unrelated to age: the giving 
of money rather than time. About 
40% of seniors offered this as a 
reason for not volunteering. 


Seniors take charge 


Perhaps because seniors have more 
experience in such matters, they are 
heavily involved in organizing or 
supervising events, sitting as board 
members, and canvassing, cam- 
paigning and fundraising. These 
demanding tasks occupied 43% to 
49% of seniors who volunteered 
formally in 1987, and 39% to 43% 
ine1997 (Table.5)! They were ‘the 
most popular forms of service for 
seniors overall, and for young and 
mid-years seniors. For older sen- 
iors, providing care or support 
occupied third position (33%). 


Popular forms of care-giving 
among senior volunteers in 1997 
were providing care or support 
(29%) and collecting, serving and 
delivering food (27%). Related 
services were driving (16%) and 
participating in self-help or mutual 
aid groups (8%). Providing care or 
support was one of the few forms 
of volunteering that increased with 
seniors’ age. 


Between 1987 and 1997, these 
preferences changed little, aside 
from noticeable declines in organ- 
izing or supervising events, sitting 
as board members and providing 
care Of support, and a fise in 
“other” forms of volunteering. The 
declines were 7 percentage points 
in all three cases. Other forms of 
volunteering increased by 12 points 
(13 for young seniors and 10 for 
mid-years seniors). Part of this 
increase may reflect a change in the 
survey question regarding other 
forms of volunteering (see Appen- 


dix). 


Though seniors provided many 
types of formal volunteer service, 
most focused on just one or two 
organizations. In 1997, some 61% 
wotked in only one organization, 
another 22% in two, 10% in three, 
4% in four, and the remaining 3% 
in five or more. Age of the senior 
made little difference to these find- 
ings 


Reaching out informally 


As noted earlier, in addition to vol- 
unteering in formal organizations, 
a majority of both formal volun- 
teers and other seniors volunteered 


Seniors who volunteer 


their time informally in a variety of 
ways (Table 6). Topping the list in 
both 1987 and 1997 was one of 
growing importance in an aging 
society: visiting the sick or the eld- 
etly. The percentage of informal 
volunteers providing this service in 
1997 was 56%, some 11 percent- 
age points lower than 10 years ear- 
lier. This activity declined by over 
10 percentage points for every age 
group of seniors. 


Shopping and driving for oth- 
ers and baby-sitting were also 
popular, involving almost half of 
informal senior volunteers in 1997. 


Table 5: Formal volunteer services provided by seniors 


1987 

Organizing or supervising event 
Sitting as a board member 
Canvassing, campaigning, fundraising 
Providing care or support 

Consulting, office, administrative work 
Collecting, serving, delivering food 
Other forms of volunteering 


Influence public opinion, lobby, educate 


Driving 

Maintenance/repair 
Teaching/coaching 

Protecting the environment or wildlife 
Participating in a self-help group 


First-aid, firefighting, search and rescue 


1997 

Organizing or supervising event 
Sitting as a board member 
Canvassing, campaigning, fundraising 
Providing care or support 

Consulting, office, administrative work 
Collecting, serving, delivering food 
Other forms of volunteering 


Influence public opinion, lobby, educate 


Driving 

Maintenance/repair 
Teaching/coaching 

Protecting the environment or wildlife 
Participating in a self-help group 


First-aid, firefighting, search and rescue 


Age 
55-64 65-74 


% 


Sources: National Survey of Volunteer Activity; National Survey of Giving, 


Volunteering and Participating 
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Table 6: Informal volunteer services provided by seniors 


1987 

Visiting the sick or elderly 
Shopping, driving others 
Baby-sitting 

Writing letters, etc. 
Housework 

Yard or maintenance work 
Operating a business or farm 
Teaching or coaching 
Helping in other ways 


1997 

Visiting the sick or elderly 
Shopping, driving others 
Baby-sitting 

Writing letters, etc. 
Housework 

Yard or maintenance work 
Operating a business or farm 
Teaching or coaching 
Helping in other ways 


Age 
55-64 65-74 


% 


Sources: National Survey of Volunteer Activity; National Survey of Giving, 


Volunteering and Participating 


Seniors’ involvement in both kinds 
of service decreased with age. Both 
were more popular in 1997 than 
1987, by over 9 percentage points, 
for all seniors. 


Letter writing and related serv- 
ices, housework, and yard and 
maintenance work involved 28% 
to 30% of informal volunteers in 
1997. All increased over the 10-year 
period, especially housework (up 
11 percentage points). These activi- 
ties, however, tended to fall off 
with age, especially yard and 
maintenance work; in 1997, for 
example, 35% of young senior 
volunteers were involved, com- 
pared with only 11% of older 
informal volunteers. 
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Summary 


Canadian seniors are far from a 
homogeneous group when it 
comes to volunteering: this activity 
declines with age and is much more 
prevalent among some groups than 
others. Reasons for volunteering or 
not volunteering, as well as the time 
offered, also differ markedly for 
the three age groups studied. The 
types of volunteer service provided 
also vary significantly by age group. 


Some 26% of seniors aged 55 
or over offered their services to 
voluntary organizations in 1997. 
Those in the Prairie provinces, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
or in rural areas of all provinces 
were much mote likely to do so. 


Seniors with higher household 
incomes, with jobs, or with higher 
education were also more likely to 
volunteer, as were those enjoying 
good health or considering them- 
selves to be very religious. 


The most frequent reason for 
formal volunteering was belief in a 
cause, although the desire to use 
skills and experience was also 
often cited, especially by young 
seniors. Formal volunteers were 
most likely to be involved in acttivi- 
ties that made good use of their 
experience: organizing or supervis- 
ing events, sitting on boards, 
and canvassing, campaigning or 
fundraising. 


The main deterrent to giving 
more time was lack of extra time, 
for young seniors in particular. 
Non-volunteers, especially those 
who were older or mid-years sen- 
iors, were most likely to mention 
health reasons for not volunteering. 
Young seniors stressed not having 
time to spare. 


Seniors’ rates of informal volun- 
teering were much higher than 
those of formal volunteering, 
although people who volunteered 
formally were much mote likely to 
offer informal services as well. 
Likewise, those volunteering infor- 
mally were more likely to join 
organizations. This was the case for 
all age groups studied. Informal 
volunteers were most likely to pro- 
vide two services important in an 
aging society: visiting the sick and 
the elderly (especially popular with 
mid-years and older seniors) and 
helping others with shopping (cited 
most often by young seniors). 
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@ Note 


1 Some of these people would have died or emigrated, and 
immigrants would have replaced a few others. 
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Appendix — “Other volunteering” 


The 12 percentage-point increase from 1987 to 
1997 in “other” forms of volunteering is much 
greater than the changes in specific services (Table 
5). Part of the reason may be traced to the wording 
of the two questionnaires. In 1987, the question read: 
“In the past year did you do any unpaid activity not 
already mentioned? (If yes specify).” In 1997, the 
question read: “In the past 12 months did you vol- 
unteer any time in a way you have not mentioned 
yet? Please include help given to schools, religious 
organizations, community associations, etc.” The 
examples given in the 1997 survey may have helped 
respondents remember other kinds of volunteering, 
and hence answer in the affirmative. It is impossible 
to estimate how much of the increase in “other vol- 
unteering” is attributable to the change of wording. 


Table A: Organizations benefiting from 
“other activity only” volunteer work 


Se 


Weighted Sample Hrs./mo. 
count count (weighted) 


Organization 

Culture and recreation 
Religious 602,724 
Social services 478,494 
Health 244,574 
Education and research 163,231 
Development housing 117,672 
Law, advocacy, political 84,379 
Environmental 56,879 
Philanthropic/voluntarism 35,613 
Association/union 27,180 
International 29,045 
Other 20,998 


823,522 


Do CaN Oe oO 
RuUNOUwWH4AHAH 


Source: National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and 
Participating 
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It is possible, however, to examine the types of 
volunteer organizations in which the “other activity 
only” was done. Most of these volunteers were in 
the culture and recreation, religious, and social serv- 
ices organizations (Table A). Their average time 
commitments were between 5 and 12 hours a 
month. In all age groups this category was at least 
10 percentage-points higher in 1997 (Table B). 


Adjusted 1997 volunteer rates, assuming that the 
1987 ratio of other-to-total volunteers applies, are 
shown in Chart A (main text). For all age groups the 
adjusted rate is lower than the unadjusted. The dif- 
ference is 3 percentage points for mid-years seniors, 
4 points for young seniors, 5 to 6 points for non- 
seniors, and 5.1 percentage points overall. 


Table B: “Other activity only” 
volunteers by age 


1987 1997 Difference 


23.6 14.7 
22.8 14.5 
24.8 16.9 
23.4 WES, 
23.0 13.8 
55-64 23.1 Was) 
65-74 24.5 

75+ 26.8 


All ages 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 


ie 2 Oe 
VYNAOCwWO 


—_ —t 


Sources: National Survey of Volunteer Activity; National 
Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Participating 
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Employment after childbirth 


Katherine Marshall 


omen have become an 

integral part of the labour 

market: their labour force 
participation is more constant 
today, even throughout the child- 
bearing years. This trend has both 
economic and social implications. 
Understanding women’s work pat- 
terns can help employers manage 
birth-related work interruptions 
and, in the end, retain experienced 
employees. 


The timing of the return to work 
after childbirth is also of concern 
to women themselves. Labour 
force attachment ts linked positively 
to earnings and career opportuni- 
ties (Phipps, Burton and Leth- 
bridge, 1998). On the other hand, 
parental involvement, particularly 
through infancy, is essential to 
healthy child development (Belsky, 
1990). These conflicting factors 
helped spur the development of 
Canada’s maternity/parental leave 
benefit programs — programs that 
recognize the dual responsibilities 
of employed parents. Neverthe- 
less, parents continue to struggle 
with these issues. 


American research has found a 
number of factors relating to a 
mother’s return to paid work, 
which fall into two broad catego- 
ries: human capital and family 
status (Desai and Waite, 1991; 
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Wenk and Garrett, 1992; Joesch, 
1994). This article includes aspects 
from both these theoretical frame- 
works. 


The human capital approach 
suggests that women assess the eco- 
nomic value of their time at work 
and at home, and then choose one 
or the other based on cost-effec- 
tiveness. The cost of not returning 
to paid work is largely the lost 
after-tax income from employ- 
ment.’ The cost of not staying 
home includes child-care expenses 
and other household services. It is 
argued that women who have 
more invested in their human capi- 
tal (education, training and work 
experience) are those most likely to 
have greater earnings and job sta- 
tus, and to return to work sooner. 
For that reason, variables such as 
age (proxy for experience), educa- 
tion, income, hours of work (job 
quality), job tenure, unionization 
(job quality), class of worker and 
occupation might be expected to 
influence the return to work. 


The family status approach sug- 
gests that women make employ- 
ment decisions based on family 
considerations. Findings have been 
less consistent in this area, partly 
because the influence of marital sta- 
tus and presence of children has 
changed over time. For example, 
marital status is now positively cor- 
related with women’s employment 
status. Today, a married woman’s 
decision to return to work after 
childbirth may depend on how 


involved her husband is at home 
and/or whether he is employed 
(and how much he earns). The 
more dependent the family is on 
the mother’s earnings, the sooner 
she may return to work. The 
number and ages of dependent 
children at home may also influ- 
ence the mother’s decision, but the 
many possible combinations make 
interpretation difficult. For exam- 
ple, more than one child at home 
increases the financial needs of the 
family, but also means more day- 
care costs. These costs can vary 
depending on the children’s ages. 
Family status variables included for 
analysis are marital status, employ- 
ment status of spouse, mother’s 
proportional contribution to 
family income and the number of 
preschool-aged children at home. 


Both approaches hypothesize 
likely influences on a woman’s 
return to work, but neither can 
account for individual preference. 
Some women may choose to stay 
at home even if it means relinquish- 
ing a well-paid job outside the 
home. Others may be willing to 
take on a low-paying position 
rather than remain out of the 
workforce any longer. The deci- 
sion to return to work is complex, 
based not just on financial or fam- 
ily considerations but also on atti- 
tudes and emotions, which can be 
contradictory. Statistics Canada’s 
General Social Survey found that 
although two-thirds of Canadian 
women agreed that an employed 
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Data soutce and definitions 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) is a lon- 
gitudinal household survey that began in January 1993. 
Every three years some 15,000 respondents aged 16 to 69 
enter the survey and remain for six years, completing two 
detailed questionnaires each year on labour market activity 
and income. Data used in this article are for people who 
entered the survey in 1993 and who responded for all four 
years, 1993 to 1996. 


The study population comprises all births between April 
1993 and December 1994 for which the mothers worked 
sometime during the last three months of pregnancy. Ifa 
woman gave birth a second time in the time period (12% 
did so), that birth was also included if she had worked dur- 
ing the last three months of pregnancy. The analysis is based 
on women who were in the survey for at least two years after 
giving birth. 

Women were considered to have been employed 
during pregnancy if they reported at least one hour of work 
at a job or business in any of the three months prior to child- 
birth. 


Return to work is the first month following the month 
of childbirth in which at least one hour of work at a job or 


mother’s relationship with her children was probably 
as secure as a stay-at-home mother’s, half also agreed 
that a preschool-aged child would probably suffer if 
both parents were employed (Ghalam, 1997). 


In addition to the human capital and family status 
variables, this study considers maternity leave benefits 
as a factor in women’s rate of return to work. Ameri- 
can studies have not been able to look at this, as no 
comparable program is available in the United States 
(see International comparison of maternity leave). The lack 
of such a benefit may be one reason American women 
return to work relatively quickly (43% within three 
months of birth) (Desai and Waite, 1991). 


This article looks at the work patterns of employed 
women who gave birth in 1993 or 1994. It examines 
the timing of their return to paid work following a 
birth, and considers the characteristics of those who 
returned and those who did not. A number of job, 
personal and family characteristics are analyzed (see 
Data source and definitions). 


Some first-time statistics 


The longitudinal Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID) offers a unique source of informa- 
tion on the work patterns of women before and after 


business was reported. (SLID offers monthly rather than 
weekly information on employment.) For example, if a 
woman reported a birth in March 1994, every month start- 
ing from (and including) April 1994 was examined for evi- 
dence of work hours. “Return to work by the end of the 
first month after childbirth” can technically include women 
who returned one week later (for example, those who gave 
birth in the last week of March and returned to work the 
first week of April) and those who went back seven weeks 
later (for example, those who gave birth the first week of 
March and returned the last week of April). 


The receipt of Employment Insurance (EI) or 
maternity benefits variable examines the possible relation- 
ship between receiving maternity leave and returning to paid 
work. It relates only to the first six months after birth. Pully 
80% of the women in the study population reported receiv- 
ing EI benefits within the first six months. Although some 
may have been unemployed and looking for work, most 
were probably on maternity leave. Therefore, EI benefits 
and maternity leave benefits are used interchangeably 
throughout the article. 


childbirth. The survey offers the following first-time 
findings for women who gave birth and returned to 
work within two years.” 


m 16% of paid workers and 80% of the self-employed 
were back to work by the end of the first month after 
childbirth. 


m The average time off work was 6.4 months. 
m 83% returned to the same employer. 


m 80% reported receiving Employment Insurance (EI) 
benefits after childbirth. A full 100% of the women 
who took six months off work reported receiving 
benefits, compared with only 40% of those who were 
back to work by the end of the first month after 
childbirth. 


m Only 13% of paid workers did not receive EI, in 
contrast to 85% of the self-employed. 


m 89% returned to their previous work status (full-time 
ot part-time), whereas 9% went from full-time to 
part-time and 2%, from part-time to full-time. 


m The average work week was 33 houts before the birth 
and 32 after the return to work — reflecting a shift 
from full-time to part-time work for a minority of 
women, and a reduction of one-quarter of an hour 
for full-time workers. 
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Chart A: Many women return to work 5 to 7 months after birth. 


% of women returning to work 


2B ee te 


ES EES ea om 
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Months since birth 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-1996 


* Not yet returned after two years. 


Vast majority back within 
two years 


Of the 367,000 employed women 
who gave birth in 1993 or 1994, 
some 76,000 or 21% were back to 
work by the end of the first month 
after childbirth (Chart A) — 15% of 
paid workers (50,000) and 76% of 
the self-employed (26,000). (See 
Absence from Work Survey for a fur- 
ther comparison of paid workers.) 
In other words, almost one in five 
mothers took very little time off. 
Some 19% of women returned 
after six months, while another 
12% did so after five, and 11% 
after seven. Given the flexibility of 
the start time of maternity leave, 
and a maximum 25-week com- 
bined paid maternity and parental 
leave, it is not surprising that a large 
proportion of women returned to 
work around the sixth month after 
childbirth (see EI benefits). The per- 
centage of mothers who had 
returned to work increased 
strongly until the eighth month, 
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after which it levelled off consider- 
ably (Chart B). Within a year’s time, 
86% of mothers had returned to 
work, and by two years a full 93% 
were back to paid work. 


Self-employment and no 
maternity leave linked to 
quick return 


This study examined the differ- 
ences between mothers who 
returned to work almost immedi- 
ately after childbirth, that is, by the 
end of the first month after the 
birth, and those who did so 
between 2 and 24 months after. 
Women who returned to work by 
the end of the first month had 
worked less time at their last job 
(42 months versus 52) (Table 1). A 
smaller percentage worked in a 
unionized job (15%, compared 
with 38%) and a greater percent- 
age worked part time (43%, 
compared with 24%). Large differ- 
ences existed by class of worker 
and maternity leave benefits. Some 
34% of early returnees were 
self-employed, compared with just 
2% of those who returned later. 
Also, 60% of those back by the end 
of the first month had received no 
Employment Insurance benefits, 


Chart B: The percentage of mothers who return to work rises 


rapidly for the first 8 months after a birth. 
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60 
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Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-1996 
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Table 1: Characteristics? of employed women who returned to work within two years 
of giving birth 
SS ES EE IT EE SE IS SN I I TEED LETS OOP LE ELE LTTE LOLI IITA EERIE REED TELE TE EE LOE SESE SII OT ST LD ESOL LILO LL LDPE IN GEN AL UTTER LE IES EEG ELENA AS 28 ALR MBE ST 
Returned to work within 2 years 
Statistically Odds ratio of 


Within After 2 or significant returning within 
Total one month more months difference one month? 


Total 100% 21% 79% 


Human capital and 
job characteristics 


Average age 30 
Education: high school or less 41% 
Median income $25,600 
Usual weekly hours 
Median tenure (months) 
Unionized 
Self-employed 
Professional, managerial 
or technical occupation® 
Part-time work 
No maternity benefits 


Family or personal 
characteristics 


Children <6 at home 1.6 thar 
Spouse present 96% 93% 
Employed spouse present 93% 85% 
Income as % of family income 45% 45% 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-1996 

* Statistically significant at the .05 level; ** at the .01 level; *** at the .001 level. 

ns Not significant. 

@ Refers to the time of birth or of last job held before birth; for births in 1993 or 1994. 

» The odds ratios are generated from logistic regression (see Logistic regression). The ratios indicate whether the variables 
included in the model increase or decrease the odds of returning to work within one month after childbirth (that is, by the end of 
the month following the month of childbirth), controlling for the other variables in the model. Only variables that were statistically 
significant in the cross-tabulations were included in the model. 

Based on the Pineo-Porter-McRoberts socioeconomic classification of 4-digit occupations into homogeneous groups. 


Absence from Work Survey 


Statistics Canada’s Absence from Work Survey (AWS) can Pregnancy-related employment leave and 
provide some data on maternity leave absences and com- compensation 

pensation. An annual supplement to the Labour Force 
Survey, it asks paid workers about financial compensation 


Paid workers 


: : 1993-1994 AWS SLID 
for any illness-, accident- or pregnancy-related work absence 
that lasted two weeks or longer during the past year. The 
A found hh W, of 5 ik 8 P b : . Quick return to work” 10% 15% 
WS found that 10% o Pe Ores Wee eee Oo ek Average time off work** 5.5 months 5.4 months 
two to seven weeks after giving birth in the 1993-94 period, Received El after birth 85% 87% 
compared with 15% for SLID. However, the AWS excludes 5 oe aployer or ie we 
those who took no time off work or took a leave of less other compensation 14% 
than tw . Both surveys show an average absence of 
oh lie hol - ae ie Sources: Absence from Work Survey, 1993-1994; Survey of Labour 
roughly five and a half months, and a maternity leave claim and Income Dynamics, 1993-1996 
rate of around 85%. * For the AWS this refers to all leaves of 2 to 7 weeks during 


pregnancy and/or after birth; for SLID it refers to leaves of 0 to 7 
weeks after birth. 
** Based on an absence of one year or less. 
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EI benefits 


Major amendments to the Umemployment Insurance Act in 
1971 brought in a wide range of benefits, including paid 
maternity leave for women. This leave entitles eligible 
women to a basic benefit of 55% of average 
insured earnings up to a maximum $413 per week for a 
maximum of 15 weeks around the birth of a child. Mater- 
nity benefits usually start with the week of birth, but can be 
collected up to 8 weeks before the anticipated date. Payments 
start after a 2-week waiting period. Eligibility rules changed 


with the Employment Insurance Act of January 1997, increas- 
ing the minimum number of work hours in the past 52 
weeks from 300 to 700. 


Since 1990, eligible parents have also been entitled to 10 
weeks’ parental leave with the birth or adoption of a child. 
This leave can be taken by one parent or can be shared (if 
both parents are eligible) any time up to 52 weeks after the 
child arrives home; however, most of those who apply for 


compared with just 9% of those 
who returned later. 


Early and later returnees did not 
differ significantly in age, occupa- 
tion, income (both personal and as 
a percentage of family income), 
marital status, education, usual 
hours of work, or number of chil- 
dren under six at home.’ 


A number of these factors may 
be. dnterrelateds «For example, 
women who returned to work 
by the end of the first month 
after childbirth were more likely 
than others to work part time. 
These jobs may not have included 
such benefits as coverage from 
Employment Insurance.° 


In order to test which factors 
influence an early return to work 
when others are controlled for, this 
study used logistic regression (see 
Logestic regression). When this tech- 
nique was applied, only two vari- 
ables were found to be statistically 
significant predictors: class of 
worker and the receipt of mater- 
nity benefits. The odds of the 
mother’s returning to work by the 
end of the first month were almost 
six times higher when she did not 
receive maternity leave benefits. 
Also, the odds of returning early 
were almost eight times higher for 
the self-employed than for 
employees. 
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In contrast to American find- 
ings, this study found no relation- 
ship between income and return to 
wotk. EI appears to negate the 
influence of income, even though 
it replaces only 55% of previous 
earnings, with a ceiling.® So the net 
direct “cost” of not returning to 
work is at least 45% of previous 
earnings, which can be substantial, 
depending on previous earnings. 
However, maternity leave is a pro- 
gram that eligible women of all 
earning levels must decide to take 
or to forfeit. Compensation of 
55% may be sufficient to encour- 
age some women to remain at 
home regardless of previous earn- 
ings. 


Logistic regression 
This technique was used for predict- 
ing a quick return to paid work after 
childbirth (by the end of the first. 
month after birth). The dichoto- 
mous dependent variable in this case 
was quick return (quick return = 1 
and non-quick return = 0). This 
technique isolates each variable in the 
model and reveals its relationship 
with the probability of a quick 
return, while holding all other 
explanatory variables constant. One 
calculation from this analysis is the 
odds ratio, which indicates whether 
certain variables increase or decrease 
the chances (odds) of a quick return. 


the leave are mothers. 


It is not surprising to find self- 
employment linked to an early 
return to work. Self-employed 
women tend to experience a dou- 
ble financial loss if they take a leave 
after childbirth. First, most do not 
receive maternity leave benefits, 
and second, depending on the busi- 
ness, some may have to hire a 
replacement during their absence, 
which could be costly as well as 


difficult. 


Those who don’t return 
have less to lose 


This study also looked at women 
who had not returned to paid 
work after two years. Although 
this group may have been in the 
majority in the 1950s, they repre- 
sented only 7% of all women who 
gave birth in the early 1990s. 


Consistent with the human capi- 
tal argument, women who did 
not resume paid work within 
two years after childbirth had 
“invested” less in their career than 
those who had returned to work. 
For example, although some dif- 
ferences were not statistically 
significant,’ non-returnees were 
more likely to have been working 
part time (38% versus 28%), less 
likely to have been in a unionized 
job (16% versus 33%), and less 
likely to have left a professional job 
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Table 2: Characteristics? of women who had and had not 
returned to work two years after giving birth 


Total 
who gave 
birth 


Total 100% 
Human capital and 
job characteristics 


Average age 


Education: high school 
or less 

Median income 

Usual weekly hours 

Median tenure (months) 

Unionized 

Self-employed 

Professional, managerial 
or technical occupation? 

Part-time work 

No maternity benefits 


Family or personal 
characteristics 


Children <6 at home 1.6 
Spouse present 95% 
Employed spouse present 93% 
Income as % of family income 44% 


Returned Had not 
within 2 yet 
years returned 


Statistically 
significant 
difference 


93% 7% 


WAS 1.3 
96% 70% 
93% 87% 
45% 38% 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-1996 
@ Refers to the time of birth or of last job held before birth; for births in 1993 


or 1994. 


’ Based on the Pineo-Porter-McRoberts socioeconomic classification of 4-digit 


occupations into homogeneous groups. 


(30% versus 43%) (Table 2). Fur- 
thermore, those who had not 
returned had, on average, spent less 
time at their last job than those who 
had returned (26 versus 49 
months), and recorded lower 
median earnings ($16,700 versus 
$25,600). With day-care costs sub- 
tracted from modest earnings, 
these women would have had little 
financial incentive to return to 
work. Also, compared with those 
who had returned, they were 
younger, had fewer children under 
age six at home, and were more 
likely to be unmarried. Some 30% 
of non-returnees were on their own 


(living without a partner), com- 
pared with just 4% of the women 
who returned to work. Managing 
child-care and household respon- 
sibilities without a partner may 
have made it too difficult for some 
to perform paid work as well. 


Summary 


This study found that between 
N93 andi996) about 60% of 
women returned to paid work 
within six months of giving birth. 
After one year, almost 9 in 10 
women had returned to work. 
Those who had returned had more 
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“human capital and career invest- 
ment” than those who had not, and 
were more likely to be living with a 
partner. For example, compared 
with women who had left the 
labour force for an extended 
period (two years or more), those 
who had returned had higher 
income, higher job status, and 
longer tenure at their last job; they 
were also more likely to be in a 
unionized job. 


The potential for major loss of 
income spurred early return to 
work. Women who did not receive 
maternity benefits and women 
who were self-employed returned 
more quickly than those who 
received benefits or who were 
paid workers. 


This study shows that most 
women combine employment and 
parenthood within months of giv- 
ing birth, confirming the strong 
labour force attachment of women 
today. Because the dynamics of 
women’s work patterns affect both 
families and employers, an under- 
standing of these work patterns is 
crucial for the development of 
up-to-date workplace and family 
policies. 
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International comparison of maternity leave 


As do most other industrialized countries, Canada offers offers relatively low earnings replacement (55%) and a shorter 
paid maternity and parental leave programs with the birth maximum total leave time (25 weeks) than most other 
or adoption of a child. Canada is more generous with these jurisdictions considered. Furthermore, unlike Finland, 
programs than the United States and the United Kingdom, Germany and Sweden, it offers parental paid leave only to 
as the former offers no paid leave programs and the latter those who have recent labour market experience. 


ptovides no parental leave program. Even so, Canada 


Government-sponsored maternity, paternity and parental paid leave programs for selected jurisdictions 
SRST TREATY MEV EE NAP ARS AI ML TREE VFS RP PEE BBN TG ST SS NTE ES SLT STIS SE SEI EE SSE BT PST RE PS ET AI SSE SEE ESA WEAR A SN ED CESS I SNE ISDN EE POET TIED 


United United 
Canada Belgium Kingdom Finland France Germany Sweden States 
Maternity leave 
Eligibility Previous Previous Previous Universal Previous Previous Falls under na 
employment employment employment employment employment Parental 
with with with with with leave 
contributions contributions —_ contributions contributions contributions unless sick 
Duration 15 weeks 14 weeks 18 weeks 18 weeks 16-26 14 weeks Upto 15 wks na 
weeks” sick leave 
Compensation 55% of 75%-80% 90% of 80% of 84% of 100% of 80%-90% na 
previous of previous previous previous previous previous of previous 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 
for 6 weeks, or flat rate 


then flat rate 


Paternity leave 


Eligibility na na na Universal nM na Universal na 
Duration na na na 1-2 weeks na na 10 days na 
Compensation na na na 80% of na na 90% of na 

previous previous 

earnings earnings 

or flat rate or flat rate 


Parental leave 


Eligibility Either parent, Both na Either Either Both Either na 
previous parents, parent, parent, parents, parent, 
employment previous universal previous universal universal 
with employment employment 


contributions 


Duration 10 weeks 6-12 months na 6 months 24 months 24 months 15 months na 
Compensation 55% of 18% of na 80% of 46% of About 15% 90% of na 
previous average previous base of median previous 
earnings industrial earnings wage for industrial earnings 
earnings or flat rate 9 months** earnings or flat rate 


Source: Human Resources Development Canada, 1995 

* 16 weeks for those with fewer than three children and 26 weeks for those with three or more. 
** Means-tested thereafter. 

na Not applicable. 


ree 
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@ Notes 


1 Other costs of not returning to paid employment include 
the depreciation in job-related skills and/or lost opportuni- 
ties for building further skills, both of which may affect 
future earnings. Neither of these costs can be assessed with 
SLID data. 


2 Refers to women who worked prior to pregnancy and 
were in the survey for at least two years after giving birth (for 
more information see Data source and definitions). 


3 A minority (15%) of the self-employed reported receiv- 
ing EI. Most of this small group would probably have been 
incorporated business owners who made EI insurance 
contributions. 


4 The lack of statistical significance could be partly attrib- 
utable to the small sample sizes. 


5 The Employment Insurance eligibility rules for part-time 
workers changed in January 1997. Before this date part-time 
wotkers were eligible to claim EI if they had worked at least 
15 hours per week in the past 20 weeks. Since then, while 
their number of weekly hours is no longer stipulated, part- 
timers must have worked at least 700 hours in the past 52 
weeks in order to be eligible for EI. 


6 Findings from the Absence from Work Survey show that 
71% of women in paid work received EI as their only form 
of compensation, while 14% received both EI and compen- 
sation from their employer or elsewhere. 


7 The small sample size for non-returnees reduces the 
ability to produce statistically significant results. A larger 
sample size might increase the number of variables with 
estimates that show statistical significance. It would also be 
useful to apply logistic regression as a way to determine the 
key factors for leaving the labour force for at least two years, 
but the sample size of the women in question is too small 
for this type of analysis. 
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Baby boom women — 


then and now 


Louise Earl 


ave baby boom women 
He= an easier path through 
the labour market than 


women a generation older or 
younger? This article studies the 
labour market “success” of baby 
boom women by looking at their 
situation in 1977 and 1997 and 
comparing it with that of the 
preceding and succeeding genera- 
tions. Four indicators are used 
in this study: labour force partici- 
pation; full-time employment; 
unemployment; and _ full-year 
full-time earnings. (All earnings are 
in 1997 dollars; see Data sources and 


definitions.) 


The women studied were born 
between 1948 and 1952, during the 
first wave of the postwar baby 
boom: Aged 25) to. 29101977, 
these women are compared with 
women aged 45 to 49 in that year — 
that is, women born between 1928 
and 1932, who went through their 
early childhood at the beginning of 
the Depression. The older group 
would have been 25 to 29 during 
the 1950s, when the idea of a con- 
ventional single-earner family held 
sway in North America.? Those 
who had been part of the paid 
workforce would not have been 
encouraged to continue their 
careers after childbirth. 


Louise Earl is with the Science, 
Innovation and Electronic Information 
Division. She can be reached at (613) 
951-2880 or earllou@statcan.ca. 
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Women born between 1968 and 
1972,° often labelled “Generation 
Xers,” are also thought to have 
entered the labour market on a 
rockier road than the path travelled 
by baby boomers (Betcherman and 
Morissette, 1994; Osberg, Erksoy 
and Phipps, 1998). These women 
formed the 25-to-29 age group in 
1997: 


Labour market changes 


Between 1977 and 1997, the Cana- 
dian economy changed consider- 
ably. The period experienced two 
recessions, the second of which 
was followed by a recovery with 
slightly higher unemployment rates. 
Self-employment and_ service- 
sector employment, both of which 
tend to offer lower average earn- 
ings, increased over the two 
decades as well. 


Many studies have shown that 
the labour market of today has not 
been easy on youths. High unem- 
ployment has led to a lowering 
of entry-level wages (Betcherman 
and Morissette, 1994; Osberg, 
Erksoy and Phipps, 1998) and a 
higher proportion of young adults 
working part time. The 1980s and 
1990s also recorded increases in 
the proportion of dual-income 
families, highlighting women’s 
increased attachment to the labour 
force and the need for more than 
one income to support a family.‘ 


Labour market success of 
baby boom women in 1977 


University-educated baby boomers 
poured into a welcoming labour 
market during a time of economic 
expansion. In 1977, almost 6 of 
evety 10 baby boom women were 
in the labour force (Table 1).° In 
contrast, only 53% of women aged 
45 to 49 were in the labour force 
that year. Furthermore, a far higher 
proportion of employed 25-to-29 
year-old women worked full time 
— 83%, compared with 74% of 
45-to-49 year-olds — suggesting 
that baby boomers may have been 
less likely to have family-related 
responsibilities.° 


Unemployment rates show that 
baby boom women, although 
faring well, were not as successful 
as middle-aged women in 1977. 
Their unemployment stood at 
9.0% — more than 2 percentage 
points higher than for women aged 
45 to 49. (New entrants to the 
labour market do, however, tend 
to have higher unemployment 
rates.) But education played a key 
role. Women aged 25 to 29 with 
university degrees had a significantly 
lower unemployment rate, 5.3% in 
1977, and their 45-to-49 year-old 
counterparts registered just 3.7%. 


In 1977, baby boom women 
working full year full time earned 
$28,100 (1997$), just slightly more 
than the $27,000 earned by women 
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Data sources and definitions 


Earnings data are from the Survey of Consumer 
Finances, and labour force characteristics, from the Labour 
Force Survey. 


Earnings consist of annual wages and salaries and/or 
net income from self-employment, for full-year full-time 
work. The full-year full-time measure minimizes differences 
in the amount of paid work done over the course of a year. 
A more accurate measurement would be hourly wages, but 
these were not available for 1977 and are not calculated for 
the self-employed. 


Full-year full-time work is mostly 30 hours or more 
pet week for 49 to 52 weeks in the year. 


The participation rate for a particular group is the 
labour force expressed as a percentage of the population for 
that group. 


aged 45 to 49, even though they worked fewer hours: 
1,967 hours annually, compared with 2,059. This sug- 
gests that young women’s skills may have been in 
greater demand.’ Indeed, a larger proportion had 
more formal education than the preceding generation 


Unemployed persons are those who, during the refer- 
ence week, 


® were without work, had actively looked for work in the 
past four weeks and were available for work; 


@ had not actively looked for work in the past four weeks 
but had been on layoff and were available for work; 


@ had not actively looked for work in the past four weeks 
but had a new job to start in four weeks or less and were 
available for work. 


The unemployment rate for a particular group (for 
instance, women aged 25 to 29) is the number unemployed 
expressed as a percentage of the labour force for that group. 


of women. Over 15% of baby boomers in the 1977 
labour force held university degrees, compared with 
only 6% of women aged 45 to 49. The converse held 
true for the proportion with less than high school: only 
6%, compared with 24%. 


Sa aA EN EGER ND NSS URN OTE RC ON ESSA EAN SS PTT LS OA ET OI TR EEE 
Table 1: Indicators of labour market success, 1977 and 1997 


UAT 


Baby Baby 
boom boom 
women, men, 
25-29 25-29 


Labour force characteristics 
Participation rate 
Less than Grade 9 
University degree 
Unemployment rate 

With less than Grade 9 

With university degree 


Employed labour force 
Employed full time 


Average annual earnings 
Full-year full-time paid workers 
and self-employed 


28,100 38,900 


Sources: Labour Force Survey; Survey of Consumer Finances 


Women, Men, 
45-49 45-49 25-29 25-29 45-49 


27,000 


1997 


“Genera- “Genera- Baby 
tion X” tion X” boom 
women, men, women, 


1997$ 


47,200 27,700 34,800 33,200 46,700 
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Baby boom women with degrees earned an aver- 
age $37,100 in 1977, compared with $26,300 for those 
with less than university. However, compared with 
graduates in the older group, they earned 85 cents for 
every dollar (Table 2), perhaps reflecting their lack of 
work experience. 


Based on the intergenerational earnings gap meas- 
ute — comparisons of labour force participation rates 
and full-time employment — baby boom women were 
more successful than women a generation older in 
1977. The only measure of labour market success in 
which they did not do as well as women aged 45 to 49 
was in finding employment. However, this is not 
unexpected, since breaking into the labour market 
presents unique difficulties. 


Baby boom women in 1997 


In 1997, baby boomers were aged 45 to 49. For the 
most part their childbearing years had passed, 
but family-related responsibilities continued. This 
“sandwich generation” may have had to look after 
older relatives while continuing to raise children. 
Despite these non-labour market duties, these women 
had increased their labour force participation since 
1977, from 59% to 77%. Their unemployment 


Table 2: Annual average earnings ratios 


1977 1997 


Overall 

Women 25-29 to women 45-49 
Women 25-29 to men 25-29 
Women 45-49 to men 45-49 
Men 25-29 to men 45-49 


With university degree 
Women 25-29 to women 45-49 
Women 25-29 to men 25-29 
Women 45-49 to men 45-49 
Men 25-29 to men 45-49 


With less than university 
education 


Women 25-29 to women 45-49 
Women 25-29 to men 25-29 
Women 45-49 to men 45-49 
Men 25-29 to men 45-49 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
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rate had declined over the two decades to 6.5% — 
matching the rate for women aged 45 to 49 in 1977. 


A lower proportion of employed baby boom 
women worked full time in 1997: 77%, compared 
with 83% in 1977. However, those who did work full 
year full time averaged more hours: 2,033, compared 
with 1,967. And a greater proportion had university 
degrees by 1997 (19% versus 15%). 


Based on average job tenure, women aged 45 to 49 
in 1997 had more work experience than similarly aged 
women in 1977: almost 12 years, compared with just 
ovet 8, which may explain in part their higher annual 
earnings ($33,200 versus $27,000). 


Baby boomers and “Generation X” 


In 1997, some 78% of Generation X women (aged 25 
to 29) and almost the same proportion of baby boom 
women (aged 45 to 49) participated in the labour force 
(77%). This shows an intergenerational levelling of 
women’s labour force attachment in the late 1990s. 


Full-time employment was not as plentiful as it had 
been in 1977. Even so, similar proportions of baby 
boom (77%) and Generation X women (78%) worked 
full time in 1997. (Many women choose to work part 
time, citing personal preference or family responsibili- 
ties as the reason.) As expected, baby boom women 
had a lower unemployment rate than the younger 
group, reflecting the latter’s relatively brief work 
experience. 


Educational attainment may have some bearing on 
the similarities between these two generations. Only a 
negligible proportion of the younger group had less 
than high school, while 27% were university-educated. 
This compares with 5% and 19% of baby boom 


women. 


Baby boom women out-earn “Gen Xers” 


In 1997, Generation X women earned 83 cents for 
every dollar earned by baby boom women. The latter 
worked longer paid hours: an average 2,033 hours in 
1997, about a week more than Generation X’s 2,001. 
But the gap was 60 hours narrower than it had been 
between the groups compared in 1977. 


The work experience of Generation X women (46 
months) was similar to that of baby boom women in 
their early careers (50 months) (Table 3). 
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Table 3: Job tenure and annual average 
hours of work for full-year full-time paid 
workers and self-employed 


LAT 


Women 25-29 
Job tenure (months) 50 46 
Annual hours 1,967 2,001 


Women 45-49 
Job tenure (months) 98 142 
Annual hours 2,059 2,033 


Men 25-29 
Job tenure (months) 49 46 
Annual hours 2,180 POW 


Men 45-49 
Job tenure (months) 168 160 
Annual hours 2285 2203 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 

* Annual average hours are calculated by multiplying the 
average number of actual weekly hours by the number of 
weeks worked for each full-year full-time paid worker and 
self-employed person. 


Both groups had similar participation and full-time 
employment rates in 1997. However, the younger 
women had greater problems finding employment. 
This could reflect young people’s difficulties in enter- 
ing the labour market of the 1990s (Betcherman and 
Morissette, 1994). 


Conclusion 


Compared with women 20 years older and 20 years 
younger, baby boom women have done well in the 
labour market over the years. These women aged 25 
to 29 in 1977 began their careers by out-earning 
women 20 years older. Twenty years later they 
out-eatned female Generation Xers aged 25 to 29. 
Though their full-time employment rate has declined 
as they have aged, baby boom women have increased 
their participation in the labour force over two 
decades and experienced a reduction in their age- 
specific unemployment rate. Taken together, these 
indicators point to the continued relative success of 


this group. 
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@ Notes 


1 See Galarneau (1994b) for a definition of first-wave baby 
boom women. 


2 This belief was so entrenched in the economy that it was 
not until 1968 that 50% of a wife’s “salaried income” could 
be considered as income in a couple’s application for a 
mortgage (CMHC, 1988). 


3 In Galarneau (1994a), women born between 1966 and 
1975 are identified as part of the “post-baby boom.” 


4 See Statistics Canada (1994) for further information. 


5 To provide context and balance, labour market informa- 
tion on men is available in the tables. For a discussion of the 
wage difference between the sexes, see Gunderson (1998). 


6 Baby boom women delayed pregnancy and marriage 
(Galarneau, 1994a). 


7 Baby boom women were concentrated in clerical occupa- 
tions; however, members of the first wave were moving into 
professional occupations, including health and education 
(Galarneau, 1994a). 
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Missing work in 1998 — 


industry differences 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


ith the advent of the North American Free 
\ x / Trade Agreement (NAFTA), Canada, the 
United States and Mexico agreed upon a new 
industrial classification system, namely, the North 
American Industry Classification System (NAICS). Its 
major objectives are to facilitate comparisons between 
NAFTA membets, to accommodate industries that 
have emerged in the past two decades, and to 
acknowledge the growing importance of the service 
sectot. 


This article examines work absence rates according 
to NAICS (see Comparing SIC 1980 and NAICS),' 
focusing on 1998.* It provides a brief overview of 
absence levels for 1997 and 1998, and a detailed 
examination of industry differences in the latter year. 


Work absences rose in 1998 


The proportion of full-time employees missing work 
for personal reasons (“own illness or disability” and 
“personal or family responsibilities”) during each week 
rose between 1997 and 1998, as did average days lost 
per employee over the course of the year (see Data 
source, definitions and measurements). In 1998, an estimated 
5.7% (525,000) of all full-time employees were absent 
from work for all or part of any given week for per- 
sonal reasons, up from 5.5% a year earlier (Table 1). 
As a result of these absences, approximately 3.1% of 
usual weekly work time was lost (inactivity rate) in 
1998, also up slightly from 3.0%. This translates into 
an increase of nearly half a day per full-time 
employee — from 7.4 to 7.8. Stated differently, 
employees missed approximately 72 million workdays 
because of personal reasons in 1998, up from 66 
million in 1997. 


All of the increase in incidence (0.2 percentage 
points) over the period was due to illness or disability, 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the Labour and Household 


Surveys Analysts Division. He can be reached at (613) 
951-4624 or akyeern@statcan.ca. 
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Data source, definitions and 
measurements 


The data in this article are annual averages from the Labour 
Force Survey (LFS). They refer to full-time employees 
holding only one job. Part-time, self-employed and 
unpaid family workers are excluded because they generally 
have more opportunity to arrange their work schedules 
around personal or family responsibilities. Multiple 
jobholders, too, are excluded because it is not possible, 
using LFS data, to allocate time lost, or the reason for it, to 
specific jobs. Women on maternity leave are also excluded. 
Employed persons on long-term illness or disability leave 
(exceeding one year) are included.’ 


Personal reasons for absence are split into two 
categories: “own illness or disability” and “personal or 
family responsibilities” (caring for own children, caring for 
elder relative, and other personal or family responsibilities). 
Absences for these two reasons represented about 26% of 
all time lost by full-time paid workers each week in 1998. 
Vacations, which accounted for about 46% of total time 
away from work, are not counted in this study, nor are 
statutory holidays, which represented 13%. Maternity leave 
represented 7% and other reasons, 9%. 


The incidence of absence is the percentage of full-time 
paid workers reporting some absence in the reference week. 
In calculating incidence, the length of work absence — 
whether an hour, a day, or a full week — is irrelevant. 


The inactivity rate shows hours lost as a proportion 
of the usual weekly hours of full-time paid workers. It 
takes into account both the incidence and length of absence 
in the reference week. 


Days lost per worker are calculated by multiplying the 
inactivity rate by the estimated number of working days in 
the year (250). 


as was the 0.4 rise in days lost per employee (its largest 
annual jump for this reason since 1980). In 1998, the 
work absence rate among full-time employees due to 
illness or disability stood at 4.3%, and average days 
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missed for that reason at 6.6. In 
contrast, for both 1997 and 1998 
the rate and work time missed per 
employee on account of personal 
or family responsibilities were 
1.4% and 1.2 days, respectively. 


Men’s rates up: women’s 
unchanged 


Virtually all the increase in overall 
incidence of absence and workdays 
lost in 1998 can be traced to a rise 
in men’s absence due to illness or 
disability. Even so, men continued 
to report work absences less often 
than women, and missed less time 
when they did so, whether for 
illness or disability, or for personal 
or family responsibilities. For 
example, male full-time employees 
lost on average 6.9 workdays (5.9 
for illness or disability and 1.0 for 
personal or family responsibilities). 
This compares with an average 
9.2 days missed by their female 
counterparts that year (7.7 and 1.5, 
respectively) (Table 1). 


Missing work in 1998 — industry differences 


Time lost varies by industry 


The nature and demands of a job, 
the composition of the workforce, 
and the percentage of employees 
belonging to a union or covered by 
collective agreement all contribute 
to variations in work absence rates 


by industry. 


Generally, the more physically 
demanding and/or hazardous the 
job, the higher the illness or disabil- 
ity absence rate (Haggar-Guénette, 
1988 and Hagegar-Guénette and 
Proulsu 992) wid ,.<asicanibe 
inferred from the earlier findings, 
the higher the proportion of 
women in an industry, the greater 
the likelihood of absence for both 
illness or disability and personal or 
family responsibilities. Finally, 
wotkdays lost on account of illness 
or disability by unionized employ- 
ees (almost all of whom are enti- 
tled to paid sick leave) are almost 
twice those of non-unionized 


employees (Akyeampong, 1998). 


With these generalizations in mind, 
how did the major industries com- 
pate in 1998? 4 


At the highest level of aggrega- 
tion, the incidence of work absence 
was identical in both goods- and 
service-producing industries in 
1998. Approximately 5.7% of full- 
time employees in both sectors 
reported some absence every week 
for personal reasons (Table 2). 
However, because illness or disabil- 
ity among goods sector workers 
(especially in manufacturing) 
resulted in more lost work time, 
average days missed for that rea- 
son exceeded those in the service 
sector (6.9 versus 6.5). And as both 
sectors lost 1.2 days per worker on 
account of personal or family 
responsibilities, total workdays 
missed for both reasons by full- 
time employees in the goods 
sector'(3.1 days) exceeded the’ 7.7 
days for workers in the service 
sector. 


Table 1: 


Incidence * 


Inactivity 
rate ** 


Absence rates of full-time employees by sex, 1997 and 1998 


Days lost per 
worker in a year? 


Personal 
or family 
responsi- 

bilities 


Personal 

or family Illness 

responsi- or 
bilities Total disability 


Personal 
IIIness — or family Illness 
or responsi- or 
Total disability bilities Total disability 


% % days 
Both sexes 


6. 
6. 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

“Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

t Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Comparing SIC 1980 and NAICS 


The new classification system (NAICS) differs from the 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC 1980) in a number 
of important respects. It groups industries in terms of 
common inputs and processes, rather than outputs, the 
basis for the earlier classification. It also accommodates 
industries that have emerged since the 1970s. Finally, serv- 
ice industries, which account for about three-quarters of 
employment and a large share of national output, play a 
more prominent role in the new classification. 


A detailed account of NAICS can be found at the 
Statistics Canada Internet address: 


www.statcan.ca/english/Subjects/Standard/index.htm. 


The new classification system has six levels of detail, but 
the LFS uses only four. This provides roughly the same level 
of detail as the SIC 1980. 


Both classification schemes are hierarchical in structure, 
composed of sectors, subsectors, industry groups and 
industries. At the highest level of aggregation, NAICS has 
20 sectors, compared with 18 divisions in the SIC 1980. 
This level is still too detailed to provide reliable seasonally 
adjusted estimates for all provinces. The LFS groups some 
of the sectors (divisions), leaving 16 categories for monthly, 
seasonally adjusted publication. While some NAICS 
and SIC group titles are the same, the detailed industries 
represented are different. 


Construction, for example, is a division of the SIC 1980 
and a sector in NAICS. In the SIC 1980, it includes the 
inspection of buildings and landscaping activities but 
excludes street and highway repairs. In NAICS, it 
excludes building and landscaping inspection but includes 


street and highway repairs. Consequently, direct compari- 
sons cannot be made. (For comparison tables, see 
Akyeampong, 1999.) 


Seasonally adjusted industry detail from 
the Labour Force Survey 


SIC 1980 NAICS 


Goods-producing Goods-producing 


Agriculture Agriculture 
Other primary Forestry, fishing, mining, oil 
Logging and forestry and gas 
Fishing and trapping Utilities 
Mining, quarrying and Construction 
oil wells Manufacturing 
Utilities 
Construction 
Manufacturing 


Service-producing 
Transportation, storage 


Service-producing 
Transportation and 


and communication warehousing 

Trade Trade 
Wholesale Finance, insurance, real estate 
Retail and leasing 


Information, culture and 
recreation 

Educational services 

Health care and social 


Finance, insurance and real 
estate 

Community, business and 
personal services 


Education assistance 
Health and social services Professional, scientific and 
Business and personal technical 


services 
Accommodation, food 
and beverage 
Public administration 


Management, and administra- 
tive and support services 

Accommodation and food 

Other services 

Public administration 


At the major industry (2-digit) 
level some variations were note- 
worthy. For both personal reasons 
combined, full-time employees 
who lost the most time (12.8 days) 
were in health care and social 
assistance, a highly unionized indus- 
try believed to be relatively stress- 
ful and having a large proportion 
of female-workers, #1 hevawere 
followed by those in transportation 
and warehousing, a relatively 
hazardous and heavily unionized 


industry (9.4); public administra- 
tion, also heavily unionized and 
with a high concentration of female 
employees (9.4); and manufactur- 
ing (8.5). Workers who lost com- 
paratively little time were in the 
professional, scientific and techni- 
cal industries (4.6 days); accommo- 
dation and food services (5.7); and 
agriculture (5.8). 


Most of these variations can be 
traced to illness or disability. In 
1998, health care and social assist- 


ance employees missed 11.3 work- 
days for this reason, while those in 
transportation and warehousing 
lost 8.1, public administration, 8.0, 
and manufacturing, 7.3. In con- 
trast, workers lost little time in the 
professional, scientific and techni- 
cal industries (3.4 days); agriculture 
(4.7); and accommodation and 
food services (4.8). 


Workdays missed on account 
of personal or family responsibili- 
ties ranged from 0.9 to 1.6 among 
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Table 2: Absence for personal reasons by industry, full-time paid workers, 1998 
Caen eee reer SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS 
Inactivity Days lost per 
Incidence * rate ** worker in a year? 


Personal Personal Personal 

Illness — or family IIIness_ — or family IIIness or family 

Or responsi- or responsi- or responsi- 

Total disability bilities Total disability bilities Total disability bilities 


% % 
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All industries 


Goods-producing 

Agriculture 

Forestry, fishing, 
mining, oil and gas 

Utilities 

Construction 

Manufacturing 
Durable 
Non-durable 
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Service-producing 
Trade 
Wholesale 
Retail 
Transportation and 
warehousing 
Finance, insurance, 
real estate and 
leasing 
Finance and 
insurance 
Real estate, rental 
and leasing 
Professional, scienti- 
fic and technical 
Management, and 
administrative and 
support services 
Educational services 
Health care and social 
assistance 
Information, culture 
and recreation 
Accommodation and 
food services 
Other services 
Public administration 
Federal 
Provincial 
Local, including 
other 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

' Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Chart : In 1998, health care and social assistance had the 
highest incidence of time lost for personal reasons. 
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Health care and social 
assistance 


Public administration 
Manufacturing 

Transportation and warehousing 
Educational services 

Utilities 


Management, and administrative 
and support services 


Construction 


Finance, insurance, real 
estate and leasing 


Other services 

Information, culture and recreation 
Trade 

Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 
Professional, scientific and technical 
Agriculture 


Accommodation and food services 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


major industries, with many 
clustered around 1.1 days. Higher- 
than-average missed days were 
recorded in health care and social 
assistance (1.6); as well as in man- 
agement, and administrative and 
suppott services; educational serv- 
ices; and public administration (1.4 
days each). Lower-than-average 
time was lost by those in accom- 
modation and food services (0.9 
days); information, culture and 
recreation; and utilities (1.0 days 


each). 


Among selected industries at the 
3-digit level, full-time employees 
in durable and non-durable manu- 
facturing both lost around 8.5 days 
in 1998 (Table 2). Workers in retail 
trade missed slightly more time 
than those in wholesale trade (6.5 
days versus 6.2). Similarly, those 
in finance and insurance (6.6 days) 
lost more work time to personal 
reasons than their counterparts in 
real estate, rental and leasing (5.4). 
In public administration, full-time 
employees in the federal and 


provincial governments lost just 
slightly over 10 days each in 1998, 
significantly higher than the 8.2 days 
missed by those in local and other 
government. 


Summary 


Workdays missed by full-time 
employees for personal reasons 
rose from 74 injl997 tow .onin 
1998. All of the increase was due 
to a rise in time lost to illness or 
disability; workdays missed for 
personal or family responsibilities 
remained unchanged at 1.2 days. 
Although men accounted for all of 
the increase over the year, women 
continued to report absences more 
often than men during a given 
work week, and to miss more 
work time during the year, at ratios 
of approximately 3 to 2. Among 
the major industries, those losing 
considerably more time than 
others to personal reasons per 
full-time employee were health care 
and social assistance; public admin- 
istration; and transportation and 
warehousing. Those with relatively 
few lost workdays were profes- 
sional, scientific and technical indus- 
tries; accommodation and food 
services; and agriculture. 


@ Notes 


1 Previous studies in this journal 
(Akyeampong, 1992, 1995, 1996 and 
1998) and elsewhere (Akyeampong, 
1988, and Akyeampong and Usalcas, 
1998) have examined absence rate dif- 
ferences among workers based on the 
former Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion 1980. 


2 Although the LFS has produced 
historical NAICS data back to 1987, 
this article considers 1998 for two rea- 
sons. First, the redesign of the LFS in 
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Missing work in 1998 — industry differences 


Reasons for work absences in the LFS 


The pre-1997 version of the LFS grouped the reasons for 
being away from work all or part of the week as follows: 


@ illness or disability 

personal or family responsibilities 
weather (part-week absence) 

labour dispute 

vacation 

holiday (part-week absence) 

working short time (part-week absence) 
laid off during week 

new job started during week 


seasonal business (full-week absence) 


®eee#e%e%eese#ee?ee ee 


other 


Studies using pre-1997 data referred to the first two rea- 
sons as absences from work for personal reasons. 


Reasons for time lost to illness or disability included 
medical or dental appointments and other temporary 
health-related absences. Absence for personal or family 
responsibilities included taking care of children, attending 
funerals, appearing in court, serving on a jury, and taking 
care of a sick family member. Longer absences, such as 
maternity leave, were also included. 


1997 allowed the removal of maternity leave — clearly not an 
“absenteeism” factor — from work absence rates (see Reasons 
Jor work absences in the LF‘$). In other words, there was a break 
in the time series starting in 1997, making comparisons with 
data from earlier years less meaningful. Second, detailed time 
series covering the period 1987 to 1998 (with pre- and post- 
1997 LFS redesign information) by industry (NAICS) and 
occupation (the new SOC 1991) — as well as other socio- 
demographic variables such as sex, age, education, province, 
workplace size, public and private sectors — are available in a 
companion publication (Akyeampong, 1999). 


3 Some human resource practitioners exclude persons on 
long-term illness or disability leave (exceeding one year) from 
their attendance management statistics. Such persons are, 
however, included in Statistics Canada’s work absence esti- 
mates if they count themselves as employed (that is, they 
continue to receive partial or full pay from their employer). 
In 1998, the number of employed persons on such long- 
term illness or disability leave averaged only 16,000 in a typical 
week. Their exclusion would have reduced the weekly work 


The redesigned LFS, whose 1998 estimates are used in 
this study, sets out the following reasons for being away 
from work: 


® own illness or disability 

® caring for own children 

@ caring for elder relative (60 years or older) 
maternity leave (women only) 

other personal or family responsibilities 
vacation 

labour dispute (strike or lockout) 
temporary layoff due to business conditions 
holiday (legal or religious) 

weather 


job started or ended during week 


working short time (because of material shortages, plant 
maintenance or repair, for instance) 


® other 


Ilness or disability remain unchanged, and personal or 
family responsibilities now consist of caring for own chil- 
dren, caring for elder relative, and other personal or family 
responsibilities. 


absence incidence for illness or disability from 4.3% to 4.1%, 
the inactivity rate from 2.6% to 2.5%, and days lost per 
worker from 6.6 to 6.2. 


4 The following analysis looks mainly at differences in 
average time lost per worker. Differences in incidences and 
inactivity rates are shown, however, in the chart and in 
Table 2. 
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Self-employment in Canada 


and the United states 


Marilyn E. Manser and Garnett Picot 


of net employment growth in Canada in the 

1990s, but for almost none in the United States 
(Manser and Picot, 1997). This marks a change from 
the 1980s, when it played a similar role in both 
countries. 


S elf-employment has accounted for the majority 


Not surprisingly, considerable attention has been 
paid in recent years to self-employment in Canada, 
especially to workers’ reasons for choosing this 
option. Have they been “pushed” by lack of full-time 
paid jobs or “pulled” by the positive benefits of self- 
employment? ' Survey data in both countries shed 
some light on the extent to which many workers may 
prefer self-employment. Statistics Canada’s 1995 Sur- 
vey of Work Arrangements asked workers why they 
were self-employed, and most provided positive 
reasons, as did respondents to the U.S. Current 
Population Survey. 


Employment patterns of different countries may 
vary for a number of reasons. First, labour supply 
conditions depend in part on demographic trends 
(for example, the age and income of a population). 
Second, institutional arrangements and taxation legis- 
lation can influence labour market outcomes. For 
example, differences in personal or payroll taxes may 
encourage self-employment (or discourage paid 
employment) in one country, but not in another. 
The level of “contracting-out” by firms may also be 
influenced by taxation or labour laws, thus changing 
self-employment patterns. Finally, differences in fiscal 
and monetary policy may influence labour demand 
and employment. Hence, even if all advanced indus- 


Adapted from an article in Canadian Economic Observer 
(Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-010-XPB) 12, no. 3 
(March 1999). Marilyn Manser is with the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, D.C. She can be reached at 
(202) 606-7398. Garnett Picot is with the Business and 
Labour Market Analysis Division. He can be reached at 
(613) 951-8214 or picogar@statcan.ca. 
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trialized countries faced similar shifts in labour demand 
due to globalization and technological change, employ- 
ment patterns could vary. 


Few studies have compared self-employment in the 
United States and Canada. Of those, one found that 
among full-timers in non-agricultural work, the self- 
employed were older, and more likely to be male and 
well-educated and to work long hours (Reardon, 
1997). In Canada, they were considerably mote likely 
to be in the accommodation and food services indus- 
try and less likely to be in finance, insurance and real 
estate or in miscellaneous services. The study con- 
cluded that “[t]he difference in self-employment rates 
for men appear[ed] to be driven in part by worker 
characteristics and in part by the selection mechanism 
at work,” and that Canada’s far higher immigration 
rate was an important demographic factor. Differ- 
ences in personal tax rates in Canada and the United 
States have also played a role in the divergence of men’s 
self-employment trends during the 1990s (Schuetze, 
1998). 


This article looks at the characteristics of the self- 
employed and at the growth of self-employment in 
Canada and the United States. Although the countries 
use different official definitions of self-employment, 
certain comparable information is available (see Data 
sources and definitions). 


An overview of self-employment 


The growth of total self-employment was substantial 
in both Canada and the United States from 1979 to 
1997, although much higher in Canada (77% versus 
37%, unadjusted for CPS redesign; 25% adjusted) 
(Chart A). The increase in Canada’s self-employment 
tate (the share of self-employment in total employ- 
ment) between 1989 and 1997 was striking — from 
14% to 18% — after having remained stable during the 
1980s. The American rate changed little, registering 
around 10% over the entire period (Chart B). 
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Chart A: Self-employment growth accelerated 
in Canada in the 1990s. 
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Chart B: The proportion of self-employment 
has remained fairly constant in the 
United States. 
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Data sources and definitions 


Analysts of U.S. growth often combine the 1980 recession 
and the more severe 1982 recession. While Canada did 
experience a mini-recession in 1980, employment peaked in 
1981, the year often used as a cyclical peak for annual data. 
This study treats 1979 to 1989 as one business cycle of 
recession and expansion for both countries, and 1989 to 
1997 as another. 


Employment growth was stronger in the United States 
between 1989 and 1997, up 10% compared with 7% in 
Canada. But the dramatic difference was in the contribu- 
tion of self-employment. The extent of this contribution 
depends on the definition used. In Canada, incorporated 
working owners (with or without employees) as well as the 
unincorporated are considered self-employed. In the 
United States, only the unincorporated are considered self- 
employed; the incorporated self-employed are treated as 
paid employees. Both definitions are useful. 


It is possible to construct both total self-employment 
(both incorporated and unincorporated) and unincor- 
porated self-employment from the Canadian Labour Force 
Survey (LFS) for the entire period. For the United States, 
data are from two sources: the regular monthly Current 
Population Survey (CPS) and the March supplement to the 
CPS. Only since 1989 has an official series on incorporated 
self-employment been produced using the monthly CPS 
data. In order to examine total self-employment (incorpo- 
rated plus unincorporated) for the United States back to 
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1979, this study uses information from the CPS March 
income supplement (1997 data were not yet available at the 
time of writing). 


While Canadian data and the monthly CPS data refer to 
the class of worker status in the primary job held during 
the interview week, the March supplement refers to that of 
the longest job held over the preceding calendar year. In 
theory, the number of self-employed from the March data 
could be either higher or lower than the monthly average 
data for the corresponding year; in practice, they provide 
similar pictures. 


The monthly CPS estimate of self-employment jobs 
depends on whether or not an adjustment is made to 
account for the effects of a January 1994 major revision.” 
Using the unadjusted data increases the estimated growth 
of self-employment in the 1990s (relative to the adjusted 
data), since prior to the revision the CPS was undercounting 
employment, particularly self-employment. Hence, use of 
the unadjusted data decreases the differences between the 
United States and Canada. Data on the estimated distribu- 
tion of jobs by various characteristics probably remain simi- 
lar. (Data from the March supplement are probably affected 
to a similar extent but no information is available to con- 
struct adjustment factors for them.) 


Note: Canadian data exclude 15 year-olds to conform to 
the American survey. 
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In Canada especially, the self-employed have been 
incorporating to a greater extent than before. Their 
proportion rose from 24% to 33% between 1979 and 
1989, and remained stable over the 1990s (Chart C). 
By contrast, in the United States it grew from 22% to 
25% between 1979 and 1989 (March CPS) and from 
26% to 29% between 1989 and 1997 (monthly aver- 
ages unadjusted; from 27% to 29% adjusted). 


Between 1989 and 1997, self-employment 
accounted for about 80% of net employment gain 
in Canada, but only about 1% in the United States 
(adjusted monthly data versus 11% unadjusted) 
(Table 1).* Unincorporated self-employment by itself 
(the U.S. definition) contributed about half of net new 
jobs in Canada over the latest cycle, but virtually none 


Table 1: Contribution of self-employment to 
total job growth 


Growth % of total 


Growth 
accounted 
for by self- 

employment 


Total Self- 
employment employment 


000 % 


Canadian 
definition 


Canada 
1979-89 
1989-97 


United States 
1979-89 * 
1989-96 * 
1989-97 ** 
1989-97 t 


U.S. definition 


Canada 
1979-89 2,315 
1989-97 904 


United States 
1979-89 * 
1979-89 ** 
1989-97 ** 
1989-97 t 


19,638 
18,518 
12,216 
10,662 


Sources: Labour Force Survey; * March U.S. Current 
Population Survey (CPS); ** monthly averages, 
CPS, unadjusted for redesign; t monthly 
averages, CPS, adjusted for redesign 


Self-employment in Canada and the United States 


Chart C: Incorporation among the 
self-employed increased more in the 
United States in the 1990s. 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey; March U.S. Current Population 
Survey (CPS) 1979-88; monthly CPS 1989-97 


in the United States (-2% adjusted; 4% unadjusted). 
The dramatic growth in Canada was unique to the 


1990s: 


Another striking difference between the decades in 
Canada is the role played by the self-employed with 
and without employees. About 60% of net new self- 
employment jobs created during the 1980s involved 
entrepreneurs who themselves engaged other employ- 
ees. The rest were created by own-account workers 
(that is, entrepreneurs with no employees). During the 
1989-97 period, however, fully 90% fit the latter 
description. This difference would have affected the 
growth in paid employment. So, the 1990s in Canada 
produced not only many more self-employed jobs 
relative to the United States, but also jobs that were 
different in many ways from those of the 1980s.* 


Self-employment found everywhere 


In the late 1990s, Canadians’ relatively greater tendency 
toward self-employment was widespread. It was 
observed in all industries and occupations (except 
management, which was higher in the United States) 
regardless of workers’ education or age. 


The industrial concentration of self-employed jobs 
was similar in the two countries. Self-employment was 
high in agriculture and construction, and virtually 
absent from mining and manufacturing. Finance, 
insurance and real estate, and retail and wholesale trade 


fell in the middle (Tables 2 and 3). 
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Table 2: Self-employment rates* for Canada 


OAS 1989 


Men 


—_ 


Age 

16 to 19 

20 to 24 

25 to 34 

35 to 44 

45 to 54 

55 to 64 

65 and over 


Oe =o ee 
MDoOnA=T0OMN 
ee oa ae 
MROODNAD 
oe A Se 
MOOMNDAN 


Onn 


nyo -—- 
Nh — = = 


Industry 
Agriculture 
Mining 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Transportation and 
public utilities 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance 
and real estate 
Services 


Occupation 

Managerial 

Professional and 
technical 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Primary ** 

Processing, machining 
and fabricating 

Operators and labourers 


Education 

Less than Grade 9 

Some or completed high 
school 

Some postsecondary or 
diploma/certificate 

University degree 


Full-/part-time status 
Full-time workers 12.4 SY (0) Tne 13.4 
Part-time workerst 20 18.6 16.4 15.2 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* The ratio of all self-employed (incorporated or not) to total employment, both of which are available on request. 
“* Comprises farming; fishing and trapping; forestry; and mining. 

’ Persons who usually work less than 30 hours per week. 
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Table 3: Self-employment rates* for the United States 


1979 1989 


Men 


Ps 


a 
oh 


Age 

16 to 19 

20 to 24 

25 to 34 

35 to 44 

45 to 54 

55 to 64 

65 and over 


ah 
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Industry 
Agriculture 
Mining 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Transportation and 
public utilities 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance 
and real estate 
Services 


ine) ££ 
= 0OO® 
WNW oO 


oo 
o1 © co 


oD > 
pees 


Occupation 

Managerial 

Professional and 
technical 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Primary ** 

Processing, machining 
and fabricating 

Operators and labourers 


—_ 
= 
N 


—s 
Gi Sw O 
WOONN O 


185 


Education 

Less than Grade 9 

Some or completed high 
school 

Some postsecondary or 
diploma/certificate 

University degree 


Full-/part-time status 
Full-time workers 9.8 WS, 
Part-time workerst 9.9 14.3 


Source: March U.S. Current Population Survey 

* The ratio of all self-employed (incorporated or not) to total employment, both of which are available on request. 
** Comprises farming; fishing and trapping; forestry; and mining. 

tT Persons who usually work less than 35 hours per week. 
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Because of differences in the occupational catego- 
ries for the two countries, comparisons are difficult, 
although self-employment appeared to be more con- 
centrated in the managerial category in the United 
States. Next to primary occupations, management had 
the highest rate in that country, compared with its next 
to last position in Canada. Otherwise, the occupational 
concentration was similar in both countries. 


Men were more likely to be self-employed 
than women. The proportions of male and female 
wotkers self-employed in the late 1990s were 13% and 
8% in the United States, versus 21% and 14% in 
Canada.” Men’s rate was higher in most industries and 
occupations, and also in the majority of age and 
education groups. The main exception was service 
occupations, in which women were considerably more 
likely than men to be self-employed. The gap 
between men and women has narrowed recently, at 
least in Canada. 


With the exception of the very young (age 16 to 19) 
in Canada, the tendency to be self-employed increased 
significantly with age in both countries. The self- 
employment rate was more than twice as great among 
55-to-64 year-olds as among 25-to-34 year-olds. 
However, the self-employed were concentrated 
among 35-to-44 year-olds, the largest group of 
workers. 


Canada outpaces 
United States 


The most striking difference between Canada and the 
United States during the 1990s has been the rate of 
self-employment job creation. Because the growth was 
small or nil in the latter country, depending on how 
it is measured, this article focuses on sizeable shifts in 
the distribution of self-employment. Prior to the CPS 
redesign, the U.S. data understated employment of 
women; thus, shifts for men and women are consid- 
ered separately. Effects of the redesign on other char- 
acteristics are expected to be smaller. 


Self-employment created a greater proportion of 
new jobs in Canada than in the United States during 
the 1990s, but not during the 1980s. 


The percentage of self-employment jobs that were 
full-time declined over the 1990s in both countries, 
for both men and women. (Part-time jobs, though, 
were undercounted in the U.S. monthly CPS prior to 
the redesign.) Over the 1980s, the United States expe- 
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rienced a small decline in full-time self-employment, 
whereas Canada saw no change. 


In Canada, 42% of self-employment jobs were in 
services in 1997, up from 34% in 1989. Over the 
period, about 40% of all net new self-employment 
jobs were in the generally higher-paying service 
industries — including business services (28%), such as 
computer services and management consulting, and 
education and health (12%). The remaining new serv- 
ice sector jobs (20% of all new self-employment jobs) 
were largely in the lower-paying personal services, and 
accommodation and food services. In contrast, the 
United States saw little change in service jobs for the 
self-employed (38% of all self-employment in 1996). 
Moreover, the distribution of such jobs changed in 
only minor ways. The percentage in retail trade (which 
includes eating and drinking places in the United States), 
for instance, fell slightly for both men and women, 
but was offset by small increases elsewhere. In con- 
trast to the 1990s, the share of self-employment in 
services increased in both countries during the 1980s — 
from 31% to 37% in the United States and from 28% 
to 34% in Canada. 


The non-farm goods sector played a relatively 
modest role in the United States in the 1990s. The share 
of self-employment jobs in this sector increased mar- 
ginally over the decade, compared with a 3-point 
increase in Canada. During the 1980s, also, goods 
production played a fairly strong role in Canada’s 
self-employment figures. 


Even accounting for different classification systems, 
recent trends in the two countries’ occupational char- 
acteristics are notably different. During the 1990s in 
the United States,° the proportion of self-employed 
workers in management rose, while that of such work- 
ers in sales fell slightly. In Canada, the percentage of 
self-employed workers in professional/technical 
occupations rose from 13% to 17%. The percentage 
of those who were managers declined from 13% to 
11%. Although their share of jobs was little changed, 
service occupations accounted for 17% of the new 
self-employment jobs in Canada. 


The share of self-employment (and indeed all) jobs 
held by more highly educated workers rose during the 
1990s in both countries. This is largely because the 
number of people with lower levels of education was 
declining, while that of the more highly educated was 
expanding rapidly. In Canada, the self-employment 
rate, perhaps a better indicator of differences among 
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groups, rose across all educational 
levels. In contrast, it decreased 
slightly for high school leavers and 
was essentially unchanged for other 
groups in the United States. Dur- 
ing the 1980s, the self-employment 
rate rose for all educational groups 
in Canada, but did so only for those 
with a high school diploma or 
some postsecondary schooling in 
the United States. 


In both countries, all age groups 
reflected the overall trend of self- 
employment during the 1990s. 
Self-employment rose in Canada 
(especially among those over age 
55), but changed relatively little in 
the United States between 1989 and 
1996 for most age groups. During 
the 1980s, only the middle and 
older age groups increased their 
self-employment rate in both 
countries. 


In Canada, earnings of own- 
account self-employed workers 
remained about 70% of paid 
workers’ throughout the 1990s. 
Earnings of employers fell relative 
to those of paid workers.’ 


Discussion 


Although the economies of Canada 
and the United States are closely 
linked, during the 1990s their labour 
markets have diverged in a number 
of ways. The unemployment gap 
has increased (with lower unem- 
ployment in the United States), and 
income inequality and poverty have 
become greater issues in the United 
states thai in “Canada: In ‘the 
former, most new jobs have been 
full-time paid jobs, whereas in 
Canada most employment growth 
has been in self-employment and in 
part-time paid jobs. 


Even allowing for differences in 
the official definition of self- 
employment, and for changes to 
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the U.S. Current Population Survey 
in 1994, self-employment rates 
have been higher in Canada for 
some time, a difference that has 
grown during the 1990s. Self- 
employment is also more likely to 
have been full-time in Canada, 
including new jobs, many in the 
relatively high-paying business, 
health and education services. And, 
while self-employment growth is 
mote likely to have been in man- 
agement/administration in the 
United States, it has registered 
among professional/technical or 
sales and service jobs in Canada. 


Why has job creation been con- 
centrated in self-employment in 
Canada, and in paid jobs in the 
United States? Differences in eco- 
nomic conditions could be one 
possible explanation. While cyclical 
vatiation exists in unemployment 
and in the paid employment-to- 
population ratio, relatively little 
variation characterizes the self- 
employment rate (Lin, Picot and 
Yates, 1999). Hence, only a weak 
(and negative) association exists 
between changes in economic con- 
ditions and the self-employment 
rate in Canada. Analysis based on 
taxation data provides similar 
results, as does that of entry to and 
exit from self-employment. So, 
while both the “push” and “pull” 
theories are at work, results suggest 
that during recessions the “push” 
does not increase significantly. By 
extension, the slower economic 
growth in Canada during the 1990s 
might also be an unlikely explana- 
tion of the much more rapid 
growth in self-employment. It may 
be, however, that prolonged peri- 
ods of slow growth (rather than 
recession) do encourage greater 
self-employment. 


Several other factors may affect 
the two countries’ self-employment 
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levels. These include technological 
change resulting in reduced oper- 
ating costs and increased produc- 
tion opportunities for small 
business, especially home-based 
business; increased contracting-out 
by employers; U.S. workers’ pref- 
erence for paid work rather than 
self-employment jobs (in order to 
take advantage of health benefits); 
differences in immigration rates 
and incentives for immigrants to 
enter self-employment; differences 
in interest rates affecting the financ- 
ing of small business; changes in 
personal income and payroll taxes; 
and increasing entrepreneurial spirit. 
Without further analysis it is diffi- 
cult to see why at least the first two 
of these factors would play a more 
prominent role in Canada than 
in the United States, given the simi- 
larities in the economies and 
demographics. 


# Notes 


1 For a discussion of the determi- 
nants and consequences of self- 
employment, see Blanchflower and 
Oswald (1998). 


2 A data appendix, which is available 
upon request, provides detailed infor- 
mation on the variable definitions, data 
soutces, and adjustment methodolo- 
gies. See Polivka and Miller (1998) for 
information on the methodology used 
to adjust the monthly CPS estimates 
for the revision. 


3 While Canadian growth in self- 
employment continued to be strong in 
1998, that of paid employment was 
even greater, leaving self-employment’s 
shate of the total between 1989 and 
1998 at 58%. 


4 For reasons of data availability, 1996 


data are used for the United States, and 
1997 data, for Canada. Differences are 
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significant at the 90% level unless otherwise indicated. 
Approximate standard errors for the U.S. data in Table 3 
(calculated using generalized variance function techniques) are 
available upon request. Estimated standard errors for 
Canadian data in Table 2 are also available. 


5 One study examined trends in total self-employment 
using CPS March supplement data for 1974 to 1990 (Devine, 
1994). It found a greater increase for women than men in 
the non-agricultural sector. (Over the 1979-89 period, the 
proportion of self-employed rose somewhat more in the 
non-agricultural sector than it did for all industries — from 
9.8% to 10.3%, compared with 8.6% to 9.4%.) The study 
also compared the characteristics of self-employed women 
with those of women in the wage and salary sector, as well 
as with those of self-employed men. 


6 Changes in the CPS classifications prevent an assessment 
of occupational shifts during the 1980s. 


7 Data corresponding to Tables 2 and 3 for just unincor- 
porated self-employment are available upon request. U.S. 
data are based on CPS monthly averages. 
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Ernest B. Akyeampong 


been the major source of data on unionization. 

The first detailed socio-demographic and 
economic profile of union members from the LFS 
was released in Perspectives on the eve of Labour Day 
1997 and updated in 1998 (Akyeampong, 1997 and 
1998); 


S= 1997, the Labour Force Survey (LFS) has 


This year’s update extends the profile to the pro- 
vincial level. It also provides unionization rates 
according to the new North American Industry Clas- 
sification System (NAICS) and the 1991 Standard 


Occupational Classification (SOC 1991). (For 


details on the objectives of NAICS and SOC 1991, 
including comparisons with the SIC 1980 and SOC 
1980, see Statistics Canada, 1999.) Data on earnings, 
wage settlements, inflation, and strikes and lockouts 
are also provided. 


Some highlights follow: 


Table 1: Union rates in 1998 and 1999 


At 11.9 million, average paid employment (employ- 
ees) during the first half of 1999 was 292,000 higher 
than that a year earlier. Union membership, however, 
was virtually unchanged at 3.6 million. This resulted in 
a fall in the union rate (density) from 30.7% to 30.1%. 


This decline affected both men and women: men’s 
rate fell from 31.6% to 30.9%, and women’s, from 
29 Bot; 29.3%, 


Almost all of the decline occurred in the private 
sector, where it fell from 19.1% to 18.2%. Public sec- 
tor density remained virtually unchanged at around 
71%. 


Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia, Newfoundland 
and New Brunswick all recorded declines in union 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the Labour and Household 
Surveys Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 
951-4624 or akyeern@statcan.ca. 
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Chart A: Newfoundland remains the most 
unionized province; Alberta, the least. 
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density; Alberta, Manitoba, Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia saw rises. Density remained unchanged 
in Saskatchewan (Chart A). 


The rate among full-time employees fell from 
32.7% to 32.0%, but remained almost unchanged for 
part-time workers, at around 21.8%. 


Workers in both permanent and non-permanent 
jobs recorded declines in density, as did workers in 
various firm sizes. 


Union rates fell in half of the 16 major industry 
groups, rising in other primary industries; utilities; con- 
struction; trade; finance, insurance, real estate and leas- 
ing; educational services; information, culture and 
recreation; and public administration (Chart B). 


Among the 10 major occupational groups, union 
density rose in 3 (social and public service; culture and 
recreation; and sales and service). The rest experienced 


declines (Chart C). 
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Chart B: The highest unionization rates in 1998 were in 
public sector-dominated industries. 
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The number of employees who 
were not union members but were 
covered by collective agreements 
remained stable, at around 295,000. 


Tables 2A and 2B: 
1998 annual averages 


Approximately 3.6 million (30.6%) 
employees belonged to a union in 
1998. An additional 297,000 
(2.5%) were covered by a collec- 
tive agreement. 


Employees in the public sector, 
that is, those working for govern- 
ment, crown corporations, or 
government-funded schools or 
hospitals, were more than three 
times as likely as their private 
sector counterparts to belong to a 
union (71.3% versus 19.1%). 


Almost one in three full-time 
employees belonged to a union, 
compared with about one in five 
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part-time workers. Also, almost 
one in three employees in a perma- 
nent position was a union member, 
compared with roughly one in four 
in a non-permanent job. 


High union rates were found 
among employees aged 45 to 54 
(43.0%), as well as those with 
university degrees (35.4%), work- 
ers in Newfoundland (38.6%), 
those in educational services 
(68.9%), utilities (65.0%) and pub- 
lic administration (64.3%), and 
workers in health care positions 


(64.4%). 


Low union rates were recorded 
by youths (15 to 24 years) (11.1%), 
wotkers in Alberta (2253 7%). 
employees in agriculture (3.8%) 
and professional, scientific and 
technical industries (4.5%), and 
persons in management positions 


(10.3%). 


Chart C: Unionization in community service 
occupations far outpaced that of others. 
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Differences between the sexes 


Men’s union rate (31.6%) in 1998 
slightly exceeded that of women 
(29.4%). 


The union rate among male 
part-time workers (16.1%) was 
only half that of their full-time 
counterparts (33.3%). Among 
female employees, however, the 
gap was narrower (24.1% versus 


31.4%). 


Women’s unionization rate in the 
public sector (72.5%) exceeded that 
of men (69.7%), reflecting their 
presence in public administration 
and in teaching and health posi- 
tions. However, in the private 
sector, only 14.0% were unionized, 
compared with 23.3% of men. The 
lower rate reflected women’s pre- 
dominance in sales and several 
service occupations. 


A higher-than-average union rate 
was recorded among men with less 
than Grade 9 education (35.7%), 
mirroring the rates for male-domi- 
nated occupations such as transport 
and equipment operating, machin- 
ing, assembling and general labour. 


For women, the highest rate was 
registered by those with a univer- 
sity degree (42.5%), reflecting 
unionization in occupations such as 
health care and teaching. 


Men in permanent positions had 
a higher rate (33.0%) than women 
in similar positions (30.2%); the 
reverse was true among employees 
in non-permanent positions (20.8% 
versus 24.4%). 


Table 3: Average earnings 
and hours 


Though not all differences can 
be attributed to union status 
(Akyeampong, 1997), Labour 
Force Survey data for 1998 show 
the following: 


Average hourly earnings of 
unionized workers were higher 
than those of non-unionized work- 
ets. This held true whether they 
worked full time ($19.06 versus 
$15.57) or part time ($16.80 versus 
$9.81). 


Unionized part-time employees 
not only worked more hours each 
week than non-unionized part- 
timers (19.5 hours versus 16.6), 
they also earned almost twice as 
much (noted above). As a result, 
their average weekly earnings were 
more than double those of the 
latter ($334.24 versus $165.37). 


On average, full-time unionized 
women earned 90% of their male 
counterparts’ hourly wages. In 
contrast, unionized women who 
worked part time earned 8% more 
than their male counterparts. 


Table 4: Wage settlements, 
inflation and labour disputes 


After lagging for four years, con- 
tract settlements in 1998 (1.6%) 
surpassed the inflation rate (1.0%). 
As of April this year, wage settle- 
ments were around 1.7%, land 
inflation stood at 1.0%. 


The gap between public and 
private sector wage gains seemed 
to widen once again, after narrow- 
ing for a couple of years. Major 
wage gains in the public sector 
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during the first four months of 
1999 averaged 1.5%, compared 
with 2.3% in the private sector. 


Annual statistics on strikes, lock- 
outs and person-days lost are 
affected by several factors, includ- 
ing collective bargaining timetables, 
size of the unions involved, and the 
state of the economy. Collective 
bargaining timetables and union 
size determine the potential for 
industrial disputes, as well as the 
number of person-days lost in the 
event of a strike. The state of the 
economy influences the likelihood 
of an industrial dispute, given that 
one is technically possible. 


With these factors in mind, the 
data show that labour unrest lost 
some steam in 1998: 0.08% of 
working time was lost through 
strikes and lockouts, compared 
with around 0.11% to 0.12% in 
1996. and 1997. During ‘themfirst 
quarter of 1999, the percentage of 
working time lost through strikes 
and lockouts (0.09%) increased 
slightly. 
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Table 1: Union membership and coverage by selected characteristics, 1998 and 1999 
EE EI OCS ESTEE Pa SEIU SSIS SES TER STS TE A SS TSS EEL EE IS EE I NSE SATE OI FE SE TEE SE SPIES DERE SI TOT SS TRE ESS TEI I I I I RS 


1998* 1999* 
Union density Union density 
Total (Seton Total —_———— 
employees Members Coverage** employees Members Coverage** 
Pea er Ras 2S EON VST ENS Lk Sper va eR A Nit ee Oh Sul VS as fT See a 
"000 % % "000 %o % 
Both sexes 11,613 30.7 33.3 11,905 30.1 32.6 
Men 6,053 SiO 34.4 6,167 30.9 Sieieis) 
Women 5,560 29.8 32.0 5,738 29.3 31.6 
Sectort 
Public 2,604 Tle eS 2,696 70.9 foal 
Private 9,009 19.1 ile 9,209 18.2 20.2 
Age 
15 to 24 1,835 HS ors 1,964 12.0 13.8 
25 to 54 8,869 34.2 36.9 8,992 33.6 36.2 
25 to 44 6,479 30.9 SoL0 6,499 30.4 33.0 
45 to 54 2,390 43.2 45.9 2,493 41.8 44.6 
55 and over 908 SoS 37.8 948 34.8 SAA 
Education 
Less than Grade 9 441 82.5 34.5 410 28.2 29.6 
Some high school 1,541 2ore Cleat OS 23.9 25.6 
High school graduation 2,390 PATE SS, 29.9 2,491 PME 29Ei 
Some postsecondary 1,148 23:3 Zone ialste, Pps 24.8 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 3,914 34.1 SY7/ 10) 4,044 33.7 36.4 
University degree ATS) 35.3 38.7 2,250 35.0 38.4 
Province 
Atlantic 802 ola 32.8 842 Si0)R7/ Cy 
Newfoundland 156 40.0 41.5 LS 38.0 39.7 
Prince Edward Island 47 27.9 29.8 47 28.4 Slee 
Nova Scotia Sob 29.4 Sila 341 30.0 S)1) 40) 
New Brunswick 265 28.6 30.3 280 27.4 29.0 
Quebec 2,740 36.0 40.5 2,791 35.9 40.3 
Ontario 4,644 27.9 29.6 4,762 26.5 28.2 
Prairies 1,984 PO) 29.8 2,022 Poth 30.5 
Manitoba 446 34.8 36.8 453 C515 SiS 
Saskatchewan 347 33.8 36.4 354 Bord 36.3 
Alberta 1,190 22.0 PN) iS! 1,216 23.0 26:2 
British Columbia 1,443 34.8 36.4 1,488 33.9 35.4 
Work status 
Full-time 9,473 CYT / C}5)5) 9,727 32.0 34.7 
Part-time 2,140 21.9 23.6 PSAVTATE 21.8 Pore 
Industry 
Goods-producing 2,938 Slee 33.8 2,991 Stleil SiG) 7/ 
Agriculture as, 4.6 5.3 Ue 2e8) Poll 
Other primary 243 PASYT 28.1 2all 26.4 28.2 
Utilities 116 63.5 69.3 122 68.3 72.6 
Construction 447 29.1 30.8 456 30.2 Scat 
Manufacturing PADIS: 32.0 34.8 2,087 Sile2 34.0 
Service-producing 8,675 30.6 Saul 8,914 29.8 See 
Trade 1,789 12-5 14.2 1,889 12.6 14.2 
Transportation and warehousing ore 45.0 47.5 599 42.3 44.8 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 703 Us 95 752 8.3 Ors 
Professional, scientific and technical 521 4.5 6.4 566 4.0 5.8 
Management, and administrative 
and support 357 13.1 14.6 366 9.9 hes: 
Education 922 68.9 (3i2 933 69.1 Tavis! 
Health care and social assistance 1,226 53.4 56.2 i256 53.2 55.9 
Information, culture and recreation Sy 7 27.8 30.2 528 28.0 30.2 
Accommodation and food 804 8.0 8.6 807 6.4 TEA, 
Other 473 e) 7 Wales: 455 8.1 TORT 
Public administration 791 64.1 69.4 766 64.3 69.7 
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Table 1: Union membership and coverage by selected characteristics, 1998 and 1999 (concluded) 


1998* 1999* 
Union density Union density 
Total ——$$$ Total ota eee 
employees Members Coverage** employees Members Coverage** 
000 % % "000 %o %o 
Occupation 
Management 1,064 10.6 13.8 982 8.8 12et 
Business, finance and administrative 2,243 26.4 28.8 2,349 24.2 26.8 
Professional 293 16.9 18.9 310 LOR L7e6 
Administrative 752 22:2 24.7 741 21.0 24.1 
Clerical 1,198 31-3 33.8 1,298 28.1 30.6 
Natural and applied sciences 690 26.8 29.9 767 AS) 27.8 
Health 628 64.1 67.0 671 63.9 66.6 
Professional 74 40.0 48.9 76 37.8 43.4 
Nursing 222 78.2 79.8 197 80.1 82.4 
Technical 168 62.5 65.4 208 67.4 69.1 
Support staff 163 57.4 59.6 189 53.8 56.5 
Social and public service 887 61.8 65.1 899 62.5 65.8 
Legal, social and religious workers 328 38.0 40.5 349 39.1 41.6 
Teachers and professors 558 75.8 79.6 550 77.2 81.1 
Secondary and elementary 397 87.0 89.5 400 88.1 91.1 
Other 161 48.4 55:5 150 48.2 54.4 
Culture and recreation 245 PXG\ 4 26.7 256 26.8 29.8 
Sales and service 2,974 19.8 ele 3,043 20.0 21.8 
Wholesale 333 6.1 8.7 298 5.4 Veal 
Retail 741 12.9 Shoe 830 12.9 14.0 
Food and beverage 455 S)8) 9.7 450 9.2 9.9 
Protective services 202 Slew, 58.9 191 52.9 61.1 
Child care and home support 208 31.6 33.9 221 34.0 36.7 
Travel and accommodation 1,037 Cee 27.0 1,054 PAS) 8} PATE AO) 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators STAY 39.8 42.3 615 38.2 40.6 
Contractors and supervisors 85 30.3 33.5 76 28.3 34.2 
Construction trades 7s} 41.1 43.1 189 40.4 41.5 
Other trades 634 43.1 45.9 656 41.7 44.1 
Transportation equipment operators 429 40.5 42.9 448 35.9 38.4 
Helpers and labourers 256 32.4 34.7 245 34.8 36.7 
Occupations unique to primary industry 228 15.4 16.9 222 ow 16.4 
Occupations unique to production 1,077 39.1 42.0 1,101 38.2 40.8 
Machine operators and assemblers 836 38.4 41.4 876 38.2 41.1 
Labourers 241 41.5 44.3 225 37.9 39.7 
Workplace size 
Under 20 employees 4,031 12.4 14.0 4,129 eee 13.8 
20 to 99 employees 3,737 31.0 33.6 3,849 3025 33.3 
100 to 500 employees 2,401 45.2 48.6 2,506 44.1 47.3 
Over 500 employees 1,444 5720 60.5 1,420 56.6 59.4 
Job tenure 
1 to 12 months 2,706 13.4 West 2,763 14.5 16.6 
Over 1 year to 5 years 3,424 20%2 22.6 3,651 NS) Pai late! 
Over 5 years to 9 years 1,758 34.6 36.9 1,618 32.0 hoy] 
Over 9 years to 14 years 1,442 43.1 45.5 WAS A 42.0 44.8 
Over 14 years 2,284 56.3 59.6 2,300 55.9 58.9 
Job status 
Permanent 10,340 31.6 34.1 10,560 31.0 33.4 
Non-permanent Wms! 23.5 26.3 1,345 23.4 26.1 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

*  January-to-June average. 

** Union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements (for example, some 
religious group members). 

Public sector: employees in government departments or agencies, crown corporations or publicly funded schools, hospitals or other 
institutions; private sector: all other wage and salary earners. 


+ 
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Table 2A: Union membership and coverage of employees 


No. 


WP 


ANoOaFf 


Total 


Sectort 
Public 
Private 


Age 
15 to 24 
25 to 54 
25 to 44 
45 to 54 
55 and over 


Education 

Less than Grade 9 

Some high school 

High school graduation 

Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
University degree 


Province 

Atlantic 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Work status 
Full-time 
Part-time 


Industry 
Goods-producing 
Agriculture 
Other primary 
Utilities 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Service-producing 
Trade 
Transportation and warehousing 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 


Professional, scientific and technical 


Management, and administrative 
and support 

Education 

Health care and social assistance 

Information, culture and recreation 

Accommodation and food 

Other 

Public administration 
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Total 
"000 


11,801 


2,598 
9,203 


1,950 
8,921 
6,506 
2,415 

930 


Total 
"000 


3,609 


1,853 
1,756 


216 
3,058 
2,019 
1,038 

336 


Both sexes 


Union member 


Density 
% 


30.6 


Union coverage 


Total 
000 


3,906 


OG 
1,946 


253 
3,297 
PANG: 
1,105 

356 


148 
431 


* 


Density 
% 


33.1 


Total 
000 


6,169 


Usual 
B}(O1S7/ 


1,002 
4,632 
3,394 
1,238 

534 


Men 


Total 
"000 


1,952 


ULES 
Up) 2074 


WAS, 
1,632 
1,072 

559 

201 


Union member 


Density 
% 


31.6 
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by selected characteristics, Canada, 1998 


Men Women 

Union coverage* Not a Union member Union coverage* Nota 

union ——— ee eta eenoeelen union 
Total Density member** Total Total Density Total Density member™ No. 

000 % 000 7000 7000 % 000 % 000 
2,125 34.4 4,044 5,633 1,658 29.4 1,782 31.6 3,851 1 
830 74.7 281 1,487 1,078 TUeAls elod 76.1 356 2 
1;295 25.6 3,762 4,145 579 14.0 651 S87 3,495 3 
141 14.1 861 947 97 10:3 Jit 11.8 835 4 
1,769 38.2 2,863 4,289 1,426 3312 1,528 35.6 2,762 5 
died 34.5 2,224 Salle, 947 30.4 1,021 32.8 2,091 6 
599 48.4 639 TE ZT 479 40.6 506 43.0 671 7 
214 40.1 320 396 135 34.1 142 35.9 254 8 
105 37.9 172 168 40 24.0 43 PAsy 125 fe) 
285 Sle2 628 661 136 20.6 146 22ut Sil'5) 10 
423 33.9 825 1,204 279 23.2 300 24.9 904 11 
167 29.0 409 588 als 19.2 123 21.0 464 12 
770 38.2 1,244 1,962 642 S2a/ 693 35.3 1,269 13 
375 32.9 767 1,051 447 42.5 476 45.3 STS 14 
141 32.8 289 403 119 29.6 125 ro 4 PIT 15 
36 42.1 50 80 29 36.9 30 38.1 49 16 
6 2530 il// 25 8 30.6 8 S2a/, is dif, 
56 31.8 121 165 45 27.6 48 29.3 116 18 
42 29.4 101 Tee 36 27.3 39 29.0 95 19 
628 42.2 860 1,304 441 33.8 490 37.5 B15) 20 
781 31.8 1,673 2,248 569 25.3 601 26.7 1,647 ~ 21 
298 28.6 747 962 279 29.0 305 M7 GOc eee 
84 35.9 150 219 TL Swed 80 36.8 138 23 
61 33.9 118 173 64 37.0 68 39.4 105 24 
154 24.3 478 Sia 139 24.3 157 27.4 414 25 
Pa 36.8 475 Tio 249 34.8 261 36.4 455 26 
2,016 36.3 3,542 4,121 1,294 31.4 1,393 33.8 228 ie, 
109 1728 501 1e5M2 364 24.1 389 25ur 123 ees 
863 37.9 1,413 736 146 19.9 165 22.4 St 29 
3 4.2 78 46 2 4.9 3 6.0 43 sO 
66 32.0 139 39 4 10.8 5 13.4 34° 31 
67 HOES 24 27 14 53.4 16 60.3 11 32 
154 35.4 281 62 3 5.4 4 6.6 Br as 
ie 39.1 892 563 122 7h! KS 24.3 426 34 
1,262 32.4 2,631 4,897 Woda 30.9 1,617 33.0 3,280 35 
153 16.5 ia 917 97 10.6 110 12.0 807 36 
206 48.4 220 149 62 41.4 65 43.7 84 Ss 
22 8.3 237 456 40 8.7 50 10.9 406 38 
22 8.3 246 Pal 8 3.0 12 4.3 265 39 
38 19.6 ISS 167 13 Wheel 15 8.9 ey 40 
240 Tel 93 566 397 70.1 418 13:9 148 41 
126 59.1 87 1,032 544 52.8 570 Saye 462 42 
84 Sule 186 263 WE 27.6 as 29.3 186 43 
30 9.4 292 489 36 7.3 39 Fase, 450 44 
32 12.6 221 228 20 8.8 23 10.2 204 45 
311 ra Ns" 124 354 222 62.7 239 67.5 ToD AG 
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Table 2A: Union membership and coverage of employees 


Both sexes Men 
Union member Union coverage* Not a Union member 
Neen nae union ee 
No. Total Total Density Total Density member™ Total Total Density 
000 000 % 000 % 7000 000 "000 % 
Occupation 
1 Management 1,054 108 10.3 142 13.4 913 629 61 9.7 
2 Business, finance and administrative 2,241 Sit PMS) Tf 632 PRS) P2 1,609 618 180 29.2 
3 Professional 294 52 UarAse) 59 20.0 236 13s 26 19.4 
4 Administrative 754 159 PVG 179 PS) Th SLD 122 23 19.2 
5 Clerical 1,192 367 30.7 394 33.1 798 363 131 36.1 
6 Natural and applied sciences 705 184 26.1 205 29.0 501 570 153 26.9 
7 Health 641 413 64.4 430 67.2 210 92 55 59.7 
8 Professional 76 29 39.0 36 47.0 40 24 if Zee 
9 Nursing 234 185 79.1 189 80.9 45 15 12 CUS: 
10 Technical 169 107 63.3 att 65.6 58 29 19 65.0 
11 Support staff 163 91 Si) 95 58.3 68 24 18 74.7 
12 Social and public service 872 540 61.9 569 65.3 303 SZ 186 57.0 
13 Legal, social and religious workers 330 5 38.0 135 40.9 195 Teo 37 30.0 
14 Teachers and professors 543 414 76.4 434 80.0 108 203 149 73.5 
ie Secondary and elementary 390 340 87.2 349 89.7 40 120 106 88.9 
16 Other 153 15 48.8 85 55rd 68 84 43 51.4 
17 Culture and recreation 253 64 PX 8) We 28.4 182 112 28 24.8 
18 Sales and service 3,031 606 20.0 662 21.9 2,369 1,302 306 2355 
19 Wholesale 345 24 6.9 33 9.5 313 216 14 6.5 
20 Retail 769 97 Wai 104 13.6 665 220 27 12.3 
21 Food and beverage 451 44 9.7 46 10.2 405 165 19 11.4 
22 Protective services 202 109 54.1 123 61.1 79 165 92 borg 
23 Child care and home support 2A 64 30.5 69 32.8 142 13 5 39.4 
24 Travel and accommodation ODS 267 25.4 287 Zee 766 524 149 28.4 
25 Trades, transport and equipment 1,652 648 39.2 690 41.7 963 1,542 618 40.1 
operators 
26 Contractors and supervisors 87 28 32.1 Sil 35.0 56 81 26 32.3 
27 Construction trades 190 TH 40.8 81 42.7 109 185 TH Ale 
28 Other trades 647 23 42.2 291 45.0 356 612 263 42.9 
29 Transportation equipment operators 448 178 39.6 188 42.0 260 413 167 40.3 
30 Helpers and labourers 280 92 32.8 98 Soul 182 Zoi 86 34.3 
31 Occupations unique to primary industry 251 37 14.9 42 NSS 7/ 209 203 34 16.8 
32 Occupations unique to production 1,099 433 39.4 462 42.1 636 774 330 42.6 
33 Machine operators and assemblers 840 328 39.1 351 41.8 489 602 254 42.1 
34 Labourers 259 105 40.4 Walt 43.0 147 172 76 44.4 
Workplace size 
35 Under 20 employees 4,088 495 We 565 13.8 BIOZo 1,979 Cian Iola 
36 20 to 99 employees 3,791 1,164 SXO)T/ 1,264 33.4 2,526 2,018 590 29.2 
37 100 to 500 employees 2,467 Ue Ue 45.2 1,194 48.4 273 1,366 627 45.9 
38 Over 500 employees 1,455 835 57.3 883 60.7 BE 805 464 By/AS 
Job tenure 
39 1 to 12 months 2,837 380 13.4 447 15.8 2,390 1,467 209 14.3 
40 Over 1 year to 5 years 3,464 698 20.2 780 Ze 2,683 1,800 371 20.6 
41 Over 5 years to 9 years 1,710 578 33.8 616 36.0 1,094 828 274 33.1 
42 Over 9 years to 14 years 1,486 650 43.7 687 46.2 800 721 318 44.1 
43 Over 14 years 2,304 1,303 56.6 UW SIATA 59.8 927 Ueshy? 780 Bal, 
Job status 
44 Permanent 10,406 3,294 31.6 325511 34.1 6,855 5,486 1,809 33.0 
45 Non-permanent 1,395 316 22.6 300 25.4 1,040 683 142 20.8 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements (for example, some 
religious group members). 
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Men 


Union coverage* 


Total 
000 


337 
825 


1,963 
162 


Density 


35.8 


Nota 
union 
member** 


"000 


WAS 
SAS) 
534 
385 
827 


3,523 
521 


4,921 
712 


Union member 


Total 
7000 


1,484 
174 


Density 


30.2 
24.4 


Women 


Union coverage* 


Total 
000 


1,588 
193 


Density 


27.2 


Not a 
union 


member** No. 


000 


OONODOARWND — 


** Workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 
t Public sector: employees in government departments or agencies, crown corporations or publicly funded schools, hospitals or other 


institutions; private sector: all other wage and salary earners. 
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No. 


Wh 


aft 


+> 00ND 


Total 


Sector t 
Public 
Private 


Sex 
Men 
Women 


Age 
15 to 24 
25 to 54 
25 to 44 
45 to 54 
55 and over 


Education 

Less than Grade 9 

Some high school 

High school graduation 

Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
University degree 


Work status 
Full-time 
Part-time 


Industry 
Goods-producing 
Agriculture 
Other primary 
Utilities 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Service-producing 
Trade 
Transportation and warehousing 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 


Professional, scientific and technical 


Management, and administrative 
and support 

Education 

Health care and social assistance 

Information, culture and recreation 

Accommodation and food 

Other 

Public administration 
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Total 
7000 


832 


Table 2B: Union membership and coverage of employees 


Atlantic 


Union member 


Total 
000 


Density 
% 


O WWNHARW Ww 
= COV ON e 
WRwW4-NOOONGD 


oo 
ioe <e) 


Nao 
Se ES OO 
CH4-NwO 


o 


Union coverage* 


Total Density member** 


000 


% 


WOWNMD WO io) 


£& 
ANONANKRAAND 


O©O4=NOOMR=ONO 


Oa 
om 


man 
Cee i ae lage 
O-ANMOW 


(o>) 


Nota 
union 


000 


566 


Quebec 


Union member 


Total Total Density 
000 000 % 
2,792 993 35.6 
646 493 76.4 
2,146 500 23.3 
1,488 553 37.1 
1,304 441 33.8 
435 63 14.6 
2,145 854 39.8 
1,530 559 36.5 
615 295 48.0 
212 76 36.1 
180 59 32.8 
349 109 31.2 
463 158 34.2 
Bel 61 26.8 
1,048 395 SA f 
526 ait 40.2 
2,308 861 37.3 
484 132 27.3 
755 269 35.6 
25 2 6.6 
39 12 31.6 

30 19 65.7 

86 37 43.3 
S70 198 34.5 
2,037 724 35.6 
420 66 ore 
124 52 42.0 
es 23 15.0 
126 5 4.0 
76 16 21.0 
218 164 154 
283 Wars 62.6 
127 42 33.4 
184 21 11.4 
116 13 11.1 
209 145 69.5 
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by selected characteristics, 1998 
Sets es eupseneemnneeenmnsenpan 


Quebec Ontario 
Union coverage* Nota Union member Union coverage” Nota 
union a — union 
Total Density member** Total Total Density Total Density member™ No. 
Ica ee | ee ae ee a, 
000 % 000 000 000 % 000 % 000 
1,117 40.0 1,675 4,701 1,309 27.8 1,382 29.4 3,319 1 
524 81.2 121 922 613 66.5 647 (0% 279 2 
593 27.6 1,553 3,779 695 18.4 735 19.4 3,044 3 
628 42.2 860 2,454 739 30.1 781 31.8 1,673 4 
490 37.5 815 2,248 569 25.3 601 20.1 1,647 5 
81 18.6 354 746 72 9.7 81 10.8 665 6 
954 44.5 1,191 3,566 1,100 30.9 1,159 32.5 2,407 v4 
632 41.3 898 2,619 724 27.6 767 29.3 1,852 8 
322 52.4 293 946 376 39.8 392 41.4 554 9 
82 38.9 129 390 136 34.9 142 36.6 247») 10 
65 36.2 Lis ks) 156 54 34.2 55 351 TO2 ag 
122 35.0 227 646 168 26.1 174 27.0 471 12 
174 37.7 288 1,024 273 26.7 287 28.0 131 Unis 
69 30.6 157 476 97 20.4 103 ony 373 =614 
443 42.3 604 1,465 438 29.9 467 31.9 998. 7 4t5 
242 46.1 283 934 278 29.8 296 31.7 638 ) 16 
972 42.1 1,336 3,867 1,162 30.1 1,226 31.7 2,641 17 
145 29.9 339 835 146 17.5 156 18.7 675 18 
307 40.6 448 1,281 420 32.8 438 34.2 843 19 
2 9.2 23 42 -- -- -- -- 40 20 
14 36.4 25 34 14 40.7 14 41.9 200 24 
21 72.1 8 48 34 69.8 35 73.3 13, 722 
42 48.1 45 186 60 32.3 62 33.2 124 23 
227 39.6 347 971 312 32.1 326 33.5 646 24 
810 39.8 1,227 3,420 888 26.0 944 2716 ZA. We 25 
84 20.0 336 711 84 11.8 89 12.5 623 26 
56 45.3 68 212 87 41.1 90 42.7 121 27 
33 ats 122 334 te 3.4 13 3.9 321 28 
10 1:6 116 241 11 4.5 13 5.3 228 29 
19 24.8 OF, 166 20 12.2 21 13.0 144 30 
174 79.7 44 330 225 68.1 233 FAO LTE 97 = 3:1 
191 67.4 92 458 194 42.3 203 44.4 254 32 
47 37.3 80 208 44 21.0 47 22.6 161 33 
24 13.0 161 289 21 73 23 7.8 267 = 34 
18 15.6 98 182 18 9.8 19 10.5 163-35 
156 74.5 53 291 174 59.8 193 66.3 98  ~36 
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Table 2B: Union membership and coverage of employees 
anne rrnrn errr n reese eereereeereer errr SSS SSS SSS SS 


Atlantic Quebec 
Union member Union coverage* Nota Union member 
Bae ee a ee union ScEEEEEEInIEEEEREEIE 
No. Total Total Density Total Density member** Total Total Density 
000 000 % 7000 % 000 "000 "000 % 
Occupation 
1 Management 67 8 We 10 14.7 57 Zalifa 23 10.4 
2 Business, finance and administrative 144 40 28 44 30.3 100 547 ilefat Cilea 
3 Professional 14 3 18.3 3 20.9 11 74 20 ET 3) 
4 Administrative 51 14 26.5 15 29.3 36 203 51 25mt 
5 Clerical 78 24 Sile® 26 32.8 53 270 100 36.9 
6 Natural and applied sciences 42 14 34.3 16 36.8 27 183 53 28.9 
7 Health 55 38 69.5 40 71.4 16 165 Ws 69.4 
8 Professional 5 2 40.0 2 45.5 3 24 11 45.4 
9 Nursing 23 19 84.3 20 85.5 3 61 52 85n7 
10 Technical 16 12 75.0 12 Ae 4 40 PA 67.4 
11 Support staff I 5 46.0 5 47.6 6 40 25 60.9 
12 Social and public service 63 40 62.6 41 65.1 22 222 156 70.2 
is Legal, social and religious workers 23 8 3592 9 38.1 14 78 39 50.7 
14 Teachers and professors 40 32 78.0 33 80.3 8 144 116 80.8 
15 Secondary and elementary 29 26 88.3 26 90.2 3 99 88 88.1 
16 Other 11 6 Biles 6 54.5 5 44 29 64.5 
17 Culture and recreation 14 4 PTET 4 30.2 10 es 18 20:3 
18 Sales and service 231 BIS; erZ 38 16.3 193 679 159 23.5 
19 Wholesale 18 1 3.9 1 S23 7s 78 7 8.8 
20 Retail 63 3 4.4 3 fa)s8) 60 172 28 16.1 
21 Food and beverage 33 3 9.6 3 10.0 30 114 13 Uae 
22 Protective services 15 6 38.8 6 43.0 8 48 34 71.4 
23 Child care and home support 20 4 18.4 4 19.4 16 34 12 35.1 
24 Travel and accommodation 82 19 23.2 20 24.3 62 234 66 28.3 
25 Trades, transport and equipment 128 47 37.1 49 38.6 78 358 164 45.8 
operators 
26 Contractors and supervisors 6 2 29.0 2 32.3 4 15 6 39.3 
27 Construction trades 16 6 35.9 6 36.6 10 35 PX 593 
28 Other trades 45 19 43.3 20 44.3 25 149 73 49.1 
29 Transportation equipment operators 38 14 36.1 15 38.5 23 110 44 39.7 
30 Helpers and labourers 22 % 29.5 7 30.6 16 49 20 41.8 
31 Occupations unique to primary industry 30 4 14.0 5 1593 26 47 8 We 
32 Occupations unique to production 58 20 34.2 21 35.8 Sf 302 27 42.0 
S16} Machine operators and assemblers 40 13 33.4 14 SOLS 26 228 94 41.1 
34 Labourers 18 6 35.8 ih 36.8 11 74 33 45.0 
Workplace size 
35 Under 20 employees 355 46 13.0 51 14.2 305 920 TAS ZED 
36 20 to 99 employees 268 93 34.6 98 36.5 170 867 306 35.4 
37 100 to 500 employees 146 ie 49.5 76 52.0 70 616 323 52.4 
38 Over 500 employees 64 40 63.6 42 66.3 21 390 249 63.8 
Job tenure 
39 1 to 12 months 231 30 1332 35 ont 196 639 105 GES 
40 Over 1 year to 5 years 210 39 18.5 42 19.9 169 759 186 24.6 
41 Over 5 years to 9 years 108 615) 31.9 36 Sore 72 390 144 36.8 
42 Over 9 years to 14 years 106 46 43.0 48 45.2 58 356 169 47.4 
43 Over 14 years 176 102 Sian 105 59.8 71 647 389 60.1 
Job status 
44 Permanent 670 219 32.7 230 34.3 440 2,409 881 36.5 
45 Non-permanent 162 32 20.0 36 PAPAS 126 382 ial} 29.5 


————————— 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
Union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements (for example, some 
religious group members). 
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by selected characteristics, 1998 (continued) 


Quebec Ontario 

Union coverage” Not a Union member Union coverage* Nota 

union as —_——————— union 
Total Density member** Total Total Density Total Density member No. 

000 % 000 000 000 % 000 % 000 
39 17.9 178 448 40 9.0 47 10.5 401 1 
192 35.1 355 913 183 20.1 197 21.6 Vals) 2 
23 30.8 51 ie 14 11.4 16 ss 109 3 
59 29.2 144 291 50 17.0 54 18.6 237 4 
110 40.8 160 496 119 24.1 127 25.6 369 S 
63 34.4 120 286 63 eore 68 24.0 PMT 6 
123 74.6 42 224 any, 52:5 122 54.4 102 ve 
14 57.7 10 24 6 26.0 8 32.4 16 8 
54 89.2 7 78 50 63.9 51 65.2 27 9 
29 71.9 11 63 34 53.4 35 55.0 28 10 
26 65.3 14 58 27 47.0 28 48.4 30 11 
165 74.3 57 333 200 60.0 207 62.0 127 12 
44 56.6 34 129 43 33.5 45 34.8 84 13 
124 83.9 23 204 17 76.8 162 79.3 42 14 
90 90.2 10 150 134 89.6 137 91.3 13 15 
31 69.8 13 54 22 41.5 25 46.0 29 16 
21 28.9 51 102 22 21.8 24 24.0 77 17 
179 26.4 499 1,158 ONT 18.7 235 20.3 923 18 
11 13.9 67 144 5 3.7 7 4.8 137 19 
31 18.3 140 298 35 11.6 35 11.9 262, 720 
14 WPA 100 144 14 9.9 15 10.1 29 eet 
36 74.9 12 84 42 50.4 54 60.7 go ft 22 
13 39.2 21 78 18 22.8 19 24.6 SORRcS 
74 31.7 160 411 103 25.0 108 26.2 303 24 
183 5131 175 641 246 38.4 255 39.7 SOO in . 20 
v4 44.3 9 36 11 30.2 12 33.3 24 26 
23 64.0 13 68 30 44.4 30 44.8 or | eT 
82 55.3 67 261 107 40.8 110 42.2 151 28 
48 43.8 62 159 61 38.5 63 39.9 96 29 
23 47.9 25 Wey 38 32.2 39 33.1 78 30 
10 20.6 37, 65 9 13:5 9 14.4 56 = 31 
142 47.1 160 533 210 39.4 218 40.8 316 32 
106 46.3 123 420 166 39.6 172 41.0 247 3833 
37 49.6 37 114 44 38.4 46 40.1 68 34 
148 16.1 772 1,451 154 10.6 168 11.6 L250 eo 
347 40.0 520 1,490 393 26.4 412 5 RES 1,078 36 
357 57.9 259 1,068 409 38.3 431 40.3 637 37 
266 68.2 124 692 352 50.8 371 53.6 321 38 
133 20.8 507 1,049 119 nil) 134 12.8 915 39 
220 29.1 538 1,408 241 i | 262 18.6 1,145 40 
161 41.3 229 726 224 30.9 233 32.2 492 41 
183 51.4 173 638 257 40.4 267 41.8 371 42 
420 64.8 228 881 467 53.0 485 55.1 396 § 643 
989 41.0 1,421 4,242 1,238 29.2 1,302 30.7 2,939 44 
128 33.5 254 460 70 15:3 80 17.3 380 45 


** Workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 
t Public sector: employees in government departments or agencies, crown corporations or publicly funded schools, hospitals or other 
institutions; private sector: all other wage and salary earners. 
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Table 2B: Union membership and coverage of employees 
enn 


Prairies 
Me a a a hl a 
Union member Union coverage * Nota 
Seen Sn EDEEEE EEE EEoEiEnteeeeeeeD union 
No. Total Total Density Total Density member ** 
000 000 % 000 % 000 
1 Total 2,007 543 27.1 603 30.1 1,404 
Sector?t 
2 Public 472 328 69.4 353 74.7 119 
3. Private 1,535 215 14.0 251 16.3 1,285 
Sex 
4 Men 1,045 264 2012 298 28.6 747 
5 Women 962 279 29.0 305 oH) ITE 657 
Age 
6 15 to 24 397 39 9.9 46 TS 351 
Uf) Pasvivoy dey! 1,460 455 31.2 504 34.5 955 
8 25 to 44 1,087 312 28.7 347 32.0 740 
9 45 to 54 373 143 38.4 157 42.1 216 
10 55 and over 151 49 32.5 54 35.5 97 
Education 
11 Less than Grade 9 48 9 19.8 10 21.0 38 
12 Some high school 296 55 18.5 60 20.3 236 
13 High school graduation 462 103 (a 116 25.0 347 
14 Some postsecondary 214 47 21.8 52 24.3 162 
15 Postsecondary certificate or diploma 658 207 31.4 228 34.6 431 
16 University degree 329 123 37.3 138 42.0 191 
Work status 
17 Full-time 1,637 460 28.1 514 31.4 1,123 
18 Part-time 371 83 22.4 90 24.2 281 
Industry 
19 Goods-producing 467 92 19.7 106 Pax 361 
20 Agriculture 33 -- -- =< -- 32 
21 Other primary 101 16 15.9 18 WIS 83 
22 Utilities 19 10 BOnt 13 69.0 6 
23 Construction 109 19 17.8 22 20.6 87 
24 Manufacturing 205 45 22.1 52 2ore 153 
25 Service-producing 1,541 451 29.3 498 32:3 1,043 
26 ~= Trade 328 35 10.6 41 12.3 288 
27 Transportation and warehousing 113 50 44.1 52 46.3 61 
28 Finance, insurance, real estate 103 9 8.3 11 11.0 91 
and leasing 
29 Professional, scientific and technical 83 4 4.3 6 6.7 78 
30 Management, and administrative 57 6 10.2 i, 12.4 50 
and support 
31 Education 169 105 61.9 We 69.5 3 
32 Health care and social assistance 228 125 54.9 131 57.8 96 
33 Information, culture and recreation 96 29 30.6 32 33.3 64 
34 Accommodation and food 149 4 2.8 S 3.5 144 
35 Other 88 7 TANS 8 9.4 80 
36 Public administration 127 79 62.4 86 68.3 40 
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by selected characteristics, 1998 (continued) 


British Columbia 


Union member Union coverage* Not a 

———— —_—_—— union 
Total Total Density Total Density member™ No. 

000 7000 % 000 % 000 
1,468 513 34.9 538 36.6 931 1 
326 258 79.1 268 82.1 58 2 
1,142 255 22.3 270 23 872 3 
Oe 263 35.0 277 36.8 475 4 
716 249 34.8 261 36.4 455 5 
237 32 13.4 35 14.9 201 6 
1,109 425 38.4 445 40.1 664 7 
807 281 34.9 294 36.5 512 8 
302 144 47.7 150 49.8 152 9 
123 56 45.4 58 46.9 65 10 
24 v/ 30.6 8 31.8 17 11 
167 45 27.0 47 28.3 119 12 
341 105 30.8 110 32.3 231 13 
176 49 28.1 52 29.5 124 14 
494 200 40.4 208 42.1 286 15 
266 106 40.0 113 42.4 153 16 
1,176 434 36.9 454 38.6 722 ilr¢ 
292 79 ZT 84 28.7 208 18 
318 110 34.4 Ns 36.2 203 19 
15 -- -- -- -- 1 | Be 
40 14 35.1 15 Seo 20) vel 
13 8 61.8 8 64.4 Sr a22 
73 20 27.4 21 28.1 53. 23 
ard 67 37.9 71 40.0 106 24 
1,150 403 35.1 422 36.7 UTA PE 
240 38 15.6 40 16.8 200 26 
86 54 62.3 55 64.0 31 27 
84 11 13.4 12 14.1 Ve BR 
70 4 6.4 5 7.4 65) 129 
39 3 wal 4 9.5 36 =. 30 
114 78 68.8 84 73.8 30) 731 
166 105 63.0 106 64.1 60 32 
69 24 34.4 25 36.1 44 33 
130 13 10.3 14 10.7 116 34 
59 Uf 1h6 I 11.6 525 
92 67 WaT 70 76.4 earmenaG 
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Table 2B: Union membership and coverage of employees 


Prairies 
Union member Union coverage * Not a 
wee aan SEER union 
No. Total Total Density Total Density member ** 
000 000 % 000 % 000 
Occupation 
1 Management 189 23 12.0 29 15a2 160 
2 Business, finance and administrative 362 93 25h 105 29.0 257 
3 Professional 46 i 16.1 10 aile2 36 
4 Administrative 123 23 18.8 27 Pall 96 
5 Clerical 193 63 32.4 68 35.5 124 
6 Natural and applied sciences itd 26 23.7 30 les 81 
7 Health 114 81 70.6 84 73.2 31 
8 Professional 13 6 43.7 7 50.6 7 
9 Nursing 41 35 84.9 35 86.9 5 
10 Technical 29 20 70.4 21 72.6 8 
11 Support staff 32 20 63.8 21 65.7 11 
12 Social and public service ou 82 54.5 91 60.2 60 
13 Legal, social and religious workers 57 7 Xe aTf 19 32.9 38 
14 Teachers and professors 93 65 69.8 72 77.0 21 
15 Secondary and elementary 66 54 81.9 58 87.0 9 
16 Other PT 11 39.9 14 52.3 13 
17 Culture and recreation 35 9 26.2 11 30.6 25 
18 Sales and service 539 93 U8: 104 19.4 434 
19 Wholesale 60 5 8.2 1 11.9 53 
20 Retail 130 1S 11.8 16 12.4 114 
21 Food and beverage 86 5 55 5 6.1 81 
22 Protective services 32 15 47.1 ne 53.9 15 
23 Child care and home support 43 13 30.1 14 33.2 29 
24 ‘Travel and accommodation 187 40 21.5 44 23.6 143 
25 Trades, transport and equipment 314 91 29.1 100 31.9 214 
operators 
26 Contractors and supervisors 174 4 25.9 S 31.0 11 
27 ~—- Construction trades 41 10 24.0 11 27.5 30 
28 Other trades 116 36 31.3 40 34.3 76 
29 Transportation equipment operators 86 30 34.6 32 37.4 54 
30 Helpers and labourers 55 11 20.3 12 Pe, 43 
31 Occupations unique to primary industry 71 8 11.4 10 Ue 7/ 61 
32 Occupations unique to production 121 36 30.0 40 32.9 81 
3S Machine operators and assemblers 93 28 29.8 31 33.2 62 
34 Labourers 28 9 30.6 9 32.1 19 
Workplace size 
35 Under 20 employees 774 86 lite 100 12.9 674 
36 20 to 99 employees 656 188 28.6 213 32.4 443 
37 100 to 500 employees 381 163 42.8 Ue 46.4 204 
38 Over 500 employees 196 106 54.3 114 58.3 82 
Job tenure 
39 1 to 12 months 566 70 12S 82 14.6 484 
40 Over 1 year to 5 years 612 113 Uteys 131 21.4 481 
41 Over 5 years to 9 years 255 78 30.6 85 33.4 170 
42 Over 9 years to 14 years 222 93 41.8 101 45.6 121 
43 Over 14 years 351 189 53.8 203 57.9 148 
Job status 
44 Permanent 773 488 27.5 542 30.6 1,231 
45 Non-permanent 234 55 PRINS, 61 2612 173 


EE Ee he a ieee as a a ee ee et EN 
Source: Labour Force Survey 


* Union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements (for example, some 
religious group members). 
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by selected characteristics, 1998 (concluded) 


British Columbia 


Union member Union coverage* Not a 

ee ee Se union 
Total Total Density Total Density member™ No. 

000 000 % 000 % 000 
135 14 10.7 fi7 12.9 ial 7 1 
276 89 32.3 94 34.1 182 2 
35 if 20.1 as 21.4 27 3 
86 22 25.0 24 2ifed 62 4 
155 60 39.0 63 40.5 92 5 
83 27 32.4 27 33.0 55 6 
82 62 74.8 62 Theat 20 7 
9 4 49.3 5 53.4 4 8 
31 29 92.9 29 93.2 2 9 
22 14 66.6 1S 67.6 v4 10 
21 14 66.7 14 67.3 7 11 
104 62 60.1 66 63.8 38 12 
42 1% 41.1 18 43.5 24 13 
61 45 1323 48 Wise 14 14 
45 38 84.1 39 86.4 6 1p 
16 i 43.5 9 54.1 8 16 
30 10 Som 11 38.2 18 ali/, 
425 102 23.9 106 25.0 319 18 
46 6 13.4 if 15.1 39 19 
106 HZ, 16.0 18 170 88 20 
74 9 Wet 9 12.8 Chase 
24 12 lee 13 55:3 11 22 
36 18 50.1 18 51.6 lA 2s 
140 39 28.3 41 29.2 99 24 
212 99 46.6 102 48.3 1 AO 25 
13 5 37.8 S 38.5 Saeco 
30 ‘lat 36.2 11 36.9 iy 27 
76 37 49.1 39 Si Sf ues 
56 29 52ai 30 54.1 Zou 29 
37 16 43.4 7 46.6 POP S10 
38 8 21.3 9 22.4 20 eeeo 
84 40 47.1 42 49.5 43° 32 
60 27. 45.5 29 47.9 31 33 
24 12 50 13 BSS att 34 
588 93 15:8 98 16.7 490 35 
510 184 36.2 195 38.2 3 OieOO 
Pasyy 149 57.9 155 60.2 1026 tes7 
114 87 76.5 90 79.0 24 Ct 38 
351 56 15.9 63 17.9 2880) 439 
475 118 24.9 125 26.3 350 40 
231 97 42.1 100 43.3 131 41 
164 85 52.0 87 Boo 76 8 42 
248 156 63.0 163 65.7 85 43 
deci 468 35.6 488 Sie 824 44 
156 45 29.0 50 31.8 NOGg EAS 


** Workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 
t Public sector: employees in government departments or agencies, crown corporations or publicly funded schools, hospitals or other 
institutions; private sector: all other wage and salary earners. 
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Table 3: Average earnings and usual hours by union and job status, 1998 


2 Ee 


Canada Atlantic 
Nota Nota 
Union Union union Union Union union 
Total member coverage * member ** Total member coverage * member ** 
LUE EEE EEE 
Both sexes 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 15.81 18.77 18.69 14.39 13.06 16.86 16.79 11.30 
Full-time employees 16.78 19.06 19.00 ono, 13.85 17.00 16.96 Unies 
Part-time employees 11.39 16.80 16.56 9.81 9.16 15.34 15.08 7.99 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 582.85 687.04 685.45 532.08 492.77 638.51 636.57 425.14 
Full-time employees 666.02 738.81 737.68 627.06 559.90 669.49 668.68 501.01 
Part-time employees 203.48 334.24 327.82 165.37 161.95 307.52 300.36 134.54 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 35.7 36.4 36.4 35.3 36.6 37.9 37.9 36.1 
Full-time employees 39.8 38.8 38.9 40.2 40.6 39.5 39.6 41.1 
Part-time employees yy 19.5 19.4 16.6 ie 19.9 19.7 16.7 
Men 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 17.36 19.68 19.62 16.17 14.38 17.67 17.62 12.80 
Full-time employees 18.12 19.88 19.84 Wk 15.00 Wht 17.76 ike yey2 
Part-time employees 10.39 15.78 15.49 9.28 8.37 13.95 13.61 7.69 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 683.09 764.44 763.40 640.89 581.94 707.39 706.28 521.38 
Full-time employees 738.99 788.93 788.69 710.71 628.26 721.87 722.04 5/7. Ot 
Part-time employees 173.92 302.02 294.88 147.69 Hehe US: 259.70 251.24 122.18 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 38.6 38.8 38.8 38.5 39.9 40.3 40.3 39.7 
Full-time employees 41.0 39.8 39.9 41.7 42.4 41.0 41.1 43.1 
Part-time employees 16.2 18.5 13:5 S37 16.0 is ire) 18.3 Wet 
Women 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 14.11 17.71 17.58 12.51 11.65 15.95 15.86 9.75 
Full-time employees 14.96 17.89 17.78 13.52 WS 16.00 15.93 10.42 
Part-time employees 11.80 17.08 16.85 10.05 9.48 15.68 15.45 8.12 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 473.07 595.91 592.49 417.82 397.56 561.80 558.35 324.77 
Full-time employees 567.59 667.02 663.85 518.45 471.98 603.33 600.79 401.59 
Part-time employees 215.41 342.93 337.03 Wise 172.00 318.94 312.88 139.99 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 32.6 33.5 33.6 32.1 332 35.2 35.1 32.3 
Full-time employees 38.0 37.4 37.4 38.3 38.3 Si at 37.8 38.6 
Part-time employees 17.6 1957 19.6 16.9 What 20.2 20.1 17.2 


a 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements (for example, some 
religious group members). 

** Workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 
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Table 3: Average earnings and usual hours by union and job status, 1998 (continued) 


Quebec Ontario 
Not a Not a 
Union Union union Union Union union 
Total member coverage * member ** Total member coverage * member ** 
Both sexes 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 15.51 18.20 18.06 13.82 16.50 19.44 19.41 15.30 
Full-time employees 16.25 18.23 18.15 14.86 17.64 19.87 19.86 16.61 
Part-time employees 12.03 17.99 17.48 9.70 Ae25 15.99 15.87 10.18 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 558.82 646.82 644.99 501.35 613.73 728.63 727.68 566.28 
Full-time employees 628.95 687.92 686.58 587.00 703.78 781.58 781.60 667.66 
Part-time employees 224.42 378.54 365.90 163.97 196.50 308.01 304.56 171.63 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 35.2 35.6 35.7 34.8 35.9 37.1 37.1 35.3 
Full-time employees 38.8 37.9 38.0 39.4 39.9 39.4 39.4 40.2 
Part-time employees 17.8 20.4 20.2 16317 16.9 19.1 19.0 16.4 
Men 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 16.82 18.73 18.67 15.47 18.11 20.33 20.33 17.07 
Full-time employees 17.41 18.80 18.77 16.34 19.00 20.62 20.64 18.17 
Part-time employees 11.36 Who) 16.97 GI59 TOM 14.16 14.08 9.42 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 644.81 707.82 707.99 598.70 714.88 799.86 800.23 675.04 
Full-time employees 693.31 728.66 729.52 664.69 776.03 825.31 826.86 750.17 
Part-time employees 196.70 S53:37 342.93 150.40 165.70 AS GIT 254.57 150.29 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 37.8 37.9 38.0 37.6 38.5 39.1 39.1 38.3 
Full-time employees 40.1 39.0 39.1 40.8 41.1 40.1 40.2 41.5 
Part-time employees OS 19.6 19.4 BAS 16.0 WAS 17.8 15.6 
Women 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 14.02 17.53 17.28 12.07 14.75 18.28 18.20 13.49 
Full-time employees 14.62 17.37% Welt 12.97 15.83 18.72 18.65 14.67 
Part-time employees 12.31 18.08 17.65 9.75 talk Horo2 16.41 10.53 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 460.74 570.33 564.21 398.57 503.30 636.11 633.44 455.79 
Full-time employees 539.46 625.40 619.54 487.59 607.62 713.85 Gilkos 565.14 
Part-time employees 236.32 384.76 373.20 i Adts2 209.37 323.24 319.71 181.16 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 32.2 32.7 32.8 31.8 32.9 34.5 34.5 32.3 
Full-time employees Sie 36.3 36.3 Si5 38.5 38.2 38.2 38.5 
Part-time employees iis)" 20.7 20.5 vee Wes 19.4 19.3 16.8 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements (for example, some 
religious group members). 

** Workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 
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Table 3: Average earnings and usual hours by union and job status, 1998 (concluded) 


a 


Prairies British Columbia 
Not a Nota 
Union Union union Union Union union 
Total member coverage * member ** Total member coverage * member ** 
He  eeeeeeeee————EEEEEE 
Both sexes 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 14.71 17.51 17.49 13.52 17.21 20.47 20.44 15.34 
Full-time employees 15.69 17.94 17.93 14.67 18.23 20.82 20.83 16:59 
Part-time employees 10.40 WZ 14.98 8.94 13.10 18.54 18.32 11.00 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 552.52 642.25 644.84 512.84 622.21 730.05 730.76 559.49 
Full-time employees 635.71 704.23 705.86 603.61 719.21 798.74 801.53 667.50 
Part-time employees 185.27 298.79 294.92 150.32 23N til 353.33 348.07 184.90 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 36.2 36.2 36.4 36.1 35.0 35.3 35.4 34.8 
Full-time employees 40.5 39.2 39.4 41.0 39.4 38.4 38.5 40.0 
Part-time employees 17.3 19.5 19.4 16.6 UA 18.6 1825 16.6 
Men 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 16.47 18.87 18.85 15.52 18.90 21.64 21.62 17.32 
Full-time employees nee WAS 19.13 16.41 19.74 21.89 21.90 18.39 
Part-time employees 9.00 13.17 13.21 S27 12.09 18.05 17.70 10.47 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 667.03 747.77 748.57 634.44 735.19 829.23 830.11 679.85 
Full-time employees 719.56 773.47 774.22 696.21 800.32 863.01 865.35 759.42 
Part-time employees 147.23 238.09 239.18 Heda 207.37 346.19 337.46 169.85 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 38.0 38.1 38.2 37.9 
Full-time employees 42.0 40.5 40.6 42.6 40.6 39:5 39.6 41.3 
Part-time employees 16.1 17.9 i729 15.8 16.5 18.4 18.3 16.0 
Women 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 12.80 16.23 16.16 11.25 15.42 19.22 19.18 13.27 
Full-time employees US HS)// 16.48 16.44 12.13 16.22 19.40 19.41 14.21 
Part-time employees 10.88 15.47 15.31 9.21 13.50 18.68 18.50 AMK23 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 428.19 542.61 543.40 374.69 503.44 625.34 625.07 433.83 
Full-time employees 519.97 621.01 621.36 469.06 611.90 714.39 716.94 546.04 
Part-time employees 198.55 309.72 305.51 158.17 241.39 SHonee 351.08 191.60 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 32.5 33.2 33.4 32.0 31.9 32.4 32.4 31.6 
Full-time employees 38.4 37.8 37.8 38.6 37.8 36.9 o720 38.4 
Part-time employees titer 19.8 19.7 16.9 17.4 Ushi 7 18.6 16.9 


a 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements (for example, some 
religious group members). 

** Workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 
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Table 4: Wage settlements and labour disputes 


Unionization — an update 


Major wage settlements and inflation rates * 


Average annual percentage increase in base wage rates 


Strikes and lockouts, workers involved, 
and person-days and working time lost ** 


Annual 
change in Percentage 
Public Private Both Consumer Strikes & Workers Person-days _ of estimated 
Year sector t sector t sectors Price Index lockouts involved not worked working time 
% ’000 000 % 
1980 10.9 11.7 Aided 10.2 1,028 439 9,130 0.37 
1981 13.1 12.6 13.0 12.4 1,049 341 8,850 0.35 
1982 10.4 9.5 10.2 10.9 679 464 5,702 0.23 
1983 4.6 5.5, 4.8 §.'7. 645 329 4,441 0.18 
1984 3.9 3.2 3.6 4.4 716 187 3,883 0.15 
1985 3.8 3.3 ety 3.9 829 162 3,126 0.12 
1986 3.6 3.0 3.4 4.2 748 484 Puten, 0.27 
1987 4.1 3.8 4.0 4.4 668 582 3,810 0.14 
1988 4.0 5.0 4.4 4.0 548 207 4,901 0.17 
1989 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.0 627 445 3,701 0.13 
1990 5.6 Boll 5.6 4.8 579 270 5,079 ORlii 
1991 3.4 4.4 3.6 5.6 463 253 2,516 0.09 
1992 2.0 2.6 Zl 1:6 404 150 2,110 0.07 
1993 0.6 0.8 0.6 1.8 381 102 1517 0.05 
1994 - 1.3 0.3 0.2 374 81 1,607 0.06 
1995 0.6 1.4 0.9 Pay 328 149 1,583 0.05 
1996 0.5 1:8 0.9 1.6 330 282 3,352 0.11 
1997 i hy 1.8 1:5 1.6 284 258 3,610 O12 
1998 1.6 1.8 1.6 1.0 378 233 2,466 0.08 
1999 1.5 2.3 MEE 1.0 127 63 709 0.09 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Prices Division; Human Resources Development Canada, Workplace Information Directorate 
Note: Major wage settlements refer to agreements involving 500 or more employees. 


1999 data refer to January to April only. 
** 1999 data refer to January to March only. 


+ Public sector employees are those working for government departments or agencies, crown corporations or publicly funded schools, 
hospitals or other institutions. Private sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 


Data sources 


Information on union membership, density and coverage 
by various sociodemographic characteristics, including 
earnings, are from the redesigned Labour Force Survey 
(LFS), which came into effect January 1997. Further details 
on LFS-based union statistics can be obtained from Marc 
Lévesque, Labour Statistics Division, Statistics Canada at 
(613) 951-2793. 
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Data on strikes, lockouts and workdays lost, and those 
on major wage settlements were supplied by Human 
Resources Development Canada. Further information on 
these statistics may be obtained from Angéle Charbonneau, 
Workplace Information Directorate, HRDC at 1 800 
567-6866. 
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What’s new? 


Recent reports and studies 


@ UPCOMING RELEASE 


@ Latest on the labour force 


The official unemployment rate is not the only 
summary measure of labour market slack. 
Additional information from the Labour Force 
Survey can help explain the degree to which the 
labour market is not matching its potential. 


For example, a considerable number of people 
are “underemployed.” They work part time but 
would prefer to work full-time hours. Like the 
unemployed, they are underused, albeit only 


partly. 


Others, on the margins of the labour force, 
expressed a desire to work but were not looking 
for a job and therefore were not counted among 
the officially unemployed. Of particular interest 
are those who did not look for work for 
economic reasons: discouraged searchers; and 
people waiting for reply, recall or a job to start 
in five weeks or more. 


This issue of Labour Force Update profiles 
the unemployed and also provides a more 
detailed look at labour market slack. A new 
set of summary indicators called “supplementary 
measures of unemployment” is introduced. 


The Summer 1999 issue of the Labour Force 
Update (Catalogue no. 71-005-XPB, $29), titled 
“Unemployment and other measures of labour 
underutilization” will be available soon. 
For additional information, contact Jeannine 
Usalcas at (613) 951-4720; fax (613) 951-2869; 
usaljea@statcan.ca. 
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W JUST RELEASED 


@ Earnings Supplement Project and the 
Self-Sufficiency Project 


Statistics Canada has made available preliminary 
data from two studies: the Earnings Supplement 
Project and the Self-Sufficiency Project Applicant 
Baseline and the first two follow-up surveys. 
Funded by Human Resources Development 
Canada, these studies are research demonstration 
projects managed by the Social Research and 
Demonstration Corporation and conducted jointly 
with Statistics Canada. 


The Earnings Supplement Project evaluated 
the effect of an earnings supplement on the 
re-employment of workers who had received 
Employment Insurance (EI) benefits. Eligible 
participants who gave up EI for full-time work 
within a specific period of time and had to take 
a new job that paid less than their previous one 
could receive a supplement that made up 75% 
of the earnings loss for up to two years. The 
project, conducted in selected cities in Canada, 
measured the effect of these earnings supplements 
on employment rates, earnings, Employment 
Insurance receipts, and other outcomes. 


The Self-Sufficiency Project was designed to 
determine the effectiveness of an earnings supple- 
ment for single parents formerly on the Income 
Assistance Program who had found full-time jobs. 
The earnings supplement was offered for a limited 
three-year period to each eligible individual. The 
project, conducted in New Brunswick and British 
Columbia, evaluated the effect of the earnings 
supplement on the employment rates, earnings, 
family income, income assistance receipt and other 
outcomes. 
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For further information on the findings from 
these two projects, contact the Social Research 
Demonstration Corporation at (613) 237-4311, 
ot Marc Lachance at (613) 951-2902 or Richard 
Veevers at (613) 951-4617, Special Surveys 
Division, Statistics Canada. 


@ First Nations communities 


In collaboration with the Rural Secretariat, 
Agriculture and Agri-food Canada, Statistics 
Canada released the eighth in a series of analysis 
bulletins profiling trends in rural Canada. 


Geographical Patterns of Socio-economic Well-being 
of Furst Nations Communities shows that First 
Nations communities in the Prairie provinces and 
Canadian Shield locations typically have the 
poorest education, housing, employment and 
income. Southern British Columbia and B.C. 
coastal communities, along with southern Ontario 
communities, have relatively good conditions. 


Between 1986 and 1996, this geographic pattern 
changed little. These communities appear to be 
poorly integrated with the surrounding non- 
Aboriginal society and economy — at least in 
ways that are mutually beneficial. 


Geographical Patterns of Socio-economic Well- 
being of Furst Nations Communities (Catalogue 
no. 21-006-XIE, free) is available on the Internet 
(www.statcan.ca). For more information contact 
Roum nrmstrone at, (6135) 951-4995" or 
1 800 465-1991; fax: (613) 951-0387; armsrob@ 
statcan.ca, Housing, Family and Social Statistics 
Division. 


M Adult education and training 


In 1997, more than 6 million people, or 28% of 
Canadian adults, participated in adult education 
and training activities. As previously shown, age 
and level of educational attainment continue to 
be important factors in the decision to participate 
in such activities. The percentages of adults 
participating range from 5% for those over 64 
years to 39% for those aged 17 to 34. 


The influence of education on participation 
rates is also evident. Rates range from 11% among 
those with less than a high school diploma to 
48% among those with a university degree. 
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What’s new? 


Canadians invest in education mainly to remain 
competitive in the labour market. Three out of 
four adults participating in an education or 
training activity (21% of the adult population) 
reported doing so for job-related purposes; one 
in ten, for personal interest or leisure reasons. 


Among the labour force population, 29% of 
the employed and 20% of the unemployed 
participated in job-related adult education and 
training activities. Only 6% of those not in the 
labour force did the same. Among the employed, 
32% of paid workers participated, compared 
with 18% of self-employed workers. Almost one- 
quarter of the employed population enrolled in 


job-related education or training activities 
sponsored by their employer. 
NW  mictodata tile from isthe 1998 Adult 


Education and Training Survey is now available. 
A joint Statistics Canada and Human Resources 
Development Canada analytical report will be 
released this autumn. 


For more information about the survey results 
and related products and services, or to enquire 
about concepts, methods or data quality, contact 
Client Services: at (6135)),951-7355 or,.1, 888 29 7- 
7355; fax: (613) 951-3012; ssd@statcan.ca, Special 
Surveys Division, or Robert Couillard at (613) 
951-1519; fax: (613) 951-9040; couirob@statcan.ca, 
Centre for Education Statistics. 


M@ Work absences 


Work Absence Rates, 1987-1998 provides up-to- 
date benchmark data on work absences for 
petsonal reasons — illness or disability and 
personal or family responsibilities. Based on data 
from the Labour Force Survey and using the 
Standard Occupational Classification system and 
North American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS), it provides absence rates for 1998 by 
sex, education, age, presence of children, industry, 
occupation, firm size, job tenure, job permanency, 
unionization, province and census metropolitan 
area. Time series from 1987 to 1998 are also 
provided. (See article entitled “Missing work in 
1998 — industry differences” in this issue.) 
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What’s new? 


Work Absence Rates, 1987 to 1998 (Catalogue 
no. 71-535-MPB, no. 10, $50) is now available. 
For further information, contact Ernest B. 
Akyeampong, Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division at (613) 951-4624; fax (613) 
951-4179; akyeern@statcan.ca. 


B New bulletin on innovation 


The Science, Innovation and Electronic Informa- 
tion Division has launched a new publication. 
Innovation Analysis Bulletin, designed to be easily 
readable by non-experts, summarizes and 
highlights new results in the analysis of science, 
technology and the information society. 


The table of contents will vary from issue to 
issue. The specific topics to be covered include 
government science and technology activities; 
industrial research and development; intellectual 
property commercialization; advanced techno- 
logies and innovation; biotechnology and techno- 
logy use connectedness; telecommunications and 
broadcasting; and electronic commetce. 


Innovation Analysis Bulletin (Catalogue no. 
88-003-XIE, free) is now available on the Internet 
(www.statcan.ca). For more information contact 
the Science, Innovation and Electronic Informa- 
tion Division at (613) 951-2587. 


@ WHAT’S NEW IN INCOME 
STATISTICS? 


@ Family income after tax 


After adjusting for inflation, estimated after-tax 
family income remained essentially unchanged in 
1997 for the third consecutive year. Apart from 
a modest increase in 1994, the average declined 
throughout the early 1990s. 


Average after-tax family income in 1997 (from 
the annual Survey of Consumer Finances) was 
estimated at $45,605, about 6% less than in 1989, 
the peak year for income. Transfer payments 
averaged $6,474, some 10% lower than their 
peak in 1993, while average income tax was 
$11,541, down slightly from its high in 1996. 


Since most income before government transfers 
comes from earnings (90%), changes in pre- 
transfer income are driven largely by wage 
settlements and labour market conditions. The 
Labour Force Survey indicated that employment 
grew by 1.9% in 1997, while average hours 
wotked pet week) increased (0370 ton 7i77?- 
Average weekly earnings in 1997 were essentially 
unchanged as well, with Statistics Canada’s Survey 
of Employment, Payrolls and Hours reporting a 
gain of just 0.5%. At the same time, however, 
government transfer payments declined slightly, 
as the trend to lower transfers continued in 1997. 


Government transfer payments and income 
taxes work in concert to narrow the after-tax 
income gap between those at the top and those 
at the bottom of the income scale. Average 1997 
income for families in the lowest quintile was 
$16,876 after taxes and transfers, more than triple 
their $5,367 gross income before transfers. 
Families in the top quintile, on the other hand, 
saw their average income reduced to $85,516 
after taxes from a pre-tax, pre-transfer average 
of $112,129. 


Average transfers were $6,474 in 1997, down 
4% from 1996, as benefits from social assistance 
and Employment Insurance declined again. For 
the first time since 1980, average transfers fell 
for families in all quintiles, including the lowest. 
Transfers peaked in 1993, responding to 
somewhat unfavourable labour market conditions. 
The average has been declining steadily since then. 


Average family income tax in 1997 was stable, 
at an estimated $11,541, following the high seen 
in 1996. The absence of real movement reflects 
the fact that total family income was essentially 
unchanged, in 1997. Income. taxes, had. been 
trending upwards (an average $336 per year 
between 1993 and 1996), owing mainly to 
increased earnings, as employment recovered from 
the losses of the last recession. Income tax 
brackets that were not adjusted for inflation also 
contributed to higher taxes. 


Statistics are presented for families of two or 
more persons, unattached individuals, all families, 
and individuals with income in the full report, 
Income after Tax, Distributions by Size in Canada, 
1997 (Catalogue no. 13-210-XPB, $31). 
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M Spending patterns 


Spending Patterns in Canada, 1997 has recently been 
released. The report presents the results of the 
1997 Survey of Household Spending (SHS), 
conducted in January through March 1998. 
Information about the spending habits, dwelling 
characteristics and household equipment of 
households during 1997 was obtained by asking 
people in the 10 provinces and 2 territories to 
recall their expenditures for the previous calendar 
year. 


The report’s seven sections focus on such 
themes as regional spending patterns, spending 
patterns of households in different income groups, 
household spending for selected household types, 
and rural and urban differences in household 
spending. Following are highlights: 


™ Households spent, on average, an estimated 
$49,900 on everything from child care to 
travel to communications in 1997, virtually 
unchanged from 1996. 


m Personal income taxes continue to make up 
the largest share of household spending. In 
1997, households spent an average 21 cents 
of every dollar on personal income taxes, 
20 cents on shelter, 12 cents on transportation 
and 11 cents on food. 


m The remaining 36 cents was spent on such 
items as recreation, personal insurance and 
pension contributions, household operations, 
clothing, gifts and contributions to charity. 


m Personal income taxes averaged $10,600, 
essentially unchanged from 1996 ($10,700). 
Households spent $9,800 on shelter costs in 
f7977 oS5.700 on, food “and *$6:200° ‘on 
transportation, also virtually unchanged from 


1996. 


m The one-fifth (quintile) of households with 
the lowest incomes spent $16,700, compared 
with $97,900 for the highest quintile. After 
adjusting for differences in household size, 
the average expenditure per person was 


$10,200 in the lowest. 


™ Consistent with household income patterns, 
Ontario households had the highest average 
spending in 1997 among the provinces, about 
$55,300. This compares with $38,400 for 
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What’s new? 


Newfoundland, whose households had the 
lowest overall spending. Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories had average household 
expenditures of $58,600 and $63,200, respec- 
tively. 


SHS collects information broadly comparable 
to the  formér “Family | Expenditure ~ Survey 
(FAMEX), but with several noteworthy differ- 
ences. SHS is annual, whereas FAMEX was 
conducted every four years. The SHS sample is 
50%. wlargers sbut: =the.» number of qrdetailed 
expenditure categories is smaller, to reduce 
respondent burden. As well, housing information 
formerly collected in the Household Facilities 
and Equipment Survey is now part of SHS and 
can be analyzed in the context of household 
expenditure patterns. 


Spending Patterns in Canada, 1997 (Catalogue 
no. 62-202-XPB-XIB) is now available. Tables 
presenting detailed expenditure data are also 
available and custom tabulations can be obtained. 


M@ Family incomes (census families) 


A new publication from the Survey of Consumer 
Finances (SCF) presents data on average family 
income and on the distribution of families by 
income group and various characteristics for 1997. 
Historical data from 1980 to 1997 by family 
type (for example, two-parent or lone-parent 
families) are presented as well. 


This report, Family Incomes, Census Families, 1997 
(Catalogue no. 13-208-XIB), uses a narrower 
concept of the family (the census family) than 
the “economic family” referred to in the survey’s 
main report, Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 
1997 (Catalogue no. 13-207-XPB), released April 
14, 1999. Census families consist of married 
couples and parents with never-married children, 
whereas economic families include everyone 
related by blood, marriage or adoption and sharing 
a common dwelling unit. 


Historical data on average census family income 
by family type are available free on the Internet 
(www.statcan.ca) under “Canadian statistics,” then 
“The people — Families, households and housing” 
followed by “Income.” 
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What’s new? 


H Survey of Consumer Finances looks at 
earnings 


According to the Survey of Consumer Finances, 
average annual earnings from employment 
remained essentially unchanged in 1997 for both 
men and women who worked 30 or more hours 
per week for the full year, after adjusting for 
inflation. 


Average annual earnings for men working full 
time have fluctuated within a narrow range during 
the last two decades, with the 1997 average of 
$42,600 virtually identical to the inflation-adjusted 
average of 1980. Unlike men, women have 
experienced a general upward trend: their 1997 
average of $30,900 was 13% higher than in 1980. 


Women working full time throughout 1997 
earned, on average, 73 cents for each dollar earned 
by their male counterparts, basically unchanged 
from) 1996". Inv1967; women Jeatned!58).cents 
for each dollar earned by men. 


Earnings of Men and Women, 1997 (Catalogue 
no. 13-217-XPB) presents the latest data on 
average and median annual earnings of women 
and men by work activity (“full-year full-time” 
and “other’”) and on the distribution of earners 
by earnings groups and various characteristics. 
Historical data on averages, estimated numbers 
and female-to-male earnings ratios by work activity 
and selected characteristics for the period from 
1980 to 1997 are also presented. 


Did you miss... 


M@ Survey of Financial Security 


Although income and expenditure data provide 
an indication of current consumption and ability 
to purchase goods and services, they provide 
little information on the long-term ability of 
families to sustain themselves. The results of this 
sutvey will provide information on the net worth 
(wealth) of Canadian families, that is, the value 
of their assets less their debts. 


Survey of Financial Security: Update explains the 
objectives of the survey and indicates how the 
survey has changed since 1984, when it was last 
conducted. It also describes the types of questions 
asked and information provided, as well as giving 
other background about the survey. It describes 
the work to date and the next steps for this 
important subject. An accompanying table outlines 
the content of the questionnaire. 


For more information about these surveys and 
related products and services, contact Client 
Services, Income Statistics Division at (613) 951- 
7355. or 1 (888 29727405": fax: (OLS esi oU 
income@statcan.ca. 


Unionization in Canada: A Retrospective, a supplement to our last issue of Perspectives, 
summarizes labour union membership statistics up to 1995, the latest year for which CALURA 
(Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act) data are available. It reviews some of the 
major economic and labour market trends of the past three decades, and briefly examines how 
these changes may have affected union membership (numbers and rates). 


Unionization in Canada: A Retrospective (Catalogue no. 75-001-SPE, $20) is available through the 
Statistics Canada website (www.statcan.ca), our Order Desk (1 800 267-6677 or order@statcan.ca), 


or our regional reference centres. 
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Key labour and 


income facts 


Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Fiona Long at (613) 951-4628; longfio@statcan.ca or Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; 


bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Richard Vincent 

(613) 951-4070 


Business Conditions Survey of Manu- 
facturing Industries 

Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: Claude Robillard 

(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Abdul Rashid 
(613) 951-6897 


Employment and income 


surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Nathalie Caron 
(613) 951-4168 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951273 95,08 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
(replaces Household Facihties and 
Equipment Survey and Family 
Expenditure Survey) 

Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General Social Survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Thomas Dufour 
(613) 951-2088 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Steve Arrowsmith 


(613) 951-0566 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Bill Magnus 
(613) 951-4577 
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Key labour and income facts 


Most Canadians still live in census families, but families are smaller. 


el 


In census families (%) 
100 - 
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40 | 
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1976 1986 


Source: Census of Canada 


In 1996, some 84% of all persons lived as a partner in 


a couple, a lone parent or a child in a census family, 
down from 88% in 1976. 


However, today’s families are more diverse. In 
1996, 45% of all families were married couples with 
children, down from 55% in 1981. During the same 
period, the proportion of common-law couples (with 
ot without children) and single parents increased. 


Families (%) 
40 


1981 


30 Hl 1996 


i! 2 3 or more 


Number of children at home 


In particular, children are experiencing more 
diversity in their families as a result of separation, 
divorce and remarriage. The National Longitudinal 
Survey of Children showed that in 1994-95, 9% of 
children up to age 11 lived with a step-parent and 6% 
lived with stepbrothers or stepsisters. 


Common-law and lone-parent families are growing in proportion. 
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_ Married couples 


with children 


Married couples 
without children 


Lone-parent 
families 


Common-law couples 
without children 


Common-law 
couples with children 


Source: Census of Canada 
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Less than one-fifth of families are 
two-parent, single-earner. 


So 
70 
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Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 


Definitions: 
Market income: wages and salaries, self-employment 
income, investment income, interest, et cetera 


Government transfers: Child Tax Benefit, 
Employment Insurance, workers’ compensation, social 
assistance, et cetera 


Key labour and income facts 


Between 1981 and 1996, the number of two-parent 
families with one earner shrank by more than a third. 
At the same time, the number of families with two 
full-time earners increased nearly 60%. 


Another rapidly growing family group is lone- 
parent families. Those with earnings were up 50% over 
the period and those without earnings more than 


doubled. 


In 1981, the ratio of lone-parent to two-parent, 
single-earner families was 3 to 10; by 1996, this had 
climbed to 7 to 10. 


Two-parent families with one earner tended to be 
larger than other families, with an average family size 
of 4.2. The average size of families with both parents 
working full time was 3.9. Among lone-parent 
families, those without earnings were somewhat larger 
than those with earnings (2.8, compared with 2.6). 


Income tax: federal and provincial 


Disposable (or ‘after-tax’) income: Market income 
+ government transfers — income tax 
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Key labour and income facts 


Market income of families 
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Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


The market income of families with two full-time 
earners was close to 80% more than that of families in 
which only one parent worked. Transfers and taxes 
both tend to make the distribution of income across 
families more equal. Transfers generally work at the 
lower end, raising the floor of the income distribution. 


Income taxes paid by families 
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Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Government transfers received by families 
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Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Not surprisingly, the pattern of average transfers by 
family type is the reverse of market income. 


Two-parent families with one earner received an 
average of $5,700 in government transfers in 1996, 
compared with $1,500 for families with both parents 
working full time. 


Income taxes also reduced inequality by lowering the 
ceiling of the income distribution. In 1996, the average 
family with both parents working full time paid 
$18,400 in income tax, about Ay7ce the amount for two- 
parent families with one earner. 


The trends are different for the two groups as well. 
From 1981 to 1996, income taxes of the average dual- 
earner family increased 40%, whereas they grew only 
21% for the two-parent family with just one earner. 
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Disposable income of families 
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Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


After taxes and transfers, the average two-parent family 
with one earner had about 64% of the income of a 
family with two full-time earners. Average disposable 
income ranged from $13,800 for lone parents without 
earnings to $60,300 for families with two full-time 
earners. 


Families with two full-time earners received 
relatively low transfers and paid relatively high taxes. 
In 1996, their disposable income was 78% of their 
market income. Single-earner couples, however, ended 
up with 91% of their market income. 


Key labour and income facts 


Real disposable income 
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Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 


For lone-parent families with earnings, government 
transfers and income tax were almost equal. In the 
case of such families without earnings, however, 
government transfers made up almost 90% of their 
disposable income. 


From 1981 to 1996, real incomes were flat. 
Differences in disposable income from one family 
type to the next changed very little. 


Disposable income averaged 78% of market income for families with two full-time earners and 


91% for those with one earner. 
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Source: Census of Canada, 1996 
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Key labour and income facts 


Low income rates are based on 
average family spending on food, 
shelter and clothing. Families with 
low income tend to spend more 
than 64% of their after-tax income 
on these basics, leaving a relatively 
small margin to cover transporta- 
tion, health, education and all other 
expenditures. 


Prevalence of low income after tax 
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Having two full-time incomes 


clogery ceduee die eo Families with low income, after tax 
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income rate for these families was 000 

2%. In contrast, two-parent 250 

families with one earner had a low 

income rate of 17%. However, 200 


over a quarter of all lone parents 
with a job headed up a family with 
low income. By far the highest low 
income rate — 80% — was recorded 
for lone-parent families without 
earnings. 
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Key labour and income facts 


The low income rate is well known, 


Average after-tax low income gap of families but it classifies families only a above 
with low income or below a defined cutoff point. It is 

also important to know how much 
$'000 it would take to raise a family’s 


income enough to put it above the 
line. This is referred to as the average 
low income gap. 


The largest gaps — between 
$6,600 and $6,800 — were recorded 
for two-parent, single-earner 
families and for lone parents 
without earnings. For families with 


Two-parent, | Two-parent,  Two-parent,  Lone-parent —_Lone-parent two parents working full time who 
both full- dual single with without nonetheless had low income, the 


time earners earners earner earnings earnings average amount needed to 
“escape” this category was $5,000. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


For many two-parent families, the 
second salary was needed to avoid 
falling into a low income level. In 
1996, the low income rate for these 
families was 2%. Without the 


second income it would have been 
17% Low income prevalence 


Before-tax low income rate for families 


%o 


f , Low income prevalence, families 
Different elements affect family with second salary removed 


earnings, however. Child care 
needs, for instance, vaty from 


family to family. 


. 
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Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Charts and text were adapted from a presentation given by Doug Norris, Director, Housing, Family and Social Statistics 
Division, and Maryanne Webber, Director, Income Statistics Division, to the Parliamentary Sub-committeee on Tax Equity 
for Canadian Families with Dependent Children of the Standing Committee on Finance. For further information, contact 
Fiona Long at (613) 951-4628 or longfio@statcan.ca. 
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Canada Year Book 1999 


CANADA, AND EVEN THOSE 
you NEVER THOUGHT TO 
ASK, IS NOW AVAILABLE AS 
A CAPTIVATING BOOK, AS A 
USER-FRIENDLY CD-ROM 
AND AS A PRACTICAL 
COMBINATION PACKAGE. 
CONVENIENT AT WORK, 
SCHOOL AND HOME, 
CANADA YEAR 

Book 1999 BoTH 
DISPLAYS AND ANALYZES 
THE COMPLEXITIES OF 
LIVING AND WORKING IN 
CANADA TODAY. 


Time and time again, you will 
turn to Canada Year Book 1999 
for penetrating articles, 
accurate statistics, clear tables, 
informative graphs and 
exquisite photographs 
spotlighting key trends and 
changes in our social, political 
and economic lives. 


Choose Canada Year 

Book 1999 or Canada Year 
Book 1999 on CD-ROM as your 
reference companion. You 

can order the book (cat. 

no, 11-402-XPE99001) for $54.95, 


the CD-ROM (cat. no. 11-402- 
xCB99001) for $74.95, OR the 
Book/CD-ROM Combination 
Package (cat. no. 10-3005XKE99001) 
available at the special price of 
$123.41. (Prices exclude shipping and 
handling as well as applicable taxes.) 


To order, call toll-free 1 800 267-6677, 
fax toll-free 1 877 287-4369 or write to 
Statistics Canada, Dissemination 
Division, Circulation Management, 
120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, 
K1A 0T6, Canada. You may also e-mail 
your order to: order@statcan.ca or 
contact your nearest Statistics Canada 
Regional Reference Centre listed in this 
publication. 


Some of the topics in upcoming issues 


m@ Male-female earnings comparison 


For many years, the Survey of Consumer Finances has provided data on men’s and women’s earnings. Since 
1997, the Labour Force Survey has been collecting similar data. A look at how the two sources compate. 


m@ South of the border — class of ’95 


Only a small percentage of 1995 graduates had moved to the United States by the summer of 1997. 
This article profiles these emigrants. 


m@ On the road again — work patterns of truck drivers 
A profile of the largest occupational group for men in 1996. 


m@ The employer pension plan: Can workers prepare for retirement without it? 


Membership in employer-sponsored pension plans has been declining. This study examines the retirement 
savings of former plan participants. 


@ Involuntary part-time workers 


A discussion of the conceptual, measurement and profile differences of pre- and post-1997 Labour Force 
Survey data on involuntary part-timers. 


M@ Working together: self-employed couples 


An examination of the characteristics of couples who co-own a business, with a look at the types of business 
run. 


m Public versus private wage differentials 


Two studies examine earnings differentials between public and private sector employees, as well as the 
factors contributing to the differences (for example, human capital and occupational distribution). One 
study is based on cross-sectional data, the other on longitudinal. 


@ Youths and volunteering 


The proportion of youths doing volunteer work jumped from 18% to 33% over 10 years. This paper 
compares young volunteers of 1987 and 1997 to determine who the new young volunteers are, where they 
are volunteering and what they are doing. 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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For and About Businesses 
Serving the Business of Canada... 
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At last, current data and expert analysis on this VITAL sector in one publication! 
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_ he services sector now 
dominates the industrial 
economies of the world. 


liabilities, to trends and analysis of 
employment, salaries and output - 
PLUS a probing feature article in 


Services Indicateurs 
Indicators desservices 


Telecommunications, banking, 
advertising, computers, real estate, 
engineering and insurance represent 
an eclectic range of services on which 
all other economic sectors rely. 


Despite their critical economic role, 
however, it has been hard to find out 
what’s happening in these industries. 
Extensive and time-consuming 
efforts have, at best, provided a 
collection of diverse bits and pieces 
of information ... an incomplete 
basis for informed understanding 
and effective action. 


Now, instead of this fragmented picture, Services 
Indicators brings you a cohesive whole. An innovative 
quarterly from Statistics Canada, this publication breaks 
new ground, providing timely updates on performance 
and developments in: 


© Communications 
© Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 
| Business Services 


Services Indicators brings together analytical tables, 
charts, graphs and commentary in a stimulating and 
inviting format. From a wide range of key financial 
indicators poe sed giaee revenues, assets and 


> Commudantions 
> Finance, Insuronce and Real Estote 
> Business Serviens 


> Commeniantions 
> Finonees, assuronces ef serviens immobéters 
> Services eux entreprises 

2idme trimestre 


every issue, Services Indicators 
gives you the complete picture for 
the first time! 


Finally, anyone with a vested 
interest in the services economy can 
go to Services Indicators for 
current information on these 
industries ... both at-a-glance and in 
more detail than has ever been 


available before - all in one unique 
publication. 


If your business is serving business 
in Canada, or if you are involved in 
financing, supplying, assessing or actually using these 
services, Services Indicators is a turning point - an 
opportunity to forge into the future armed with the 
most current insights and knowledge. 


Services Indicators (catalogue no. 63-016-XPB) is $116 
(plus GST/HST and applicable PST) in Canada, US$116 in the 
United States and US$116 in other countries. 


To order, write to Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration 
Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, 
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or MasterCard. Via Internet: order@statcan.ca. Visit our Web Site 


at www.statcan.ca. 
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From the Managing Editor 


For the record: 


@ In the article “Seniors who volunteer,” published in the 
Autumn 1999 issue, Table 1 provides volunteer participation 
tates by education. Changes to Labour Force Survey coding 
in 1990 mean that the 1987 and 1997 breakdowns are slightly 
different. 


Category Composition 
Less than high 1987 Grades 0-8 
school 
1997 Grades 0-8 
Grades 9-10 
Grades 11-13, non-graduate 
High school 1987 Some secondary 
graduation No postsecondary 
1997 Grades 11-13, graduate 
Some post- 1987 Some postsecondary 
secondary 
1997 Some postsecondary 
Trade certificate or diploma 
Community college, CEGEP, etc. 
University certificate below 
bachelor’s 
Degtee or 1987 Postsecondary certificate 
diploma or diploma 


University degree 


1997  Bachelor’s degree 
Graduate degree 
(master’s or doctorate) 
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As well, the data for 1997 were incorrect and should be 
replaced by the following: 


Age 


55+ 55-64 65-74 Ve 


Less than high school a) 14.8 14.6 Qe il 
High school graduation OES 2G Die) PDAN ats: 
Some postsecondary 31.0 36.4 OD: -- 
Degree or diploma 36.1 38.8 Dost 28,9 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for 
publication, communications should be factual and 
analytical. We encourage readers to inform us about their 
current research projects, new publications, data sources, 
and upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to: Bruce Rogers, “What’s 
new?” Perspectives on Labour and Income, 9th floor, Jean 
Talon Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OTO. 
Telephone (613) 951-2883; fax (613) 951-4179; e-mail: 
rogebru@statcan.ca. 
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In this issue 


M Working together— Mf Work patterns of truck 
self-employed couples soup. 9 drivers .. p- 14 

M@ In one-third of dual-earner couples at least one M Truck driving was the number one occupation 
spouse was self-employed in 1998. In 50% of for men in 1996. 


these couples the husband was self-employed while 


the wife had a paid job; in 22% the wife was self- M ‘Truck drivers were three years older, on average, 
employed and the husband was an employee; and than employees in other occupations. About 13% 
in 28% both spouses were self-employed. were over the age of 54 in 1998, compared with 
Furthermore, among those dual self-employed less than 10% of workers in other occupations. 
couples, more than two-thirds were running the 
same business together. M@ About one in 5 employee truck drivers usually 
wotked 60 hours or more per week (often on an 
HM Compared with couples with paid jobs, dual self- irregular schedule), compared with only one in 50 
employed couples were older and less likely to employees in other industries. 
live in an urban area. Also, self-employed husbands 
and wives were more likely to work part time, to M Only one in 4 truck drivers had completed some 
hold a second job, to have a varied work schedule form of postsecondary training. In spite of this, 
and to earn less than spouses in paid worker those who worked long hours were able to earn 
couples. incomes comparable to those in occupations 
requiring more education. Average weekly earnings 
M Of the 227,000 couples in business together, 28% for all truck drivers in 1998 totalled $673, slightly 
ran a farm or ranch and 15% owned a retail higher than those of full-time employees overall 
business. ($666). A driver working 60 or more hours in a 
typical week earned $854. 
M While paid worker couples averaged 74 combined 
weekly work hours, self-employed couples in @ Self-employment among truck drivers is an 
business together averaged 87 hours. Couples important and growing component of the trucking 
with a business in the food, beverage or industry. In 1998, about 50,000 Canadians were 
accommodation industry worked well over 100 classified as self-employed independent truckers 
hours per week. ort “owner-operators.” Over a 12-year period, the 
ratio of paid truck drivers to self-employed owner- 
M Most self-employed couples reported having the operators narrowed from almost seven to one 
same occupation within their business. For (1987) to less than four to one (1998). 


example, in 24% of couples both spouses reported 
having an occupation in agriculture. 


ee SSPE TY ET SE OS SE ET TB LE NEE EFI RS SLI BT LSE OE LEE RTs ESE I SOE TE SEED BLESS TE NEED EAE ELIE! ELECTION EDDIE, FE IEI SEA 
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Highlights 


Mi Women’s earnings/men’s 
earnings ap. 20 


M In 1997, the widely used female-to-male earnings 
ratio produced by the Survey of Consumer 
Finances (SCF) for all full-year full-time workers 
was 72.5%. This was ten percentage points less 
than a new ratio based on the Labour Force Survey 


(LFS) (82.3%). 


M Several conceptual differences exist between the 
two measures. The SCF measure covers all 
workers, including the self-employed. That of the 
LFS refers strictly to employees. As well, the 
definition of earnings is broader in the SCF. 


mM After adjustments, the 1997 SCF ratio is much 
closer to that of the LES, rising from 72.5% to 
79.3%. Though they appear to be far apart, the 
ratios produced by these two sources ultimately 
prove similar when conceptual differences are taken 
into account. 


Mi Earnings of physicians ay peel 


@ Compared with 14% of all earners aged 25 and 
over in 1995, nearly two-thirds of physicians were 
self-employed. On the whole, self-employed 
workers earned 2% less than paid workers; 
physicians with their own practice earned 46% 
more than those working for others. 


@ At $105,200, physicians earned 244% more than 
the overall average of $30,600 in 1995 and 143% 
more than workers with a university degree in a 
discipline other than medicine. Their longer work 
hours accounted for about 17% of the difference 
between their average earnings and the overall 
average. 


M Over half of all workers aged 25 and over earned 
less than $30,000, and less than 2% earned $100,000 
or more. Comparable proportions for physicians 
were 13% and 46%. 
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@ A little over one-third of all physicians were 


specialists. Their average earnings ($116,500) were 
18% higher than those of general practitioners and 
family physicians ($98,700). 


Between 1980 and 1995, overall real average 
earnings fell 4%. Men lost 7%, while women gained 
15%. In the case of physicians, men and women 
gained 1% and 19%, respectively. However, 
because of the extraordinary growth in the number 
of young female physicians with lower earnings, 
average earnings of physicians declined by 2%. 


li Exports, GDP and jobs vs p. 39 


M Nominal exports as a proportion of Canada’s 


GDP soared from 25% in 1991 to 38% in 1995. 
Over one-third of the increase in exports’ share of 
GDP in the early 1990s reflects the rising import 
content in exports. The adjusted, value-added 
contribution of exports rose from 19% to 26% 
ovet the same period. 


The increase in import content has been strongest 
where export growth has been strongest— 
machinery and equipment, and electronic 
equipment. These exports, with about 50% import 
content, accounted for 10% of all exports in 1995, 
compared with 7% in 1986. 


The importance of trade to the economy does 
not come from an excess of exports over imports; 
rather, it comes from the productivity gains that 
acctue from specialization. Because of its high 
capital intensity, the export sector’s output per 
employee is higher than that of the rest of the 
economy and its contribution to overall 
employment is less. (In 1995, 21% of jobs, versus 
26% of output, were dependent on expotts.) 
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Working together— 


self-employed couples 


Katherine Marshall 


number of studies have 
A explored the recent growth 

in self-employment, with 
specific attention to determinants, 
transitions, youths and women 
(Manser and Picot, 1999; Sawchuk 
and Whewell, 1998; Simpson and 
Sproule, 1998; Tompa et al., 1999). 
Rising self-employment may also 
be having an effect on families. As 
this article shows, in a growing 
number of families either one or 
both partners are self-employed. 
Also, the majority of dual self- 
employed couples are in business 
together, a fact that has been noted 
elsewhere: “The fastest growing 
segment of family-based business 
is couples in partnership, now called 
‘copreneurship’” (Gardner, 1991). 


The increase in the number of 
couples in business together is 
bound to change family dynamics. 
It can give couples more control 
overt their work and schedules, 
which may make it easier to man- 
age home and work obligations. 
However, income security and sta- 
bility may be more at risk when 
couples choose to work for the 
same business. Quality of family 
life may also be affected by changes 
in family vacation time, longer 
work hours and varying schedules, 
less access to non-wage benefits 
such as dental plans or maternity/ 


Katherine Marshall is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis 
Division. She can be reached at (613) 
951-6890 or marskat@statcan.ca. 


Data sources and definitions 


The monthly Labour Force Survey 
(LFS) collects labour market informa- 
tion from all household members 
aged 15 and over, as well as demo- 
graphic and family relationship infor- 
mation, making it possible to derive 
family types. Also, detailed informa- 
tion on what industry the respondent 
works in, and where he or she works 
(business name), makes it possible to 
determine whether two people work 
for or own the same business (see 


below). 


The Survey of Consumer Finances, 
conducted each year in April or May as 
a supplement to the LFS, collects 
information about amounts and 
soutces of income received in the pre- 
vious calendar year. 


Dual-earner couple: married or com- 
mon-law couples who, at the time of 
the survey, were both working either 
full time or part time at a job or busi- 
ness. The spouses’ class of work sta- 
tus (paid work or self-employment) 
was based on their main job. 


Self-employed couples in the same 
business: husbands and wives who 
were both self-employed at their main 
job, and whose business had the same 
three-digit industry code and business 


parental leaves, and perhaps 
increased stress from blending per- 
sonal relationships with business 
partnerships. 


This article examines the inci- 
dence of self-employment among 
dual-earner couples and compares 
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name (that is, with the first 10 charac- 
ters matching). Husbands and wives 
who were both medical practition- 
ers—for example, physicians or chiro- 
practors—were not considered to be 
working for the same business. (Cli- 
ents and funding are usually inde- 
pendent for such persons.) Other 
dual-professional couples, such as 
accountants or lawyers, were consid- 
ered to own the same business only if 
they reported working for the same 
firm or company name. 


Special note on the file creation: in 
otder to make the file as complete as 
possible, substantial manual checking 
was done. For example, because busi- 
ness names must be spelled the same 
before a computer match is made, 
business names that matched on only 
the first three letters and had match- 
ing industry codes, were manually 
assessed and coded appropriately. 
Furthermore, records that matched at 
the 10-character level for name of busi- 
ness, but did not match at the indus- 
try level, were also manually assessed. 
Finally, given the extent of the manual 
intervention required, only a 1998 data 
file of same-business couples was 
created. 


their characteristics with those of 
couples who have paid jobs. It also 
looks at the jobs and businesses 
of self-employed couples who 
co-own a business (see Data sources 
and definitions). The effects of self- 
employment on family dynamics 
are not explored in this study. 
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Working together—self-employed couples 


Chart A: One in three dual-earner couples had at least one self-employed spouse in 1998. 


ea A SE SESS RE ETE SP EDS SY SDE LES ESS EEE LE EDEL EE AE IIE EE PE SESE EL EE TL LE TS, 


Dual-earner couples 1,922,000 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


One-third of couples 
touched by self-employment 


Self-employment doubled between 
1976 and 1998 from 1.2 million to 
2.5 million persons or 18% of all 
employment (up from 12%). This 
growth changed the proportion of 
self-employment among couples as 
well. 


In 1976, at least one spouse was 
self-employed in 21% of all dual- 
earner couples, but by 1998 that 
proportion had risen to 33% 
(Chart A). In 50% (589,000) of the 
1.2 million dual-earner couples 
who had at least one spouse self- 
employed in 1998 the husband was 
self-employed while the wife had a 
paid job; in 22% (254,000) the wife 
was self-employed and the husband 
was an employee; and in 28% 
(334,000) both spouses were self- 
employed. Furthermore, of those 
dual self-employed couples, a full 
227,000, or 68%, were running the 
same business together (Table 1). 
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———— Both self-employed 


Both employees 


___ Husband self-employed/ | 
wife not 


___ Wife self-employed/ | 
husband not 


® faire 


Dual-earner couples 3,599,000 


Most self-employed spouses 
have varying work hours 


Generally, many of the differences 
between employee and self- 
employed couples are consistent 
with findings for individuals in paid 
work or self-employment. For 
example, husbands and wives who 
were both employees in 1998 were 
on avetage younger (41 and 39, 
respectively) than those who 
were self-employed (48 and 45). 
Employee couples were also more 
likely to be city dwellers: 86%, 
compared with 63% for dual self- 
employed couples. Although farm- 
ing couples contributed to this 
finding (only 14% lived in an urban 
area), urban living among other 
types of self-employed couples was 
still less common than among cou- 
ples with paid work (76%). Cou- 
ples in rural areas or small towns 
may be mote inclined to consider 
self-employment because of the 
relative scarcity of paid jobs or 
because of lower start-up costs in 
some businesses. 


Wives in both employee and self- 
employed couples worked an 
average 34 hours per week; in 
contrast, husbands worked 40 and 
51 hours, respectively. Multiple 
jobholding was higher among 
the self-employed than among 
employee couples, as was the rate 
of part-time work. For example, 
among employee couples, 23% of 
wives and 3% of husbands worked 
part time, but among dual self- 
employed couples 38% and 9% 
did so. 


Not surprisingly, given that flex- 
ibility is often a key attraction to 
self-employment, the work sched- 
ules of employee couples and self- 
employed couples’ differed 
considerably in 1998. Only 2 out 
of 10 spouses with paid jobs had 
vatying work hours, compared 
with more than 6 out of 10 self- 
employed spouses. Finally, with 
combined earnings of $38,800, 
self-employed couples had lower 
median earnings than did employee 


couples ($64,000).' 
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Working together—self-employed couples 


Table 1: Dual-earner couples by selected characteristics 


Both 
Total em- 
couples ployees 


Total 3,599 2,422 
Personal characteristics 
Average age 

Husband 42 

Wife 40 


Live in urban 
area* 82 


Job characteristics 
Average weekly hours 
Husband 43 
Wife 33 


Multiple jobholder 
Husband 5 
Wife 5 


Works part time 
Husband 
Wife 


Unpaid family worker 
Husband 
Wife 1 


Work hours vary 
Husband 31 
Wife 29 


Median earnings** 
Husband 38,000 
Wife 22,100 


One spouse 
self-employed 


Total 


Dual-earner couples 


Both spouses 
self-employed 


Same business 
Hus- oe SEE ee 
band Wife No Yes 


000 


$ 


40,000 34,500 29,100 42,000 25,000 
24,000 20,000 24,000 


9,700 13,800 


Sources: 1998 Labour Force Survey; 1997 Survey of Consumer Finances 


* 


more per square kilometre. 


Population concentration of 1,000 or more and a population density of 400 or 


** Variable from the SCF; represents before-tax earnings in 1997. 


Four in ten co-owners 
in farming or retail 


Of the 227,000 couples (nearly half 
a million people) who co-owned 
and ran a business together in 1998, 
28% (63,000) were in agriculture 


(Chart B). Half of these farms or 
ranches wete involved primarily in 
raising livestock. Another 15% 
(35,000) of co-owning couples had 
retail businesses, including non- 
store businesses selling goods doot- 
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to-door or through catalogues or 
the Internet, among other means. 
About one in 4 family farms hired 
employees, whereas 6 in 10 family 
retail businesses had hired help. 


Another 17% (39,000) of co- 
owned businesses were more or 
less equally divided between pro- 
fessional, scientific and technical 
services (20,000) (a sector provid- 
ing knowledge, skills and expertise 
to professional communities), and 
accommodation and food services 
industries (19,000). Compared 
with 40% of businesses in the pro- 
fessional, scientific and technical 
services industry, more than 80% 
of those in accommodation and 
food services hired employees, 
possibly because these businesses 
ate mote difficult to manage with 
only one or two people. 


Owning a business 


takes time 


Dual-earner couples with paid jobs 
averaged 74 hours of combined 
weekly work in 1998; in contrast, 
couples who co-owned a business 
averaged 87 hours (Chart B). The 
type of business appears to have 
influenced the length of the work 
week. Establishments providing 
goods or services outside usual 
business hours, such as hotels, 
motels, restaurants or food stores, 
required around 110 hours per 
week. Farm couples, especially 
those with livestock, also worked 
above-average weekly hours (98). 
Couples who owned businesses 
associated with the business com- 
munity, such as those in finance, 
insurance, professional services or 
administration, together clocked 
around 60 to 70 hours per week, 
work hours similar to those of 
employees. 
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Most spouses have same 


Chart B: Co-owner couples in food, beverage or job within their business 
accommodation industries work well over 100 hours per week. 
eaunale occupations reported by husbands 
Distribution help Weekly work hours of couples ; : : 
% and wives in a co-owned business 
Albindustiies Ch Vie . were the same—that is, agricultural, 
Agriculture 24 : managerial, or sales and service 
Crop production 1 ' jobs (67% of husbands and 60% 
Animal production 27 of wives) (Table 2). Other pera 
cues ike an mon occupations were financial, 
oem e secretarial, administrative or cleri- 
er prima : 
oelee cal (22% of wives) and trades, trans- 
Ronsimanian ii portation and equipment operating 
Manufacturing 64 | (14% of husbands). 
Trade 63 
Couples may have owned a 
A is business together, but not necessar- 
ee oS ily have had the same job or 
Food and beverage 68 responsibilities—although most 
: : 7 0 
Clothing and accessories 64 did. In 24% of couples surveyed 
eects ei in 1998, both spouses reported 
c se ant Wit a having an occupation in agriculture, 
ransportation and warenousing 5 
and in another 13% both had man- 
Truck t rtati 47 : 
paps opel at gehe ae agement jobs in retail. This reflects 
Ofer °° the industry profile of co-owner 
Financial services 37k | couples, as noted earlier. The next 
Real estate 28 two most common shared occu- 
Other 53 . pations were in sales and service 
: , u 0 4 
Pee an PONS fe 40 . | (7%), and trades, transportation 
+. ; 0 
Architectural and engineering 41 and SSE ene aR Se (S /0) . In 
another 17% of couples, husbands 
Computer system design Sa : : 
were in trades, transportation and 
Management a4 equipment operating; management; 
Other 39 | agriculture; or sales and service, and 
Management and administration 50 . wives worked in financial, SGELE- 
Biliiding sarvices he tarial, administrative or clerical 
REST IK 
Bia tls & i. occupations. These couples duties 
were most likely divided between 
Health care and social assistance 65 : - os 
service provision and office man- 
Information and cultural 45 agement. 
Accommodation and food services 83 
Accommodation 63 Summary 
Food and beverage 89 


In 1998, some 33% (1.2 million) of 
all dual-earner couples reported at 
least one spouse who was self- 
Miscellaneous services 58, employed. A substantial number 
Other industries 23 : of this group (227,000) included 
ign ine ay couples who were running a busi- 
ness together. Although one- 
quarter of these couples were 


Other services 51 


Repair and maintenance 49 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 1998 
* Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 
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Table 2: Occupational distribution of 
husbands and wives who co-own 
businesses 


Top jobs for husbands 

Occupations unique to agriculture 

Managerial 

Trades, transportation and equipment operating 
Sales and service 

Other 


Top jobs for wives 

Occupations unique to agriculture 

Financial, secretarial, administrative or clerical 
Managerial 

Sales and service 

Other 


Top combinations in co-owned businesses 

Both have occupations in agriculture 

Both are retail managers 

Both have occupations in sales and service 

Both have occupations in trades, transportation 
and equipment operating 


Husband in trades, transportation and 
equipment operating 
Wife in financial, secretarial, administrative 
or clerical occupation 


Husband in management 
Wife in financial, secretarial, administrative 
or clerical occupation 


Husband in management 
Wife in sales and service 


Husband in agriculture 
Wife in financial, secretarial, administrative 
or clerical occupation 


Husband in sales and service 
Wife in financial, secretarial, administrative 
or clerical occupation 


Other combinations 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 1998 


co-owners of a farm or ranch, the others had busi- 
nesses in a wide range of industries. Most husbands 
and wives who ran a business together had varying 
work schedules, and their combined work week aver- 
aged 87 hours. No matter what their work pattern, 
these couples faced the challenge of blending work 
and family partnerships. 
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M@ Note 


1 The lower average annual earnings of farm couples 
($25,000) do bring down the overall average earnings for all 
self-employed couples, but not substantially. Average earn- 
ings for non-farm self-employed couples were $44,000. 
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Work patterns of truck drivers 


Irwin Bess 


he trucking industry is an 

important component of 

the Canadian economy and 
the national transportation system, 
linking producers and wholesalers 
of goods to domestic and interna- 
tional markets. About two-thirds 
of the value of all trade to and 
from the United States moves over 
the road, including commodities 
ranging from automotive parts, 
machinery and forestry products to 
food, beverages and clothing. 
Between 1990 and 1998, when the 
economy was gtowing at a rate of 
about 2% per year, output in the 
trucking industry increased at an 
average annual rate of 5%—far 
greater than that of the airline (1%) 
and railway transport industries 
(1%), and in contrast to the 1% 
decline in the marine industry. With 
the increasing emphasis on just- 
in-time delivery at competitive 
prices, demand for truckers has 
grown. By 1998, about 230,000 
Canadians,..or, 2%: of the. entire 
labour force, were employed as 
drivers of commercial transport 
trucks. This reflected an increase of 
13% since 1989 (compared with a 
9% overall employment growth). 


Using data from the Labour 
Force Survey (LFS), the Survey of 
Work Arrangements, the Quarterly 
Motor Carriers of Freight Survey, 


Irvin Bess is with the Transportation 
Division. He can be reached at (613) 
951-9605 or bessirw@statcan.ca. 


Chart A: Truck driving was the most common 
occupation among men in 1996. 


Experienced labour force*, men 


Truck drivers 

Retail salespersons 
Janitors | 

Retail trade managers | 


Farmers | 

Sales representatives, = 
wholesale trade [ 

Motor vehicle mechanics} 


Material handlers | 
Carpenters | 


Construction trade helper 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


* Aged 15 or over, employed or unemployed, and who worked in 1995 or 1996. 


and the Survey of Small For-hire 
Carriers and Owner Operators, 
this article compares the work 
arrangements of truck drivers with 
those of workers in other occupa- 
tions and industries (see Dafa sources 
and definitions). Unless otherwise 
noted, the analysis refers to both 
employees and_ self-employed 
workers (see Se/femployment a major 
component of for-hire truck driving). 
ltimincludessesttends. in) hours 
worked, earnings and various 
socio-economic characteristics 
of workers in this growing occu- 
pation. 


More men and older 
workers in trucking 


Despite the inroads made by 
women into many non-traditional 
occupations and the increasing 
demand for trucking services, very 
few women drive transport trucks 
(Hughes. 1990). *On ‘theories 
hatid, “(ruck driver, was ete 
number one occupation for men in 


1996 (Chart A). 


Truck driving also employed 
proportionately more workers 
over age 55 than did other occu- 
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Table: Socio-economic characteristics of truck drivers 


All occu- 
pations 


Total 


Province 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Age 

15 to 24 

25 to 54 
25 to 34 
35 to 44 
45 to 54 

55 and over 


Both sexes 
Men 
Women 


Education 

Less than postsecondary 
certificate, diploma or degree 

Postsecondary certificate or 
diploma 

University degree 


Economic family size 
One person 

Two people 

Three people 

Four or more people 


Number of children 
No children under 18 
With children under 18 

One child 

Two children 

Three or more 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 1998 


pations, and fewer under the age 
of 25. According to the LFS, about 
13% of all truck drivers were over 
54 in 1998, compared with less than 
10% of workers in other occupa- 
tions. Overall, truck drivers were 
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about three years older than work- 
ers in other occupations. Some 
studies have predicted that many of 
these people will have retired by the 
year 2005, or at least have restricted 
the amount of time they spend on 
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the road (CTHRC, 1998). How- 
ever, if recent trends are any indi- 
cation, their replacements will 
probably be older than 24. The 
“for-hire” segment of the trucking 
industry, composed of firms 
whose principal business is trans- 
portation of goods for a fee, were 
especially unlikely to be employing 
young people in 1998 (Table). 
Only 5% of for-hire drivers were 
under age 25, compared with 9% 
of drivers employed in private 
trucking (companies that transport 
their freight by truck, but whose 
principal business activity is not 
trucking) and 15% of Canadians in 
other occupations. This may reflect 
the minimum age for truck drivers 
in the United States (21), as well as 
the demand for practical experi- 
ence and specialized training to 
haul certain products, liquids or 
chemicals (EC. 199076 TRC. 
1998); 


Truck drivers’ place of residence 
mirrored that of the 1998 labour 
force in general: about 38% lived 
in Ontario, 23% in Quebec, 12% 
fen ibercarana it % in british 
Columbia. The Atlantic region 
(8%), Manitoba (4%) and Saskatch- 
ewan (3%) were home to a smaller 
proportion of drivers. 


Many drivers working 
long hours 


For many Canadians, the lure of 
truck driving is often its promise 
of independence, its above-average 
earnings and the opportunity to 
travel to a variety of domestic or 
international destinations. How- 
ever, the highly competitive nature 
of the trucking industry often 
demands nearly around-the-clock 
operation of vehicles and equip- 
ment (Binkley, 1998). The job may 
require that a driver complete 
multiple cross-town trips in several 
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Chart B: For-hire drivers have averaged 
over 50 hours per week since 1991. 


ar TE ESA TE I I ETE LETTS 


Usual hours per week 


5Onn 
Self-employed for-hire truck drivers 


Paid for-hire truck drivers 


All paid workers 


! | | ! ! J 


1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 1998 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


hours, for example, or a round trip between Toronto 
and Montréal in a day, or a journey from Vancouver 
to Winnipeg in three days. Truck drivers also often 
spend a good part of each day completing a number 
of non-driving activities, such as loading and unload- 
ing freight, clearing customs and border crossings 
(Johnson, 1999), and performing administrative du- 
ties. As a result, few drivers (5%) were employed on a 
part-time basis in 1998, or worked less than 35 hours 
pet week. Rather, they appeared to have joined the 
erowing ranks of workers at the other end of the spec- 
trum (Chart B) (Sheridan, Sunter and Diverty, 1996). 
According to the LFS, 20% of paid truck drivers were 
usually on duty 60 hours or more per week, com- 
pared with only 2% of employees in other industries. 
(In fact, paid truck drivers accounted for about 15% 
of the 244,000 employees who typically worked over 
60 hours per week.)! 


For-hire*? truck drivers tended to log more time on 
the road than drivers employed in private trucking. 
More than one-half (52%) of paid for-hire drivers usu- 
ally worked 50 or more hours per week and about 
one-third (31%) worked 60 or more hours in 1998 
(Chart C). In comparison, only 22% of drivers work- 
ing for private carriers typically worked 50 hours or 
more and only 11% put in more than 60 hours each 
week. For-hire drivers were also highly likely to work 
for companies that engaged in long-distance’ trucking 
ot derived most of their revenues from trips to and 
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from the United States. Data from the Quarterly 
Motor Carriers of Freight Survey indicate that in 1998 
over two-thirds of for-hire truck drivers (69%) 
worked for long-distance trucking companies, and 
about one-quarter (26%) were employed by firms that 
received over one-half of their revenues from service 
between Canada and the United States. 


Long hours mean higher earnings 
for many drivers 


A number of studies have noted a growing demand 
for highly trained workers and a related decline of 
earnings among those with less than high school edu- 
cation ot little formal postsecondary training (Stafford, 
1999). Truck drivers, relatively few of whom held 
college diplomas or postsecondary degrees in 1998* 
(Table), posted hourly wages substantially lower than 
those of workers in occupations demanding higher 
levels of training. Although for-hire drivers earned 
slightly more than clerical, construction or transporta- 
tion workers at $13.94 per hour, they earned 7% less 
than manufacturing machine operators or assemblers, 
for example, and just over one-half (56%) the average 
wages earned by workers in natural and applied 
science occupations.” 


What drivers lacked in hourly wage rates, they com- 
pensated with longer hours. On a weekly basis, aver- 
age earnings for full-time truck drivers totalled $673 


Chart C: About one-third of for-hire drivers 
work 60 or more hours per week. 


% of full-time employees 


Private truck drivers 


All other full-time paid workers 


l l | l ! l ! 
1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Self-employment a major component of for-hire truck driving 


According to the Survey of Small For-hire Carriers and 
Owner Operators, the majority (76%) of self-employed or 
owner-operator drivers worked in “for-hire” trucking in 
1996, and have emerged as an important and growing com- 
ponent of the trucking industry (Statistics Canada, 1999). 
Labour Force Survey data show that over a 12-year period 
(1987 to 1998), the ratio of paid truck drivers to self- 
employed owner-operators narrowed from almost seven 
to one to less than four to one. In 1998, about 50,000 
Canadians were owner-operators, receiving over $3.5 bil- 


lion in payments from trucking companies. Use of owner- 
operators offers flexibility for trucking firms hoping to 
increase revenues without increasing permanent payrolls 
and capital investments (McKeown and Rea, 1996). 


According to the 1995 Survey of Work Arrangements, 
about 39% of owner-operators chose to run their own 
trucking business for the sake of greater independence. 
These drivers may have found it necessary to work long 
weeks in order to cover fuel, maintenance, insurance and 


rental or leasing expenses. 


Owner-operator truck drivers (all industries) 


000 : } ; f 000 
Paid truck drivers (for-hire and private trucking) 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


in 1998, slightly higher than those 
of full-time employees generally 
($666). A driver working 60 or 
more hours in a typical week 
earned $854 (or $44,400 a year— 
assuming year-round work).° 
Among unionized truck drivers 
putting in long hours, weekly earn- 
ings averaged $898 ($46,700 per 
year). Overall, the average weekly 
earnings of contractors and super- 
visors in trades and transportation 
were $837; of workers in natural 
and applied sciences, $842; and of 
those in management occupations, 


$871. 


Truck drivers less likely to 
be in dual-earner families 


Although many paid and self- 
employed drivers work alone or 


spend most of their time away 
from their office or terminus, only 
one in 10 was living alone in 1998. 
The majority (72%) lived with a 
marital or common-law partner 
and about 4 in 10 had at least one 
son ot daughter under the age of 
18 living at home. In contrast to the 
majority of couples in other occu- 
pations, the spouses of truck driv- 
ers were less likely to be working 
outside the home (Marshall, 1994). 
Less than one-half of drivers (42%) 
had a spouse doing paid work, 
compared with 8 out of 10 (79%) 
attached workers in other occupa- 
tions. This situation could explain 
drivers’ willingness to take on 
longer routes or work weeks as a 
way of supporting their families, or 
perhaps it reflects the challenges of 
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reconciling a trucker’s schedule 


with the demands of a dual-earner 
household. 


Balancing work with family time 
may be especially challenging for 
long-haul drivers in the for-hire 
industry, who may not see their 
families for days or, in some cases, 
for several weeks (Cancilla, 1999). 
According to the 1995 Survey of 
Work Arrangements, only 40% of 
paid for-hire drivers had a regular 
daytime schedule, compared with 
71% of drivers in other industries 
and 68% of paid workers in other 
occupations. Rather than work a 
regular daytime shift, about 42% of 
for-hire drivers mixed daytime, 
evening and late night work. For 
one in five for-hire drivers, 
the nature of the job also meant 
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Data sources and definitions 


This study uses data from the Labour Force Survey (LFS), 
the 1995 Survey of Work Arrangements (SWA), the Quar- 
terly Motor Carriers of Freight Survey (QMCFS), and the 
Survey of Small For-hire Carriers and Owner Operators. 
Unless otherwise noted, the occupation considered here ts 
truck driver (code H711), defined in the 1991 Standard 
Occupational Classification (SOC 1991), and excludes 
delivery drivers, fire-fighters, snowplows, road oilers, and 
waste and public works maintenance equipment operators. 
Persons employed in this occupation are primarily 
concerned with transporting goods and materials over 
urban, interurban, provincial or international routes. 


The LFS is a monthly household survey of a sample of 
about 53,000 households representative of the civilian, 
non-institutionalized population 15 years or older in the 
10 provinces. Excluded are residents of the Yukon, North- 
west Territories and Nunavut, as well as persons living on 
Indian reserves, full-time members of the Canadian Armed 
Forces and inmates of institutions. 


The SWA, sponsored by Human Resources Develop- 
ment Canada, was conducted as a supplement to the 
November 1995 LFS. A household sample survey, the 
SWA collected data on the work schedules and hours of 
paid and self-employed workers. The analysis is based on 
a sample of 239 respondents representing about 77,500 
employed drivers in the for-hire trucking industry. 
Comparisons with employed drivers in other industries 
were based on a sample of 207 respondents representing 
87,500 drivers outside the for-hire industry. 


The QMCES collects operating and financial data 
through a sample of for-hire trucking companies excluding 
self-employed owner-operators. The survey sampled 
between 713 and 756 companies with $1 million or more 
in annual operating revenues during each quarter of 1998, 
representing approximately 2,300 companies. 


Smaller companies are covered in the Survey of Small 
For-hire Carriers and Owner Operators, which collected 
operating and financial data from 8,664 companies with 
annual revenues between $30,000 and $1 million (1996). 


Definitions 

The trucking industry can be divided into two major com- 
ponents: for-hire trucking and private trucking. For-hire 
trucking companies carry freight for a fee to domestic and/ 
or international markets. Private trucking refers to com- 
panies that maintain a fleet of trucks and trailers and 
employ drivers to haul and distribute their freight, but 
whose principal business is not trucking. Companies with 
private trucking operations tend to be retail distributors of 
consumer goods, chemical product producers, pulp and 
paper companies, beverage distributors, or wholesale dis- 
tributors of agricultural products. Truck drivers working for 
couriers and postal service companies are classified as pri- 
vate truckers in this study. 


Owner-operatotrs are self-employed truck drivers who 
work under contract for either for-hire trucking companies 
or companies engaged in private trucking. They typically use 
their own road tractors and trailers. 


working most Saturdays. At the 
extreme, about 10% typically 
logged seven-day work weeks. 
Studies conducted for Transport 
Canada suggest that work-related 
factors, such as the regularity of a 
driver’s schedule and the time of 
day, as opposed to just the number 
of hours on duty, can influence 
driver alertness and overall driving 
performance (Transport Canada, 
1997; Binkley, 1998). 


Despite the long hours and 
potential tensions between work 
and personal commitments, most 
paid drivers seemed willing to 
meet the demands of their jobs in 
exchange for higher earnings. 
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While 55% of drivers who usually 
wotked 50 hours or more per 
week in November 1995’ said they 
had little control or choice in the 
schedules they worked, some 64% 
said they would work the same 
hours if given the choice. And 
about 22% of drivers working 
such houts wanted to work more 
hours for more pay. Only 13% of 
drivers working long hours would 
have preferred fewer hours for less 


Pays 
Summary 


About 230,000 Canadians listed 
their occupation as truck driver in 
1998. Workers with little or no 


postsecondary education but who 
are willing and able to work long 
hours can earn incomes compata- 
ble to those of occupations requir- 
ing more education. Although 
many drivers would prefer to con- 
tinue working long hours on an 
irregular schedule in exchange for 
higher earnings, they would lose 
time for family, friends and per- 
sonal interests. As more and more 
experienced drivers approach 
retirement age and fewer Canadi- 
ans opt to work long hours, 
finding suitable skilled workers 
may prove challenging for the 
trucking industry. 
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@ Notes 


1 From 1976 to 1996, usual hours referred to hours 
worked in a typical week, regardless of whether they were paid 
or unpaid. Conceptual changes to “usual hours of work” for 
employees were phased in gradually from September 1996 to 
January 1997 with the redesign of the Labour Force Survey 
questionnaire. The new concept redefines usual hours as 
normal paid or contract hours, not counting any overtime. 
These changes may have introduced a slight downward shift 
in estimates of usual hours for paid workers. 


2 The for-hire trucking industry is not a single industry, 
but a combination of smaller segments such as home and 
office moving, and highway transportation of dry materials, 
liquid chemicals, and forestry products. Drivers account for 
over half (61%) of all workers in for-hire trucking and most 
(68%) work for medium or large companies with annual 
revenues exceeding $1 million. 


3 According to the North American Industry Classification 
System, long-distance trucking refers to the truck transpor- 
tation of general or specialized freight between metropolitan 
areas. 


4 Although a number of studies point to increased 
demand for drivers with a broad range of skills and 
education, on-the-job training still appears to be a common 
feature of the occupation. While most drivers go through 
some form of driver training to obtain their commercial 
vehicle licence, only 26% of for-hire drivers and 24% of those 
working for private carriers in 1998 had obtained a 
postsecondary certificate, diploma or university degree. Even 
among the one in five drivers self-employed (owner-opera- 
tors) and running a trucking business, only one in four had 
completed a postsecondary certificate, diploma or degree. 


5 Earnings are for employees only. 


6 Estimates of annual earnings are based on average weekly 
earnings from the Labour Force Survey and assume that the 
person worked or was paid each week over a 52-week period 
in 1998. 


7 November is the reference period of the 1995 Survey of 
Work Arrangements. 
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Women’s earnings/ 


men’s earnings 


Diane Galarneau and Louise Earl 


the labour market and in institutes of higher learn- 

ing, their earnings have been compared with 
men’s. For this reason, Statistics Canada publishes con- 
siderable data on the subject. The Survey of Consumer 
Finances (SCF), which estimates the annual income of 
individuals and families, is the source most often used 
to measure the female-to-male earnings differential (see 
Data sources). Since 1997, the Labour Force Survey 
(LFS) has also been used to compare the incomes of 
women and men, on a monthly basis. 


Sr women began making their presence felt in 


This article aims to familiarize readers with this new 
LFS-based measure of relative earnings, and to com- 
pare it with the one produced by the SCF. It also 
explains the reasons for the sizable gap between the 
two measures. In 1997, the female-to-male earnings 
ratio produced by the SCF was 72.5%; that of the 
LFS was 82.3%. (See Appendix 1 for a discussion of 
data quality.) 


Ratios derived from the SCF 


Since 1951, the SCF has been collecting information 
on the annual incomes of individuals and families by 
source. Since 1967, these data have been published by 
sex, making it possible to compare the earnings of men 
and women. Earnings comprise wages and salaries and 
net income from self-employment. Two main earn- 
ings ratios produced by the SCF are commonly used; 
one covers all persons earning employment income 
(whatever their work pattern), and the other, those 
working full time for the whole year. 


The first ratio covers persons who worked for pay 
from as little as one to as many as 52 weeks a year, for 
at least one hour a week. Annual earnings can, there- 


Diane Galarneau is with the Labour and Household 
Surveys Analysis Division. She can be reached at 
(613) 951- 4626 or galadia@statcan.ca. Louise Earl is mith 
the Science, Innovation and Electronic Information Division. 
She can be reached at (613) 951-2880 or earllou@statcan.ca. 
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Chart: Female-to-male earnings ratios have 
increased steadily for 30 years. 


Full-year full-time 
employees 


Other employees 


i it ! 1 1 1 J 


40 
1967,” 1973" “1977. 1981) 1985, 31989"7 1993 sat997, 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
Note: The years between 1967 and 1973 are 1969, 1971 
and 1972. 


fore, vary greatly from one worker to another, mainly 
because of differences in work volume. 


In order to take into account these differences, the 
SCF also provides an earnings ratio that covers only 
persons working full year full time (that is, those working 
49 to 52 weeks during the year, “mostly”! 30 hours or 
more per week). Individuals in this group are more 
homogeneous since they are less likely to vary their 
work schedule during the year. 


A ratio for “other” workers* (full- or part-time for 
part of the year or part-time for the full year) is also 
available, though, as is the case with the first ratio, the 
annual amount of work performed varies greatly from 
one person to the next. It may also vary for the same 
person over the year. The comparison of earnings for 
this group, then, refers to a wide range of work sched- 
ules and annual hours of work.’ Consequently, the 
ratio for this group tends to zigzag over time (Chart). 
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This last ratio, then, provides little information on 
the earnings differential between women and men, 
since it does not take into account work volume. The 
same is true for the ratio for all workers, since it 
includes “other” workers. 


The most meaningful ratio, then, is that concerning 
full-year full-time workers. This increased from 58.4% 
fol 9G7 to 72.576 in 1997 


The LFS ratio 


Since 1997, the LFS has included questions on the usual 
wages and salaries of employees in their main job.’ 
This does not include overtime pay or wages received 
for one of more secondary jobs, paid or self- 
employed.” This new information is used to calculate 
female-to-male wage ratios on a monthly or annual 
basis. In this article, ratios from the LFS are based on 
hourly wages. The 1997 female-to-male ratio for 
average hourly wages of all employees stood at 82.3%. 
This was ten percentage points greater than the SCF 
ratio for full-year full-time workers, a sizable gap. 


Ratios differ according to source 


Several factors may explain such a gap. First, the 
populations covered are different. The SCF ratio 
refers to both employees and self-employed workers, 
while the LFS ratio considers only employees. 


The definition of earnings is broader in the SCF. In 
addition to wages from the main paid job, the SCF 
includes earnings from one or more secondary jobs 
(paid or self-employed), paid overtime, and increases 
provided for in the contract of employment.° The 
LFS includes only wages and salaries from the main 


paid job. 


Furthermore, the two surveys calculate earnings on 
a different basis. The SCF produces ratios based on 
annual earnings, while the LFS uses hourly earnings. 


As noted earlier, in order to take into account the 
volume of work, the most-used ratio from the SCF is 
that for full-year full-time workers only. It therefore 
excludes from the comparison other workers. By con- 
trast, the LFS measure covers all employees, whatever 
their work pattern (see Effect of part-time workers). This 
ratio is therefore fully adjusted for hours of work.’ 


In the following exercise, a reconciliation of the two 
rates is attempted by means of two adjustments to the 
SCF ratio. First, it will exclude self-employed workers 
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from the SCF universe; then it will convert annual earn- 
ings to hourly wages.* 


Adjustments 


Comparable populations 
The exclusion’ of self-employed workers from the 
SCF has a marginal effect on the 1997 ratio, which 
drops from 72.5% to 72.2% when only full-year full- 
time workers are considered (Table 1). 


Table 1: Reconciliation of SCF and LFS 
female-to-male earnings ratios 


SCF ratios (1997 earnings) 

Published ratio 

Adjusted for covered populations 

Adjusted for work volume (full-year 
full-time workers) 

Adjusted for work volume (all workers) 


1997 LFS ratio 
Hourly earnings of all employees (full- and 
part-time) © 62.3 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances and Labour Force 
Survey 


Adjustment for amount of work 
The most important adjustment to consider in com- 
paring earnings is the one related to volume of work. 
However, because the SCF does not collect informa- 
tion on weekly or monthly hours, it cannot determine 
precisely a person’s annual hours. 


For this reason, the usual practice is to consider only 
full-year full-time workers. However, this adjustment 
is only partial, since, on average, women working full 
time work fewer hours than men (39.5 hours versus 
men’s 43.8 in 1997). Over the course of a year, this 
difference can amount to as much as six weeks of 
work. 


A mote precise adjustment would be the conver- 
sion of annual earnings in the SCF to hourly wages." 
The SCF collects information on the number of uswa/ 
weekly hours worked at the time of the survey.'! For 
the sake of argument, this is assumed to correspond 
to the average weekly hours worked over a year. It is 
also assumed that persons working “mostly” 30 hours 
or more per week do so throughout the 49 to 52 
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Data sources 


A number of data sources can be used The ratio produced by the Labour Income Dynamics (SLID) now gath- 
to calculate the female-to-male earn- Force Survey has the advantage of being ets those data, along with longitudi- 
ings ratio. That most often used is the fully adjusted for the amount of work nal data on labour and income. SLID 
Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF). and of being available on a monthly can produce an even more precise 
Comparable ratios are also available basis, 21 days after the reference week for measure of volume of work, since 
from the census and from Revenue the survey. work hours are known for a maxi- 
Canada taxation data. But the census mum of six jobs. Thus, it will be pos- 


The SCF was conducted for the last 
time in 1998, collecting data covering 
the 1997 reference year. As of the 1998 
reference year, the Survey of Labour and 


data are produced only every five years, 
while the Revenue Canada data pro- 
vide no information concerning the 
amount of work. 


sible to produce not only the usual 
SCF ratios, but also ratios adjusted for 
the amount of work. 


Data sources for calculating the female-to-male earnings ratio 


Adjustment for Lastest Ratio 

Source Frequency Time lag amount of work  -year for 1997 

% 
SCF Annual 20 months Partial 1997 72 
LES Monthly 21 days Total 1999 82.3" 
SLID Annual 15 months Total 1997 81.07 
Census Quinquennial 29 months Partial 1995 70.9* 
Revenue Canada Annual 18 months None 1997 62.3" 


#* 


Ratio for employment income of persons working full year full time. 

** Ratio for employees’ hourly wages. 

' Ratio for average hourly earnings for all jobs and all employees. 

Ratio for median employment income of all persons reporting earnings. 


Effect of part-time workers 


The LFS ratio shows that among part-time workers, women Average hourly earnings 
exceed wage parity with men (109.9%). The ratio for full- 
time employees is 83.2%. In light of this, why should Hourly 
including part-time workers lower the overall ratio (from earnings Proportion Ratio 
83.2% to 82.3%)? Coe 
$ % 

In fact, when part-time employees are added to the over- ne employees 16.10 100.0 62.3 

all ratio, the numerator decreases in relation to the numera- a Legs aes 
; : : Women 14.34 45.1 

tor for the full-time ratio, because hourly earnings of women 
working part time are less than those of women working Full-time 16.51 81.0 83.2 
full time ($12.14 versus $14.73, and $14.34 for all women). Men 17.70 49.1 
The denominator also decreases, since hourly earnings of een abe pink 
men working part time are lower than those of men work- Part-time 11.84 19.0 109.9 
ing full time ($11.04 versus $17.70, and $17.43 for all men). Men 11.04 5.8 
But since a greater proportion of women than men hold Women 12.14 13.3 


part-time jobs (13.3% and 5.8% of all employees, respec- 
tively), the relative decrease in the numerator is greater than 
that in the denominator. 


Source : Labour Force Survey, 1997 
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Table 2: Female-to-male income ratios, SCF and LFS 


SSA IE SSIS EA IE SEB DEY ELD YEE SE ET IEE EE SEB IIE BP TERE LEP SEN ESSE EERIE LS 


Annual 
income** 


All employees 
Age 
15 to 24 
25 to 34 
35 to 44 
45 to 54 
55 and over 
Marital status 
Single (never married) 
Married or common-law 
Other 
Education 
Less than Grade 9 
Some high school 
High school graduation 
Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary 
certificate or diploma 
University degree 
Occupation 
Management and 
administration 
Professional 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service 
Primary industry 
Occupations unique 
to production 
Construction 
Transportation 
equipment operators 78.8 
Labourers and other 61.0 


employees 


SCF LFS 


Wages and 
salaries* 


Hourly 
earnings 


Full-year 


full-time All All 
employees employees 


7) 
79.3 


81.5 
86.7 
S.A) 
74.9 
64.7 


67270 


88.6 
62.1 65.0 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances and Labour Force Survey, 1997 
-* Does not include self-employment income of paid workers who had a second job 
in which they were self-employed. 
** Calculated for persons working full year full time. 


weeks (and not only for 26 weeks, 
the minimum for full-year full-time 
workers) (see note 2). 


By dividing SCF annual wages 
and salaries by the number of 
weeks and weekly hours usually 
worked, one can convert annual 
earnings to an hourly wage. The 


SCF ratio for full-year full-time 
employees then stands at 78.8% 


(Table 1). 


In order to make the SCF ratio 
conceptually comparable with the 
LFS ratio, “other employees” — 
namely, those working part time 
part of the year, part time all year 
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or full time part of the year — 
must be added, so as to cover all 
employees.'’* The same adjust- 
ments can be made for this group 
of employees and a ratio calculated 
for all employees. The final ratio is 
therefore 79.3%, much closer to the 
LFS ratio. This similarity also holds 
for a number of socio-demo- 
graphic characteristics (Table 2). 
(A detailed set of female-to-male 
earnings ratios for the 1998 LFS 
is provided in Appendix 3.) 


Conclusion 


This article has compared the new 
Labour Force Survey (LFS) meas- 
ute of the female-to-male earnings 
differential with the widely used 
measure produced by the Survey of 
Consumer Finances (SCF). It has 
also explained the reasons for 
the sizable, ten percentage-point 
gap observed between those two 
ratios. 


Several conceptual differences 
set the two measures apart. The 
SCF ratio covers all workers, both 
employees and the self-employed. 
The LFS measute covers only 
employees. The definition of 
eatned income is broader in the 
SCF, since it includes not only earn- 
ings from one or mote paid or 
self-employed jobs, but also paid 
overtime, and contractual wage 
increases, In the LFS, only the 
wages and salary of the main job 
are taken into account. 


Even mote important, the base 
used in the calculation of earned 
income is different: the SCF col- 
lects earnings on an annual basis, 
while the LFS provides hourly 
wages. The LFS ratios are therefore 
fully adjusted for volume of work, 
while the SCF ratios are only par- 
tially adjusted. 
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In this article, the SCF ratio was 
adjusted to make it conceptually 
comparable with the LFS ratio. 
Making the opposite adjustment 
would have been practically impos- 
sible, since the LFS does not col- 
lect information on the number of 
weeks worked. The adjusted SCF 
ratio therefore covers only the 
wages and salaries of employees. A 
further adjustment converted 
annual incomes to hourly wages, to 
take volume of work into account. 


Following these adjustments, the 
1997 SCE ratio ‘comes closer to 
that of the LFS (82.3%), changing 
from.72:5% to 1933%..O8 allithe 
adjustments made, the one for vol- 
ume of work has the greatest 
effect. The reconciliation achieved 
holds for a number of socio- 
demographic variables. 


While they are apparently far 
apart, the ratios produced by these 
two sources ultimately prove simi- 
lar when conceptual differences are 
taken into account. The remaining 
gap may be due to the survey 
methodologies. 


@ Notes 


1 “Mostly” means that a person 
worked 30 hours or more per week for 
at least 26 weeks during the year. The 
person could have worked less than 30 
hours per week the rest of the year and 
still be considered full-year full-time. 


2 Other workers may have worked 
“mostly” 29 hours or less per week for 
49 to 52 weeks or less than 49 weeks 
during the year. 


3 A variety of work schedules also 
exists for full-year full-time workers, 
since in order to be considered as such 
these people must have put in “mostly” 
30 hours or more per week. However, 
this group usually has a major attach- 
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ment to the labour market and a fairly 
stable work schedule. 


4 Wages and salaries also include 
before-tax tips, commission and 
bonuses. The main job is the one at 
which the employee worked the 
greatest number of hours during the 
LFS reference week. 


5 The LFS does not question self- 
employed workers on their wages and 
salaries, because it is impossible for 
them to supply such information. 
Conceptually, the earnings of self- 
employed workers should correspond 
to net income, that is, income minus 
expenses. However, the incomes and 
expenses of self-employed workers are 
not necessarily linked to current hours 
of work (equipment, for example, will 
have been paid for prior to its use). 
Self-employed workers, may, however, 
report their net income for the calendar 
year. Since the SCF and the Census of 
Population are based on annual 
incomes, those surveys can cover both 
employees and self-employed workers. 


6 Questions regarding wages and sala- 
ries are usually asked only in the first 
interview (of six). However, if the 
respondent changes employer or tasks, 
the interviewer asks these questions 
again. But if an employee moves to a 
new level, or if his or her wages rise, 
such increases are not immediately 
reflected in the data. They eventually 
appear with sample rotations. 


7 Other factors, such as sampling and 
non-sampling errors, may also help to 
explain the sizable gap between the 
SCF and LFS ratios. One such factor is 
the SCF’s smaller sample size (two- 
thirds of the LFS sample) and the 
different reference period (the SCF 
refers to the year preceding the survey, 
while the LFS refers to one week). 
Furthermore, the SCF asks respond- 
ents to recall their labour market activi- 
ties over the past year, while the LFS 
refers to the past week. Recall problems 
may therefore be more common in the 
SCI 


8 The LFS ratio cannot be adjusted to 
make it comparable with that of the 
SCF because the LFS does not collect 
any information on the number of 
weeks worked. 


9 This first adjustment may seem 
rather crude, since it does not take 
account of transitions from “employee” 
to “self-employed worker” status or 
vice versa during the year. Since the SCF 
is an annual survey, it records the 
respondent’s status once—at the time 
of the survey (April 1998). This study 
made an additional adjustment to take 
these transitions into account. How- 
ever, the effect is marginal, as may be 
seen in Appendix 2. 


10 This conversion is not usually rec- 
ommended. It is done here solely in an 
effort to reconcile conceptually the SCF 
and LFS ratios. If the comparison is 
confined to average overall measures, 
however, it is valid. 


11 The SCF, a supplement to the April 
LFS, refers to the previous year. Usual 
work hours correspond, then, to those 
of April of the following year. 


12 Making the same adjustments in 
wotk volume for “other” employees is 
riskier, owing to the diversity of work 
status within this group. Also, workers 
included in it are more likely to change 
their hours during the year. The 
assumption that average weekly work 
hours in 1997 are equivalent to usual 
hours in April 1998 is probably further 
from reality than is the case for full-year 
full-time workers. Overall, however, 
the final result is fairly reliable, 
although very detailed breakdowns 
should be avoided. 
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The Labour Force Survey (LFS) 
and one of its supplements, the 
Survey of Consumer Finances 
(SCF), are used to produce esti- 
mates based on the data drawn 
from a sample survey of house- 
holds. The gap between the 
estimates based on the sample 
and those derived from a com- 
plete enumeration conducted in 
similar conditions is called the 
sampling error of the estimates. 


While the sampling error is not 
known, it can be estimated using 
the sample data. One such meas- 
ure is the coefficient of variation 
(CV), the standard error as a per- 
centage of the estimate. Gener- 
ally, the larger the estimate, the 
smaller the CV. LFS-derived 
estimates that are less than 1,500 


Appendix 1—Data quality 


systematically have high CVs, and 
therefore are less reliable. The com- 
parable value for the SCF is 2,250. 
In this article, earnings ratios 
derived from estimates based on at 
least 2,250 records (both in the 
numerator and in the denominator) 
for the SCF and 1,500 for the LFS 
are considered sufficiently reliable. 


Errors unrelated to sampling can 
occur at almost any stage of a 
sutvey. Interviewers may not fully 
understand the instructions, 
respondents may make mistakes in 
answeting questions, responses 
may be improperly entered on 
questionnaires, or errors may be 
introduced during the compilation 
ot processing of the data. These 
errots are all examples of non- 
sampling error. 
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Over a great number of 
observations, random errors will 
have little effect on the survey 
estimates. However, errors that 
occut systematically will contrib- 
ute to biases. Quality assurance 
measutes were applied at each 
stage of the data collection and 
processing cycle, including the use 
of experienced interviewers, 
observation of interviewers and 
quality control procedures. 


To obtain a more detailed 
description of the LFS and its 
objectives, coverage, sampling 
techniques, concepts, definitions, 
data quality, and so on, see the 
Appendix in Hzstorical Labour 
Force Statistics (Catalogue no. 
71-201-XPB). 


Appendix 2—Exclusion of the self-employed 


The SCF is conducted annually. Persons who 
were employees at the time of the survey may 
have been self-employed for part of the previ- 
ous year and vice-versa. 


To avoid including persons who changed sta- 
tus during the year, it is possible to consider only 
employees who have been in their job for at 
least 16 months (a period that covers the survey 
reference yeat up to the following April, when 
the SCF data are collected). 


This adjustment has a minimal effect on the 
1997 ratio, which drops to 78.5% (compared 
with 79.3% when duration of employment is 
not considered). The difference is also minor 
when age, marital status and education are taken 
into account. 
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Female-to-male ratio 
(hourly wage) 


All In their job for at 
employees _ least 16 months* 


% 
All employees 
Age 
15 to 24 
25 to 34 
35 to 44 
45 to 54 
55 and over 
Marital status 
Single (never married) 
Married or common-law 
Other 
Education 
Less than Grade 9 
Some high school 
High school graduation 
Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
University degree 


ps Ee et a a es 
Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances and Labour Force Survey, 
1997 
* Does not include the self-employment income of paid workers 
who had a second job in which they were self-employed. 
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Appendix 3—1998 LFS female-to-male hourly earnings ratios 


Highlights 


The female-to-male wage gap 
generally increases with age. In 
1998, the ratio ranged from 90% 
for employees aged 15 to 24 to 
75% for those aged 55 and over. 


The wage ratio for part-time 
employees exceeded wage parity, 
reaching 114%, compared with 
83% for full-time employees. 


The wage gap tends to diminish 
as education increases. The ratio 
for employees with less than high 
school was 73%, in contrast 
to 85% for employees with a uni- 
versity degree. 


Single employees experienced a 
higher ratio (92%) than married 
employees (78%). 


Among industries, the wage gap 
was smallest for employees in 
agriculture and in services, whose 
ratios wete 90% and 87%, 
respectively. This contrasts with a 
ratio of 68.5% for finance indus- 
tries. 


Women working in primary 
occupations faced a relatively 
large wage gap, with a ratio of 
about 67%. In contrast, the ratio 
for clerical and transport equip- 
ment operating workers was 
around 90%. 


Unionized women earned 90 
cents for every dollar earned by 
their male counterparts. These 
earnings compare favourably 
with those of non-unionized 
women, who earned just 78 cents 
for every dollar earned by non- 
unionized men. 


RTE OSD Ty SR SRS 2 RP LL EAE IS ER LER IE ET, PES ET EEE LAE EOE ITI LEIS TEE EL LS EE LE I ELE BT PE EEE EET TE NIT I 
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All employees 
Full-time 
Part-time 


Education 

Less than high school 

High school graduation 

Some postsecondary 

Postsecondary certificate or 
diploma 

University degree 

Marital status 

Single (never married) 

Married or common-law 

Other 


Job tenure 
<1 year 

1-5 years 
6-10 years 
11-20 years 
>20 years 


Industry 
Agriculture 

Other primary 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Transportation 
Communication & other utilities 
Trade 

Finance 

Insurance 

Real estate 

Service 

Public administration 


Occupation 

Managerial & other professional 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Primary occupations 

Processing, machining & 
fabricating 

Construction 

Transport equipment operating 

Material handling & other crafts 


Size of workplace 
<20 employees 
20-99 employees 
100-500 employees 
>500 employees 


Union status 
Union coverage 
Member 
Collective agreement 
Non-unionized 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


All 
ages 


82.1 
82.9 
113.8 


89.7 
89.9 
101.6 


87.9 
88.3 
104.1 


81.6 
82.4 
94.2 


TANAG 
78.4 
78.5 


84.3 
82.7 
90.2 


74.6 
Siles 
88.4 


15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 


77.3 
78.4 
81.4 


68.4 
74.3 
76.7 


77.4 
84.9 


97.4 
75.3 
80.0 


73.1 
72.4 
UST 
76.3 
85.6 


84.0 
74.4 
65.4 
63.5 
86.4 
80.3 
66.9 
59.8 
73.1 
74.4 
TAKS) 


55 and 
over 


Earnings of physicians 


Abdul Rashid 


mployment income has always varied widely, 
Be some patterns have remained constant. As 
a tule, university graduates have earned more 
than those without a degree. And among university 


graduates, physicians have maintained relatively high 
earnings over the years (see Notes and definitions). 


Although the demographic characteristics of physi- 
cians have changed considerably over the years—the 
profession now includes a significant proportion of 
women, for example—their earnings have continued 
to exceed the overall average (Statistics Canada, 1999). 
Using census data, this article presents a demographic 
and earnings profile of the medical profession and 
highlights changes between 1980 and 1995. 


Characteristics 


Female physicians are younger 
In 1995, some 12,147,500 persons aged 25 and over 
worked and received employment income. Almost 
half (46%) were women. In contrast, only 29% of the 
59,200 physicians were women (Table 1). 


Overall, the age profiles of working men and 
women were similar. Men’s median age (41.2 years) 
differed by less than a year from women’s (40.5). In 
contrast, women in the medical profession were con- 
siderably younger than men (38.4 years versus 46.1). 
They formed 47% of the youngest group (25 to 29 
yeats), but only 24% of those aged 40 to 59 and 10% 
of those aged 60 or over (Chart A). 


Two factors are primarily responsible for this con- 
trast. Participation of women in the labour force 
began to increase sharply in the 1960s, eventually 
matching that of men.’ This was accompanied by fast 
growth in the number of women with higher levels of 
education, which allowed them to make strong 
inroads into higher paying occupations. Men contin- 
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Chart A: In 1995, almost half of the 
youngest physicians were women. 
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ued to dominate the older age groups, however. By 
1996, the proportion of female physicians under age 
35 was nearly twice that of male physicians (35% 
versus 18%). In contrast, only 14% of female physi- 
cians were at least 50, compared with 39% of male 
physicians. 


Work patterns of physicians more intensive 
Compared with 78% of all earners 25 years and over, 
92% of physicians worked at least 40 weeks in 1995 
(Table 1). Furthermore, irrespective of the number of 
weeks worked, 92% of physicians worked full time, 
compared with 83% of all earners. 


Work patterns of men and women differed signifi- 
cantly. Compared with 80% of men, 76% of women 
wotked 40 weeks or more. The respective propor- 
tions in the case of physicians were 94% and 88%. 
The proportion of women working mostly part time 
was three times that of men (27% versus 8%). The 
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Table 1: Physicians and other earners, by selected characteristics, 1995 
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Total 12,148 6,588 5,560 59,220 41,925 


Age 
25 to 29 
30 to 34 


1,650 865 785 

1,072 933 
35 to 39 1,109 971 
40 to 44 1,005 909 
45 to 49 909 800 
50 to 54 678 55S 
55 to 59 472 341 
60 to 64 290 181 
65 and over 187 88 


5,240 
8,405 
9,565 
9,380 
7,700 
6,060 
4,170 
3,770 
4,885 


2,785 
4,870 
5,800 
6,260 
5,805 
4,950 
3,640 
3,345 
4,470 


years 


Median age 43.3 46.1 


Average years 
of education 21 21 


000 


5,457 
Wee 


Class of worker 
Paid worker 
Self-employed 


10,454 
1,650 


22,370 
36,855 


14,340 
27,580 


Weeks worked 
LytOMts 

14 to 26 

27 to 39 

40 to 52 


287 
537 
472 
5,293 


890 
2,165 
1,520 

54,640 


600 
1,270 
665 
39,385 


Work intensity 
Mostly full time 
Mostly part time 


54,725 
4,500 


39,665 
2,260 


10,091 
2,056 


6,040 
548 


hours 
2,426 


hours 
1,805 


Average 


annual hours” 1,609 1,377 2,293 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


same pattern prevailed among physicians (13% versus 
5%). On the whole, 77% of male earners and 60% of 
female earners worked at least 40 weeks, mostly full 
time. The respective proportions among physicians 
were 90% and 79%. 


On average, men worked 1,805 hours in 1995, 
about 31% more than women (1,377). Average 
annual hours of physicians were significantly greater. 
Male physicians worked 2,426 hours, about 34% more 
than the average for all male earners. Similarly, female 
physicians worked 1,970 hours, 43% more than the 
average for all female earners. Work patterns of uni- 
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000 000 


1,235 9,805 


175 


8,020 
9,270 


295 
900 
860 


15,250 


15,055 
2,240 


hours 


1,970 1,733 1,929 1,501 1,576 1,771 1,346 


versity graduates with a degree in a discipline other 
than medicine were less intensive than physicians’ but 
more so than the overall average. 


Earnings 


Average employment income of all workers 25 years 
and over amounted to $30,600 in 1995 (Table 2). At 
$105,200, the average earnings of physicians were 
nearly three-and-a half times the overall average and 
neatly two-and-a-half times greater than that of other 
university graduates ($43,200). 
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Table 2: Average earnings of physicians and other earners, by selected characteristics, 1995 
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i wey aks} 

14 to 26 
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28,300 
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22,700 
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15,900 
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Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Earnings higher for workers 
in their fifties 

In general, young workers begin 
with relatively low earnings. As 
experience and job training 
increase, earnings rise, reach a peak, 
and then begin to slip as workers 
approach retirement. On average, 
workers aged 25 to 29 in 1995 
earned $21,700, some 71% of the 
overall average, and those aged 
30 to 34 earned $27,500 (90%). 
Average employment income 
peaked at $35,800 in the 50-to-54 
yeats group (Chart B). 


Earnings of physicians followed 
this overall pattern with some sig- 


nificant differences. First, those 
aged 25 to 29 earned $41,200, sub- 
stantially less than the average for 
their profession. The relatively low 
earnings of these young physicians 
(and those of other university 
graduates) may reflect their late 
entry into the labour force. On 
average, workers 25 years and over 
spent 13 years in formal education. 
In comparison, physicians spent 21 
years, and other university gradu- 
ates, 18 years. Moreover, before 
medical graduates are licensed to 
practise on their own, they are 
required to serve as residents in a 


medical facility. 
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Second, average earnings of 
female physicians peaked in the 
55-to-59 age group—later than the 
average for all other female work- 
ets. This helped maintain the 
above-average earnings of physi- 
cians in this age group, which is 
characterized by declining earnings 
for workers in general. 


Third, earnings of physicians 
exhibited a different pattern by age 
than did earnings overall. For 
example, while the difference in 
average earnings between the 
youngest (25 to 29) and the next 
age group (30 to 34) was 27% 


overall, it was 47% for university 
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ot only 37% of that earned by those who worked 
mostly full time ($34,300). Similar differences existed 
for physicians (39%) and other university graduates 
(32%). 


Chart B: Physicians’ earnings peaked later 
than those of other earners. 
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The distribution of full-time working men and 

Oihertaversity graduates women by number of weeks worked was almost iden- 
HM Allcarners tical. In the case of part-time workers, women worked 
significantly more weeks than men: 59% worked at 
least 40 weeks, compared with 45% of men. As a 
result, while the average earnings of full-time working 
men were 43% higher than those of their female coun- 
terparts, average earnings of part-time workers dif- 
fered by less than 6%. Similarly, the average 
employment income of full-time male physicians 
($121,400) was 50% greater than that of their female 
counterparts ($81,000), but that of part-time physicians 
was only 5% higher. 


While annual earnings of physicians exceeded the 
overall average by 244% in 1995, their average hourly 
earnings were higher by 141% (see Notes and definitions). 
Similarly, compared with other university graduates, 
physicians averaged 143% more per annum, but 84% 
more per hour. Their longer work hours accounted 
Source: Census of Canada, 1996 for an estimated 23% of the difference between their 
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graduates with degrees in a disci- Chart C: Regardless of earnings level, physicians were more 
pline other than medicine and likely than other earners to be self-employed. 
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graduates, 22% and physicians, 
25%. This pattern resulted in a 
much greater variation by age in | 20,000-29,999 
the earnings of physicians and uni- 
versity graduates.’ 
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Earnings and work activity 
closely related 

In 1995, persons 25 years and over __|  60,000-69,999 
who worked less than 14 weeks 
earned on average $7,000—only 
20% of that earned by those who | _— 80,000-99,999 
worked at least 40 weeks ($35,200). 
Differences were similar for physi- 
cians (19%) and for those with a 7 =| = 120,000-149,999 
non-medical degree (16%). The 
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average earnings and those of 
other university graduates, and 
about 17% of the gap between 
their earnings and those of work- 
ers overall. 


Most physicians self-employed 
On the whole, just 14% of earners 
aged 25 and over in 1995 were 
self-employed,’ while 86% were 
employees (Table 1). The incidence 
of self-employment was higher 
among men (17%) than women 
(9%). In contrast, self-employment 
was the norm among physicians 
(62%): nearly two-thirds of men 
and a little over half of women 
worked for themselves. 


Overall, average earnings of the 
self-employed ($30,000) were 2% 
lower than those of employees 
($30,700). However, this does not 
reflect some key differences 
between the two groups. For 
instance, about one-fifth of all 
workers earning less than $10,000 
in 1995 were self-employed (Chart 
@Q\yilic eproportion, (of) \selt- 
employed workers diminished 
as earnings levels approached 
$60,000, and then increased. 
Nearly one-half of all workers 
earning $150,000 or more were 
self-employed. The pattern was 
similar among physicians, though 
the proportion was much higher at 
each level. Three out of four phy- 
sicians earning $150,000 or more 
were self-employed. 


These patterns affect the overall 
earnings distribution of paid work- 
ers and the self-employed. Com- 
pared with about one-third of paid 
workers, one-half of the self- 
employed had earnings of less than 
$20,000 in 1995 (Chart D). Only 
after $80,000 did the proportions 
of self-employed earners exceed 
those of employees. Compared 
with about 1% of all employees, 
some 5% of the self-employed 


Earnings of physicians 


Chart D: Physicians in higher income ranges were 
more likely to be self-employed. 
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earned $100,000 or more. Conse- 
quently, as opposed to a 2% 
difference in average earnings, a 
29% gap in median earnings 
existed between the self-employed 
and employees ($19,700 versus 
$27,800). 


In the case of physicians, the situ- 
ation was the reverse. In this pro- 
fession, self-employment generated 
a substantially higher level of earn- 
ings than did paid work. Com- 
pated with about one-third of 
physicians working as employees, 
overt one-half of self-employed 
physicians earned at least $100,000 
in 1995. Their average earnings 
($119,300) were 46% greater than 
those of their employee counter- 
parts ($82,000) and their median 
earnings were 82% greater 


($107,600 versus $59,000). 
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On the whole, average earnings 
of self-employed men were 7% 
less than those of male employees; 
self-employed women earned 16% 
less than female employees. In the 
case of physicians, both men and 
women who tan their own prac- 
tices earned significantly more than 
employees: 38% and 47%, respec- 
tively. 


Women earn less 
On the whole, average earnings of 
women in 1995 amounted to about 
63% of the average earnings of 
men.* This holds true for different 
groups. Female physicians earned, 
on average, 64.8% of male physi- 
cians’ earnings; other female univer- 
sity graduates earned 65.0% of their 
male counterparts’ earnings. Age 
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group (25 to 29) earned around 


Table 3: Women’s earnings standardized for 94% of that of their male counter- 

various factors, 1995 parts. However, because women’s 
a significant presence among univer- 
All Physi- Other All sity-educated workers is relatively 

earners cians graduates others recent, they are still concentrated in 

$ the younger, lower-earning groups. 

Thus, men account for a greater 

Actual oarrines ot eos Me Se proportion in the higher-earning 
age groups. This has a negative 

Average earnings of women effect on the overall average earn- 
Aa LEA TEE.) ings of women. Other things 
Age » (PAm;*YAf) 23,100 being equal, had female physicians 
Wweate and other university graduates had 
worked & (PWm,*YWs,) 24,000 the same age distribution as their 
Worked full/ male counterparts in 1995, their 
part time — ¥ (PFm;°YFfj) 26,000 average earnings would have been 
Weeks higher by 5% and 3%, respectively. 


and time 2) (PWFm;° YWFf)) 26,100 
Age, weeks : 
and time ¥ (PAWFm,-YAWFf,) 26,400 were due in part to work patterns. 


; 5 Overall, female earners put in 
Ratio of women’s to men’s earnings ; Elche 
etal 63.0 slightly fewer weeks but a signifi- 


Standardized TAG : : cantly greater proportion of them 
wotked part time. If they had had 


the same work patterns as their 
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Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


and work patterns accounted for a 
significant part of the disparity in 


2 H 3 3 
earnings by sex. Table 4: Ratio of women’s to men’s average annual and 


hourly earnings, 1995 

Although women made up 46% 
of all earners, they accounted for a All earners Physicians Other graduates All others 
relatively small proportion of 


: ; Annual Hourly Annual Hourly Annual Hourly Annual Hourly 
workers in the lower-earning pre- 


retirement age groups. This had a % 
favourable effect on their earnings SU ha ee ee ; Be 
(Table 3). Other things being equal, 25 to 29 76.6 97.6 99.7 
had women’s age distribution been e to oe a ie: 
? . to A : : ; : c 
the same as mens, theit employ. 40 to 44 62.0 80.5 6 84.5 
ment income would have been 45 to 49 60.6 77.4 ; 81.6 
slightly smaller (0.6%). 50 to 54 56.9 73.9 : 77.4 
55 to 59 56.3 74.6 : : : 75.8 


Except for two age groups—40 60 to 64 56.1 Wie : 78.6 
to 44 and 60 to 64—physicians 65 and over 55.5 82.1 : 70.6 
showed higher-than-average earn- Source: Census of Canada, 1996 
ings ratios in all age groups. In fact, 
female physicians in the youngest 
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Chart E: In 1995, more than half of all 
physicians earned $70,000 or more. 
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was much smaller (6%), reflecting 
the similarity in men’s and wom- 
en’s work patterns. 


On the whole, if both age and 
work patterns of female earners 25 
yeats and over had been identical 
to those of men in 1995, their 
average earnings would have been 
over 13% higher than their actual 
earnings. Average earnings of 
female physicians would have been 
13% higher and those of other 
female graduates, 16%. The over- 
all female-to-male earnings ratio 
would have been 72%, while that 


of physicians would have been 
73%, and that of other university 
graduates, 75%. 


Overall, compared with an 
annual eatnings tatio of 63%, 
women’s hourly earnings were 83% 
of men’s (Table 4). The corre- 
sponding figures for physicians 
were 65% and 80%, and for other 
university graduates, 65% and 84%. 
Furthermore, the ratio of female- 
to-male hourly earnings for physi- 
cians aged 25 to 29 was 108%, and 
for those aged 30 to 34, 99%. 


Similarly, average hourly earnings 
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of other women under 35 with a 
university degree were at par with 
those of their male counterparts. 
Overall, women’s fewer annual 
hours accounted for 53% of the 
difference between their average 
earnings and those of their male 
counterpatts.? In the case of phy- 
sicians, annual hours accounted for 
about 43% of the difference. 


Distribution of earnings 


About one-fifth (19%) of all per- 
sons 25 and over who worked in 
1995 reported total earnings of less 
than $10,000, and over one-half 
(56%) earned less than $30,000. 
Only one in 10 earned $60,000 or 


force, 


Workers who did not have a 
university degree (four out of five 
in 1995) earned considerably less 
(Chart E). Over 20% earned less 
than $10,000, 20% earned between 
$10,000 and $20,000, and another 
20% earned between $20,000 and 
$30,000. Less than 1% had earn- 
ings of $100,000 or mote. 


Those with a university degree 
other than in medicine were less 
concentrated at the lower end of 
the earnings scale. One-quarter 
had earnings of less than $20,000 
in 1995, and about one-third 
earned at least $50,000. Only 4% 
reported earnings of $100,000 ot 
more. 


In contrast, less than 10% of 
physicians reported earnings under 
$20,000. About 46% of all physi- 
cians earned at least $100,000 in 
1995, with 5% reporting earnings 
of $250,000 or more. 


Specialists earn more than 
other physicians 
A little over one-third of all physi- 
cians were specialists; the rest were 
general practitioners and family 
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Table 5: Average earnings of specialist and other physicians, 1995 


s.r e 
General practitioners and family physicians 


Specialist physicians 


Number Average earnings Number Average earnings 


Total 


Age 

25 to 29 

30 to 34 

35 to 39 

40 to 44 

45 to 49 

50 to 54 

55 to 59 

60 to 64 

65 and over 


Weeks worked 


tO} ds 
14 to 26 
27 to 39 
40 to 52 


Work intensity 
Mostly full time 


Both 
sexes 


21,565 15,585 


980 


380 
155 
550 


19,880 14,655 


19,900 14,760 
1,660 825 


Men Women 


140 
350 
265 
5,225 


5,140 
835 


Both 
sexes 


$ 
116,500 130,800 


37,800 39,400 
87,600 97,400 
116,000 132,700 
136,500 158,300 
135,500 154,300 


Men Women 


79,300 


35,900 
71,400 
86,300 
88,500 
90,900 


147,200 155,800 111,000 


139,200 147,400 
143,300 150,700 
93,300 96,100 


18,200 20,700 
35,500 39,500 
76,800 98,300 
122,600 135,800 


122,800 135,600 
41,900 45,800 


95,700 
80,100 
63,300 


14,000 
31,000 
53,200 
85,600 


86,100 
38,000 


Both 
sexes 


37,660 


34,760 


34,820 
2,840 


Men Women 


26,335 


24,735 


24,905 
1,430 


Both 
sexes 


$ 
98,700 109,200 


43,000 44,000 
83,100 93,500 
99,800 113,800 
107,900 121,300 
120,300 128,000 
120,200 128,400 
125,000 128,000 
107,000 110,700 
79,200 80,900 


22,600 21,700 
30,200 32,500 
50,900 58,000 
103,900 113,900 


103,100 113,000 
44,200 43,600 


Men Women 


Mostly part time 


Average annual 


hours 2,306 2,440 1,955 


Average hourly 


earnings 50.54 53.60 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


physicians (Table 5). Women accounted for 28% of 
specialists and a similar proportion of general practi- 


tioners (30%). 


Average earnings of specialists ($116,500) were 18% 
higher than those of general practitioners and family 
physicians ($98,700). The difference was greater for 
men than for women (20% and 7%, respectively). As 
a result, the ratio of female-to-male earnings among 
specialists was 61%, compared with 68% for general 
practitioners. On the basis of hourly earnings, the 
respective ratios were 76% and 83%. 


Although the relationship between earnings and age 
or sex was similar for both men and women, two 
points are noteworthy. First, both male and female 
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2,285 2,418 


40.57 43.18 45.17 37.54 


specialists aged 25 to 29 earned, on average, less than 
young general practitioners. Second, while male spe- 
cialists earned consistently more than general practi- 
tioners in all other age groups, the difference for 
female physicians showed considerable variation. 


Changes between 1980 and 1995 


Changes in overall economic activity as well as in 
workers’ characteristics affect earnings. The number 
of persons 25 years and over who worked and 
reported employment income increased by 33% 
between 1980 and 1995 (Table 6 and Table 1). This 
was consistent with the corresponding growth of 34% 
in population (men, 33% and women, 36%). 
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Table 6: Physicians and other earners by selected characteristics, 1980 


= Other university 
All earners Physicians ~~ graduates All others 


Both Both 


Both Bon 
_Men Women sexes Men Women _ sexes Men Women 


sexes | Men Women _ sexes 


000 =|. 000 000 
Total 9,105 5,516 3,589 39,680 33,175 6505 1,133 743 390 7,932 4,740 3,192 
25 to 29 1,791 1,012 780 6165 4210 1.955 Bi qou 154 oh 128) 4,509 |. 8540) 656 
30 to 34 1,626 963 663 6730 5170 1,560 Sea web vlh04 91835 778) M657 
35 to 39 1,300 776 524 6056 6076 975 195 135 60 1,099 636 463 
40 to 44 1,060 630 430 4620 4015 610 121 86 35 935 541 394 
45 to 49 962 588 374 4305 3870 435 84 59 24 874 525 349 
50 to 54 883 555 328 3745 3.395 350 68 48 20 812 504 308 
55 to 59 741 477 «264 3865 3260 275 53 41 13 684 433 250 
60 to 64 481 325 156 8120 1925 195 31 23 7 448 300 148 


65 and over 2,250 


2,405. 


155 24 AZ 4 2870 nO 67 


se years years 
Median age 39.3 40.1 38.3 408 425 33.8 35.1 36.3 33.3 40.1 40.9 39.1 


000 _ _ 000 000 
Weeks worked COs _ 
1 to 13 529 184 345 460 320 145 43 16 26 486 168 319 
14 to 26 786 371 415 1360 300 A415 79 35 43 706 335 371 
27 to 39 686 369 317s 1,250 800 445 79 38 41 607 331 276 


40 to 52 7,103 4,592 2,511 | 36,600 (81.170 5,430 933 654 280 G30) | 8.90/" rc,ceo 


Work intensity _ - 
Mostly full time 7,756 5,204 2,553 87,215 31,920 5295 1,014 707 306 6,706 4,464 2,241 
Mostly part time 1,348 312 1,036 24605 1,290 1,206 120 36 84 1,226 276 951 


Average earnings 1995 $ 1995 $ 1995 $ 1995 $ 

All ages 31,800 39,400 20,200 107,500116,100 63,600 47,300 55,300 32,000 29,300 36,400 18,700 
25 to 29 26,400 31,500 19,900 49,300 52,400 42,800 30,600 34,000 26,400 25,500 30,900 18,600 
30 to 34 31,700 39,100 20,800 89,200 98,400 58,500 42,800 49,300 31,500 29,000 36,400 18,700 
35 to 39 34,700 44,000 20,900 121,200130,500 72,900 52,700 60,800 34,500 31,000 39,700 19,000 
40 to 44 35,000 44,700 20,600 136,300 144,200 83,500 58,700 67,500 37,200 31,400 40,400 19,100 
45 to 49 35,200 44,400 20,600 140,000 146,300 84,000 63,000 72,800 38,800 32,000 40,500 19,200 
50 to 54 34,700 43,200 20,300 141,100145,800 95,900 64,400 74,300 40,000 31,700 39,600 19,000 
1548) 18) Ss) 33,000 40,400 19,600 128,000 130,600 96,600 64,300 72,400 39,000 30,000 36,700 18,500 
60 to 64 30,300 35,700 19,100 112,700 116,200 78,000 57,700 64,400 36,400 28,000 32,900 18,1 00 


65 and over 21,000 23,600 13,900 73,500 76,300 34,000 35,200 38,800 20,700 19,200 21,500 13,500 


Weeks worked 

Os 6,400 10,200 4,300 21,900 22,400 20,900 7,800 10,600 6,000 6,200 10,200 4,200 
14 to 26 13,900 18,700 9,500 28,200 30,800 23,400 16,900 20,000 14,400 13,500 18,500 8,900 
27 to 39 21,200 26,800 14,700 47,700 54,900 34,800 27,100 31,200 23,300 20,400 26,300 13,400 
40 to 52 36,800 43,200 24,900 113,600121,100 70,600 53,300 59,700 38,400 33,800 39,900 23,100 


Work intensity 

Mostly full time 35,200 40,700 24,200 111,600 118,500 69,500 50,900 57,000 36,900 32,400 37,500 22,300 
Mostly part time 12,400 18,400 10,500 46,700 55,200 37,900 16,300 21,400 14,100 11,900 17,800 10,200 
tn Ci nn oo a_i 


Source: Census of Canada, 1981 
Note: For comparable 1995 figures, see Tables 1 and 2. 


The number of male earners increased by 19%, While the total number of physicians increased by 
while that of female earners grew by 55%. The dif- 49%,° that of men in the profession did so by 26%, 
ference in the case of physicians was even greater. and that of women, by 166%. 


Le 
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Earnings of physicians 


Notes and definitions 


Earnings (employment income) are the sum of wages and 
salaries and net self-employment income from the opera- 
tion of a farm, business or professional practice owned and 
operated by the respondent. Self-employment income is 
calculated after business expenses but, as with wages and 
salaries, before income tax. 


Allincome figures are expressed in 1995 dollars, mean- 
ing that actual earnings for earlier years have been adjusted 
for changes in the Consumer Price Index. 


The 1980 Standard Occupational Classification, used in 
the 1981 Census, classified physicians and surgeons in a 
single group (3111). The 1991 Standard Occupational Clas- 
sification, used for data from the 1996 Census, classifies 
medical doctors into two groups: specialist physicians 
(D011) and general practitioners and family physicians 
(D012). For the most part, however, these are treated as a 
single group in order to facilitate comparisons. 


Paid workers work for others, while the self-employed 
work for themselves in an unincorporated farm, business ot 
professional practice, with or without paid help. Respond- 
ents who describe themselves as self-employed in an zucor- 
porated enterprise, though technically employees of the 
corporation, are more like the self-employed in their eco- 
nomic behaviour. Furthermore, they tend to own most of 
the capital invested in the enterprise. Their income is, there- 
fore, a mixture of returns to labour and capital. Accordingly, 


these persons ate classified here with the unincorporated self- 
employed. Finally, a small group designated as unpaid work- 
ers in a business owned and operated by a family member ts 
included in the totals but not discussed separately. 


Census respondents reported the number of weeks 
worked in the preceding calendar year and weekly hours 
worked in their job at the time of the census. Annual hours 
were estimated as a product of these two variables. 


Selection of universe 


Persons selected for this analysis were at least 25 at the time 
of the 1996 Census, had worked in 1995 and had reported 
employment income for that year. 


Of the 15 million persons who worked and reported 
earnings in 1995, about 2.4 million or 17% were aged 15 to 
24. Over 93% of these young earners were without a uni- 
versity degree. Only 1% of physicians fell into this age 
group. Their 1995 earnings, considerably lower than those 
of others in the profession, were probably casual earnings 
of medical students and trainees. Although their small pro- 
portion would not affect the overall average earnings of 
physicians, that of young earners overall, being much larger, 
would depress overall average earnings. This would distort 
comparisons. Accordingly, this age group was excluded 
from the analysis. 


As was pointed out earlier, these 
changes are a function of both the 
erowing participation of women in 
the labour force and their increas- 
ing level of education. For exam- 
ple, during the period under 
review, the number of male earn- 
ers with a university degree other 
than in medicine increased by 66%, 
while that of their female counter- 
parts grew by 169%. 


The age profile of earners also 
changed between 1980 and 1995. 
The changes in the number of earn- 
ers ranged from a decline of 8% in 
the youngest group to an increase 
of 81% in the group aged 40 to 44. 
In the case of physicians, the pro- 
portion of men declined among 
those under 35 and increased in all 
other age groups. Increases among 
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women in the profession ranged 
from 26% in the youngest group 
(25 to 29) to 411% in the 40-to-44 
years group. 


Significant changes occurred in 
the work patterns of earners. 
Among men, the proportion of 
earners working at least 40 weeks 
declined three percentage points; 
among women, it increased six 
points. In the case of physicians 
and other university graduates, 
work patterns changed little among 
men; however, the proportions of 
women working at least 40 weeks 
increased five and six percentage 
points, respectively. Furthermore, 
regardless of the number of weeks 
worked, the proportion of women 
working mostly full time also 
increased during the period. 


As a consequence of the reces- 
sion of the early 1980s, workers 25 
years and over lost 3.9% in real 
earnings between 1980 and 1985. 
They recovered 2.9% between 
1985 and 1990, only to lose it as a 
result of the early 1990s recession. 
Thus, overall real average earnings 
fell 4.0% between 1980 and 1995. 


Average earnings of men and 
women moved in opposite direc- 
tions (Statistics Canada, 1998). 
Over the 15-year period, men lost 
7% while women gained 15%. In 
contrast, although physicians’ aver- 
age earnings declined 2% over 15 
years, neither men nor women lost 
in real terms. Between 1980 and 
1995, male physicians actually 
gained 1%: their earnings moved 


from $116,100 to $117,200. Real 
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avetage earnings of female physi- 
cians increased by 19%: from 
$63,600 to $76,000. 


One reason for the different 
rates of change in earnings is the 
two groups’ different rates of 
growth. As noted earlier, the 
increase in the number of male phy- 
sicians was less than that of the 
overall population 25 years and 
overt, indicating a more or less nor- 
mal rate of entry and exit for men 
in the profession. In contrast, new 
female physicians did not just 
teplace those leaving, but were an 
addition to the profession. As they 
gained experience, their earnings 
increased. As a result, real average 
earnings of female physicians rose 
throughout the period under 
review. However, because they 
earned less than their male coun- 
terparts, their growing proportion 
(from 16% in 1980 to 29% in 
1995) depressed the overall aver- 
age earnings of physicians. 


The increasing proportion of 
female earners exerted a strong 
downward pressure on overall 
average employment income, 
especially in the case of workers 
with higher levels of education 
(Table 7). Other things being equal, 
if the sex composition of workers 
had not changed between 1980 and 
1995, overall average earnings 
would have increased by 3%, For 
both physicians and other univer- 
sity graduates, the effect would 
have been even greater (5% in each 
case), 


This was more than balanced by 
the effect of a maturing workforce, 
If the age distribution had not 
changed between 1980 and 1995, 
overall average earnings would 
have been 3% lower; in contrast, 
physicians and other university 
graduates would have seen 
increases of 5% and 8%. 


Changes in work patterns had a 
positive effect on women’s earn- 
ings and a negative effect on men’s. 
The overall net effect of such 
changes was tfelatively small 
(around 1%) except for university 
graduates other than in medicine 


(3%). 


Taken together, changes in sex, 
age and work profiles between 
1980 and 1995 had a positive 
effect on the earnings of physicians 
(0.4%) and other university gradu- 
ates (0.6%) and a negative effect on 
the earnings of others (-1.5%). 


Summary 


Compared with 46% of workers 
25 years and over in 1995, women 


Earnings of physicians 


accounted for 29% of physicians. 
Among the latter, women were 
concentrated in the lower age 
groups. So, while the overall 
median age of working men and 
women differed by less than a year, 
female physicians were about eight 
years younger than their male coun- 
terparts. 


In general, women worked 
fewer weeks than men, and a larger 
proportion worked part time. 
This pattern prevailed among phy- 
sicians, although both men and 
women in this profession worked 
more weeks and longer hours than 
other workers. Overall, men 
worked 1,805 hours and women, 
1,377; physicians worked 2,426 
hours and 1,970, respectively. 


LLL A 


Table 7: Effect on earnings of changes in earners’ 
characteristics, 1980-1995 


RS STEPS DS FTL AEP CE EE TIE EES SE EE LE ELLE ERD 


Actual 1995 earnings 


Standardized by 
Sex & (PS;*YS;)) 
Age 2 (PAj*YAj) 
Sex and 
age a, (PSA;*YSA)) 
Weeks 
worked 


Worked full/ 
part time 


Weeks and 
time 2 (PWF;* YWF) 


Sex, age, 
weeks and 
time 


= (PW)*YW;) 


P = Proportion of earners in 1980 
in category i 

Y = Average earnings in 1995 in 
category j 

S = Male and female earners 

A= Earners in age category i 

SA = Male and female earners in age 

category i 
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earners 


30,600 


31,400 
29,600 


30,500 
30,500 
31,000 


30,800 


by (PSAWF;* YSAWF,) 30,900 
Source: Census of Canada, 1981 and 1996 


W = Earners in “weeks worked” category i 
F = Full-and part-time earners 
WF = Full-and part-time earners in “weeks 


All Physi- 
cians 


$ 
105,200 


Other All 
graduates others 


43,200 27,200 


110,500 
99,900 


45,300 
39,800 


27,900 
26,500 


104,600 41,700 27,200 


105,400 41,700 27,200 


106,100 44,800 27,500 


106,100 44,600 27,400 


104,800 43,000 27,600 


worked” category ij 


SAWF = Earners in category i of sex-age- 


weeks-full/part-time 
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Earnings of physicians 


Compared with 14% of all earners, 62% of physicians 
were self-employed. 


At $105,200, physicians earned 244% more than the 
overall average of $30,600 in 1995, and 143% more 
than workers with a university degree in a discipline 
other than medicine. Longer work hours accounted 
for about 17% of the difference between physicians’ 
average and overall earnings. On the whole, self- 
employed workers earned 2% less than paid workers; 
among physicians, those with their own practice earned 
46% more than others. 


While 56% of all workers earned less than $30,000 
in 1995, less than 2% earned $100,000 or more. Com- 
parable proportions for physicians were 13% and 
46%, with 5% reporting earnings of at least $250,000. 


A little over one-third of all physicians were spe- 
cialists, whose average earnings were 18% higher than 
those of general practitioners and family physicians 
($116,500 versus $98,700). 


Overall, the ratio of female-to-male average earn- 
ings was 63%; the comparable ratio for physicians was 
65%. If women had had the same age and work pat- 
terns as men, ratios would have been 72% and 73%, 
respectively. The ratio of average hourly earnings over- 
all was 83%. In the case of physicians, it was 80%. 
Little difference existed in average earnings per hour 
for those under age 35. 


Between 1980 and 1995, the number of earners 
aged 25 and over increased by 33%: men by 19% and 
women by 55%. The number of physicians increased 
by 49%: men 26%, women 166%. 


As a result of the recessions of the early eighties and 
nineties, real average earnings fell 4% between 1980 
and 1995. Male earners lost 7% but female earners 
gained 15%. In the case of physicians, men and 
women gained, respectively, 1% and 19%. However, 
overall average earnings of physicians declined 2%. 
This was because of the extraordinary growth in the 
number of young female physicians. Their lower earn- 
ings depressed the profession’s average. At the same 
time, a maturing workforce had a positive effect on 
earnings. If the sex composition and age and work 
profiles of workers had not changed between 1980 
and 1995, average earnings of physicians and other uni- 
versity graduates in 1995 would have been slightly 
lower and those of all other workers, 1% higher. 
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# Notes 


1 In fact, the number of young (15 to 24 years) female 
earners in 1995 exceeded that of young male earners. 


2 This is estimated by using the following formula: 


coefficient of variation (CV) = J=P,(Y,-Y)?/Y 
where P is the proportion of earners in the ith age group in 
a category, Y, equals their average earnings and Y is the overall 
average earnings of the category. The CV of average earnings 
by age for physicians (24.6%) and other university graduates 
(22.2%) was twice that for other earners (12.7%). 


3 See Notes and definitions. 


4 Most published statistics relating to female-to-male 
income ratios are restricted to persons who work 49 to 52 
weeks, mostly full time. However, this section covers all 
earners 25 years and over; the effect of differences in work 
activity is estimated separately. 


5 The proportion, P, of the earnings difference ascribed to 
the difference in hours was calculated as follows: 


7) 
Paws aw 


where Y, and Y, are the average earnings of women and men 
and H, and H, are their annual work hours. 


6 Overall, there was one physician aged 25 or over for every 
613 Canadians in 1981. By 1996, this had changed to one 
physician for every 487 Canadians. 
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Exports, GDP and jobs 


Grant Cameron 


he share of exports in aggregate demand 
began rising in the 1970s, after hovering around 
20% during the 1950s and 1960s. However, the 
increase in the share of exports in GDP has been 
exceptionally high in the 1990s; after averaging about 
25% in the five years leading up to the Canada-U.S. 
Free Trade Agreement, exports as a proportion of 
nominal GDP (that is, unadjusted for price changes) 
soated above 40% by 1998, the highest of any G7 
nation.’ Imports have mirrored the trend in exports, 
with trade across the U.S. border being the driving 
force for both. 


This article attempts to explore the issue of goods 
moving back and forth across the border at various 
stages of processing. If this has increased in recent 
years, it will have increased the measured rate of 
export growth without a corresponding full increase 
in the economic effects of those exports. Since the 
Auto Pact of 1965, much of the increased flow of 
auto goods across the border can be attributed to parts 
used in assembly and then re-exported. With free trade 
and globalization, is this type of production process 
spreading to other industries and inflating trade flows 
relative to their actual contribution to the economy? 
And if imports are rising almost as fast as exports, 
what is the net benefit of trade to Canada? 


This paper uses Statistics Canada’s Input-Output 
tables to examine various aspects of imports and 
employment embodied in exports over the 1986-to- 
1995 period. It determines the value added to GDP 
embedded in the exports of over 550 specific com- 
modities. Value added is the net contribution to out- 
put by an industry, after all the intermediate inputs 
from other industries are subtracted from its gross 
output. Because all inputs are tracked to their origin, 


Adapted from an article in Canadian Economic Observer 
(Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-010-XPB) 12, no. 11 
(November 1999). Grant Cameron is with the Input-Output 
Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-3764 or 


camegra@statcan.ca. 
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the tables capture the direct and indirect contributions 
of various industries to exports. The value of the 
imports in these exports is the difference between the 
total value of the exports and the domestic GDP 
content. The GDP in exports can then be compared 
with total GDP to determine the degree to which 
Canadian incomes are dependent on foreign markets. 


Consider automotive exports. The total GDP 
embodied in these trade flows includes the incomes 
earned in the automobile industry as a result of its 
exports (direct) plus the incomes earned in all other 
industries to the degree that their outputs support the 
production of automobiles destined abroad (indirect). 
The indirect effect includes all upstream activities; for 
example, it captures the incomes earned in mining the 
iron ore that ultimately finds its way into the chassis of 
exported cars. 


In the first half of this decade, the share of exports 
in GDP rose from 25% to 38%. However, over one- 
third of this increase reflects the rising import content 


Chart A: The share of GDP earned from 
exports rose steadily in the early 1990s. 


Share of GDP (% ) 


Total exports 


Value-added exports 


Difference 


1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


Source: Input-Output Division 
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Exports, GDP and jobs 


assembled computers) and electronic equipment 


Chart B: Imports comprised almost one-third (largely computer parts). These goods, with an import 
of the total value of exports in 1995. content averaging nearly 50%, accounted for 10% of 

all exports in 1995, up from 7% in 1986. The import 

Import content of exports (%) content of the computer-driven components was 
34 especially large, up 20 percentage points in less than a 
decade. This reflects the adoption of new production 

oe processes, especially the use of imported parts in plants 
30 that have a mandate for global production for certain 


se product lines from their parent company. 


The specialization of labour implicit in these trade 
flows is also a key to understanding the role of 
24 exports in generating economic growth. Over the long 
99 aot a. run, export and import flows tend to track each other 

1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 closely, leaving the share of net exports in GDP hov- 
ering around zero (Chart D). In fact, net exports have 
usually been noticeably greater than zero only in times 
of economic distress, such as the 1930s and the 


26 


Source: Input-Output Division 


in exports: excluding this, the value- 


added contribution of exports to Chart C: The top three export commodities had an import 
GDP still rose, but from its low of content around 50% in 1995. 
19% in 1991 to 26% in 1995, com- 
pared with its previous high of 22% i928 
in 1986 (Chart A). expat 
share (%) Import content 
The difference reflects increasing Motor vehicles and parts 23.4 
specialization in many industries. Machinery and equipment 5.4 
For example, the auto industry has Electronic equipment 4.4 EEE 
long used many plants on both Other manufactured goods 2.22 ee 
sides of the border to produce Textiles and clothing 1.5 
parts, which are then shipped to Leather and plastics 1.6 


one central plant for assembly, 
from which the finished vehicles 
are sent across North America. The 
import content of exports rose 


steadily between 1987 and 1995: Lumber, wood and furniture 13.6 - : mH 1086 


from 25% to 32% (Chart B).’ 


Increases in the import content 
of exports are evident for almost 
all export commodities. Seventeen 
of twenty export commodity 
groups saw their import content 


rise between 1986 and 1995—the Business and computer services 2.6 
Finance, insurance and realestate 2.3 


only exceptions were mining, 
tobacco and other manufactured 
goods (Chart C). Moreover, the 
increase was strongest where 
export growth was strongest— 
machinery and equipment (mostly 


Petroleum andcoal 2.2 ESS SO Gas 


Printing and publishing 0.4 


Forestry and fishing 0.2 


Transportation and communications 4.2 


Other goods andservices 7.0 PES°°0 GE 


Metals 7.5 


Chemicals 4.3 
Food 3.6 


Agriculture 2.9 £ oe 1995 


Mining 
Tobacco 0.1 


Source: Input-Output Division 
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Chart D: The share of net exports in GDP 
hovers around zero. 


Share of GDP (%) 


Sip 
Net exports of goods and services 


Current account balance 


i it i all 1 I ! i J 


0 
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Source: Input-Output Division 


cyclical slowdowns in 1970 and 1982. Even then, the 
positive current account balance resulted from plung- 
ing domestic demand for imports, not from strength 
in exports.° 


The importance of trade to the economy does not 
come from an excess of exports over imports; rather, 
it is from the productivity gains that accrue with 
increased specialization. In 1995, the value-added 


Ee 


Chart E: GDP per worker is nearly 
one-third higher in the export sector. 
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Source: Input-Output Division 
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Exports, GDP and jobs 


output per worker was nearly one-third higher in the 
export sector than in the overall economy (Chart EF). 
(The largest GDP per employee was in capital- 
intensive resources such as mining, chemicals, petro- 
leum and lumber. With capital use factored in, how- 
ever, their total multifactor productivity may not have 
been as high.) Moreover, this gap grew nearly 10 per- 
centage points after 1991. As more resources are 
shifted to industries with above-average labour 
productivity (and incomes), overall GDP may rise. 
However, it is difficult to quantify this process, as the 
incremental changes to production occur at a highly 
detailed level, and because it is impossible to sort out 
other factors, notably technological change. 


The total (direct plus indirect) number of jobs 
embodied in exports can be estimated in a similar fash- 
ion. It is derived by applying the industry-specific 
labour/output ratio (typically used in the calculation 
of labour productivity) to the direct and indirect levels 
of gross outputs in the corresponding industries. 


Because of its high capital-intensity, output per 
employee is higher in the export sector, and its contri- 
bution to overall employment is less than to GDP. In 
1995, 21% of all jobs, versus 26% of output, were 
directly or indirectly derived from exports. The gap 
between these shares had risen slightly since the start 
of the decade, reflecting the gains in output per 
employee in export industries. 


@ Notes 


1 The share analysis of aggregate demand is in current 
dollars so that relative price shifts do not distort the data. 
Computer prices, for example, plunged over 50% between 
1992 and 1995, so their share of the economy in constant 
dollars will change radically the next time the National 
Accounts base year is updated, making any analysis based on 
1992 much less meaningful. 


2 Itwas unusually high at 28% in 1986, when the collapse 
in oil prices boosted auto sales to a record that still stands. 
This industry has the highest import content. 


3 Furthermore, developments in the current account often 
trigger changes in the capital account that may offset some or 
all of the current account effects. This is because deficits have 
to be financed and surpluses recycled abroad. These mecha- 
nisms ate beyond the scope of this article. 
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What’s new? 


Recent reports and studies 


lM UPCOMING RELEASE 


H Survey of Household Spending 


The Public Use Microdata File (Catalogue no. 
62M0004XCB, $3,000) for the new Survey of 
Household Spending will be released soon. It 
will include 1997 data for household spending, 
household and dwelling characteristics and 
household facilities and equipment from the over 
18,000 households in the sample. All records 
have been thoroughly screened to ensure the 
anonymity of respondents. Public-use microdata 
files for previous Family Expenditure Surveys 
ate also available for the following years: 1969, 
LOT Ss L982 O84 19862 A990 9eh992" andi 1996: 
Public-use microdata files for previous Household 
Facilities and Equipment Surveys are available 
for 1982 and every survey year since 1984. 


For more information or to order, contact 
Client Services, Income Statistics Division, at 
(613), 19512/355 0r 11888. 2977-73555) tax 2x16 1) 
951-3012; income@statcan.ca. 


M@ JUST RELEASED 


M@ Manufacturing industries 


The latest publication based on the Annual Survey 
of Manufactures is now available. This survey 
collects information for approximately 35,000 
manufacturing establishments grouped into 236 
industries. The data provide a measure of manu- 
facturing production and an indication of the 
well-being of each industry and its contribution 
to the economy. 
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The publication includes an analysis of the 
manufacturing industry and a feature article titled 
“The importance of exporters for Canadian 
manufacturers: A focus on small- and medium- 
sized establishments.” It also includes tables on 
principal statistics (notably shipments, materials 
purchased and labour data) by industry, as well 
as tables of historical data (1970-1997), size 
ranking and establishment counts by employment 
Size: 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada: National and 
Provincial Areas, 1997 (Catalogue no. 31-203-XPB, 
$68) is now available. The data are also available 
electronically on demand. For more information, 
contact Jean-Marie Houle, Manufacturing, Con- 
struction and Energy Division, at (613) 951-9497; 
fax: (613) 951-3522; manufact@statcan.ca. 


— Government expenditures on culture 


In 1997-98, total spending on culture by all three 
levels of government was $5.56 billion, down 
2% from the previous year, and 5% lower than 
the peak in 1992-93. If inflation is taken into 
account, 1997-98 represents the eighth straight 
year that total government spending on culture 
has declined. 


Municipalities continued to increase cultural 
spending, allocating $1.48 billion in the 1997 
calendar year, up 3% from the previous year. 
Federal cultural outlays were down 4% to $2.67 
billion in 1997-98, while provincial and territorial 
cultural spending fell just under 1% to $1.72 
billion. 
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Selected data from the Government Expen- 
ditures on Culture Survey are available in table 
format (Catalogue no. 87F0001XPB, $50). Data 
from this survey ate also available by province 
and territory. Users may request special tabula- 
tions on a cost-recovery basis. 


For more information, ot to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Norman 
Verma, Culture, Tourism and the Centre for 
Education Statistics, at (613) 951-6863; fax: (613) 
951-9040; vermnor@statcan.ca. 


@ Health of Canadians 


The Statistical Report on the Health of Canadians 
was officially released by the federal, provincial 
and territorial ministers of health at a conference 
in Charlottetown, september 16571999. 


The report draws primarily on results from 
the National Population Health Survey, as well 
as sources such as the National Longitudinal 
Survey on Children and Youth. 


A section on health determinants explores social, 
economic and physical environments, health 
services, personal resources and coping, health 
knowledge, and lifestyle behaviours. A second 
section on health status examines individual well- 
being, general health and function, injuries, 
conditions and diseases, and death. 


The Statistical Report on the Health of Canadians, 
1999 (Catalogue no. 82-570-XIE) is now available 
free of charge on Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.ca) under “Products and services,” 
then “Downloadable publications (free),” then 
“Health.” For more information, contact Larry 
Swain, Health Statistics Division, at (613) 951- 
8569; larry.swain@statcan.ca. For print copies of 
this report, call (613) 954-5995. 
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BM Seniors in Canada 


In 1998, an estimated 3.7 million Canadians were 
azed.65 and. overt, a 5/% increase from 1981. 
Seniors made up 12% of the total population in 
1998, up from 10% in 1981 and just 5% in 
1921. This population is expected to grow even 
more rapidly during the next several decades, 
particularly once baby boomers start turning 65 
around 2011. By 2041, a projected 23% of the 
population will be 65 and over. 


UMeaslatest, editions of a report one seniors 
provides a comprehensive statistical profile of 
the population aged 65 and over, with details 
on family status and living arrangements, housing, 
health, education, income, and work and leisure 
patterns. 


This 130-page publication was prepared, in 
part, to provide a database on seniors for the 
current International Year of Older Persons. 


A Portrait of Seniors in Canada (third edition) 
(Catalogue no. 89-519-XPE, $45) is now available. 
Fot mote information on this report, or to 
enquire about concepts, methods or data quality, 
contact Colin Lindsay, Housing, Family and Social 
Statistics Division, at (613) 951-2603; fax: (613) 
951-0387; lindcol@statcan.ca. 


@ A statistical profile of Canadian 
communities (enhanced version) 


Since its release in November 1998, “A statistical 
profile of Canadian communities” has been one 
of the most popular components of Statistics 
Canada’s website. It offers a wealth of statistical 
information free of charge for close to 6,000 
Canadian cities, towns, villages, and Aboriginal 
communities. A simple mapping feature allows 
usets to pinpoint the community they are 
interested in. Information is given for four major 
topics: population, education, income and work, 
and families and dwellings. 


The enhanced version adds another topic to 
the list: health. Under this section will be found 
the number of births and deaths in 1996 for 
every community. 
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Data will now also be available for large and 
not-so-large metropolitan areas—census metro- 
politan areas (CMAs) and census agglomerations 


(CAs). 


Users can try the new enhanced version of 
“A statistical profile of Canadian communities” 
by accessing the “Census,” “Education resources,” 
or “Canadian statistics” module on the Statistics 
Canada website at www.statcan.ca. For more 
information, contact the nearest Statistics Canada 
Regional Reference Centre. 


@ Newsletter on business and trade 


Insights on... is a newsletter on trends in business 
and trade. It documents developments in 
Canadian industry and shows how businesses are 
responding to new challenges and opportunities. 
It also includes information on new products 
and services about businesses and industry 
available from Statistics Canada. 


The September 1999 issue includes the article 
“Aboriginal entrepreneurs in Canada—progress 
and prospects,” which was compiled and recently 
published by Industry Canada using Statistics 
Canada data. 


Insights on... (Catalogue no. 61F0019XIE, free) 
is now available on the Internet (www.statcan.ca) 
or on paper (Catalogue no. 61F0019XPE, $40/ 
$100). 


To order, or for more information on this 
publication, contact Jamie Brunet, Small Business 
and Special Surveys Division, at (613) 951-6684; 
fax: (613) 951-1572; jamie.brunet@statcan.ca. 


@ Computer technology in schools 


The majority of Canadian schools are connected 
to the Internet for educational purposes, according 
to a new survey on computer technology in the 
classrooms. The survey showed that despite some 
major strides, education systems face significant 
challenges as they attempt to take fuller advantage 
of new technologies. 


At the time of this survey, more than 9 out 
of 10 students at the elementary, intermediate 
and secondary levels in Canada attended schools 
that had access to the Internet for educational 
purposes. 
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Data were drawn from the Second International 
Technology in Education Study (SITES), con- 
ducted in January and February 1999 in 30 nations, 
including Canada. This survey was designed to 
profile the use of new information and commu- 
nication technology in elementary and secondary 
schools. Data are available by province and 
selected school type: those with Grade 5 (most 
elementary schools); those with Grade 9 orf 
secondary III (most intermediate and junior high 
schools); and those with the last year of secondary 
(most high schools). 


A more detailed publication, which will include 
a comprehensive series of statistical tables resulting 


from SITES, will be released early in 2000. 


For, tables, ,ot,. general inquities,contact 
Sharon-Anne Borde at (613) 951-1503; fax: (613) 
951-9040; bordsha@statcan.ca. For more infor- 
mation, or to enquire about concepts, methods 
or data quality, contact Raynald Lortie, Centre 
for “Education Statistics;'“at (613) "Iat-lo2a 
lortray@statcan.ca or Nanci Comtois at (613) 
951-1740; comtnan@statcan.ca. 


@ The new E-STAT 


The 1999 edition of E-STAT is now available. 
Since 1992, this interactive learning tool has 
continually evolved to meet the changing needs 
of the education sector. The 1999 edition contains 
the latest data from the 1996 Census and a wide 
range of previous censuses, as well as updates 
from the CANSIM (Statistics Canada’s Canadian 
Socio-economic Information Management System) 
database. 


E-STAT 1999 also incorporates a number of 
features designed to make it more user friendly. 
Features include a quick user guide, a teachers 
handbook and lesson plans/teaching activities 
written by educators for educators. 


E-STAT brings current statistical and demo- 
graphic data about Canada into the classroom. 
Students learn how to develop critical thinking 
skills and to transform data into colourful, easy- 
to-read graphs and maps. 
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The Internet (Catalogue no. 10F0174XIB) 
and the CD-ROM Windows (Catalogue no. 
10F0174XCB) versions of E-STAT are now 
available. For more information or to order, 
contact the nearest Statistics Canada Regional 
Reference Centre or consult Statistics Canada’s 
website (www.statcan.ca) under “Education 
resources.” 


M@ WHAT’S NEW IN INCOME 
STATISTICS? 


M Earnings of two-partner families 


The final Survey of Consumer Finances repott, 
Characteristics of Dual-earner Families in 1997, is 
now available. This publication presents the latest 
profile of two-partner families, according to the 
earnings status of each spouse. 


It includes distributions, estimated numbers 
and avetage incomes for 1967 to 1997. Tabula- 
tions for 1997 provide average family income 
by province of residence, composition of family 
income by source, distributions of families by 
characteristics of spouses (such as age, education, 
immigration status, mother tongue, and presence 
of children) and distributions, spousal earnings 
and average family income by earnings groups, 
work and unemployment experience, job tenure 
and occupation of spouses. 


Historical data on average income of two- 
partner families by earnings status of spouses 
ate available free on Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.ca). The menu path is “Canadian 
statistics,” then “The people—Families, households 
and housing” followed by “Income.” 


Characteristics of Dual-earner Families in 1997 
(Catalogue no. 13-215-XIB, $21) is now available. 


M SLID, 1993-1997 


The longitudinal Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID) builds a picture of Canadians’ 
jobs, income changes and family events over time. 
The same people are interviewed from one year 
to the next to capture both personal and labour 
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matket changes. About 35,000 people of all 
ages were selected in 1993 and interviewed each 
year from 1994 to 1997 to gather information 
on their demographic characteristics, family income 
and labour market activities. In 1996, an additional 
35,000 individuals joined the sample. 


Previous SLID data and analyses were released 
in April 1996 (Life events: How families change); 
June 1996 (Transitions in the labour force); July 
1997 (Crossing the low-income line); June 1998 
(Moving out of low paid work) and March 1999 
(Encountering low income). Many other studies 
have been conducted using SLID data. Results 
from the fifth wave are now available through 
custom tabulations, and show labour market and 
family experiences covering a five-year period 
fromyd IO 3utoi1997. 


— Food Expenditure Survey 


Are you interested in doing in-depth analysis of 
the food spending patterns of Canadian 
households? For example, do you need to know 
what proportion of the budget is spent on various 
food categories by different types of households? 
Or which households purchase meals in restaurants 
and what kind of restaurants they favour? 


The microdata file from the 1996 Food Expen- 
diture Survey gives data users access to hundreds 
of detailed variables about food spending, the 
quantity of food purchased, and the type of store 
or restaurant where purchases occurred. Also 
included are several household demographic 
variables. 


The public-use microdata file for the 1996 
Food Expenditure Survey (Catalogue no. 
62M0002XDB, $1,500) is now available. Similar 
files based on the 1984, 1986, 1990 and 1992 
sutveys ate also available. Analytical highlights 
are presented in Family Food Expenditure in Canada 
(Catalogue no. 62-554-XPB, $52). 
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@ Dwelling characteristics and household 
equipment 


Standard data tables on the dwelling characteristics 
and household equipment of households in 1997 
are now available. The dwelling characteristics 
include the type of dwelling, whether repairs 
are needed, tenure (owned or rented), year of 
move, period of construction, number of rooms 
and bathrooms, and the age and type of heating 
equipment and fuel used. The household equip- 
ment includes a variety of household appliances, 
communications and entertainment equipment, 
and the number of vehicles owned. 


The data are from the Survey of Household 
Spending which, starting with 1998 data, replaces 
the Household Facilities and Equipment Survey 
(conducted for the last time in 1997). The Survey 
of Household Spending also collects data about 
the complete range of household spending on 
consumer goods and services. 


Five standard tables for dwelling characteristics 
and household equipment are now available for 
$125 each: for Canada, provinces and territories, 
and selected metropolitan areas (Catalogue no. 
62F0041XDB); by household income quintile 
(Catalogue no. 62F0042XDB); by housing tenure 
(Catalogue no. 62F0043XDB); by household type 
(Catalogue no. 62F0044XDB) and by size of 
area of residence (Catalogue no. 62F0045XDB). 
Similar tables based on expenditure data from 
the same sutvey are also available. 


For more information about these surveys and 
related products and services, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Client 
Services, Income Statistics Division, at (613) 
DS tay SS OMO LRT OOO OT DO tax (OL Dole oOie: 


income@statcan.ca. 
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M UPCOMING CONFERENCE 


M Statistics Canada, Economic Conference 
2000: Expanding Horizons: Canada in an 
International Context 
May 15-16, 2000, Ottawa 


While Canada’s has always been an open economy, 
it is now mote extensively and intricately linked 
to the rest of the world. Attention is drawn 
mote than ever to how Canadian markets, 
programs and institutions compare with those 
of other countries. Statistics Canada’s annual 
economic conference, to be held at the Ottawa 
Congress Centre, provides a forum for the 
exchange of empirical research by business, 
government, research centres and labour. 


Speakers will address plenary sessions, 
comparing Canadian situations with those of other 
countries, and will speak on issues arising from 
international flows of all kinds. Topics will include 
income distributions, literacy levels, labour 
compensation, productivity, trends in self- 
employment, technological investment by industry, 
effect “of €-commerce;,’ effect“ of emerging 
technologies on transportation, “brain drain and 
gain,” and immigrant entrepreneurs. 


For more information, contact Jocelyne Lepage, 
Conference Co-ordinator, at (613) 951-1135; fax: 
(613) 951-4179; lepajoc@statcan.ca; or visit our 
website at www.statcan.ca/english/conferences/ 
economic2000. 
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Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722 or bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 

Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Customer Services 

(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Richard Vincent 

(613) 951-4070 


Business Conditions Survey of Manu- 
facturing Industries 

Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: Claude Robillard 

(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Abdul Rashid 
(613) 951-6897 


Employment and income 


sutveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Nathalie Caron 
(613) 951-4168 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
(replaces Household Facilities and 
Equipment Survey and Family 
Expenditure Survey) 

Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General Social Survey 
Education, work, and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Thomas Dufour 
(613) 951-2088 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Cathy Oikawa 

(613) 951-3103 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Bill Magnus 
(613) 951-4577 
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South of the Border—Graduates from the Class of 95 Who Moved to the United States 


Concern over the movement of skilled workers to 
the United States is not new. For a variety of reasons, 
however, the issue of the “brain drain” to the south 
has been receiving a great deal of attention in the late 
1990s. The demand for highly educated and skilled 
workers on both sides of the border has grown 
considerably, especially in the thriving U.S. economy. 


The period of fiscal restraint that characterized 
much of the mid- to late-1990s in Canada may also 


have encouraged some people—nurses, for 
example—to look south for opportunities. In 
addition, the North American Free Trade Agreement 
has provided a mechanism for many Canadians to 
enter the United States as temporary workers. Also, 
some have argued that current differences in personal 
income tax and currency exchange rates have made 
this option more attractive to Canadians. 


Flow of postsecondary graduates from the class of 1995 


ler 300, 000 people recited fons 4e 
Canedlil as postsecondary institution in, hog 


Just over 4,600 graduates — out. 899 graduates 
(1.5% of the class of 1995) Ye of those who 
moved to the United States moved south) 
between graduation | were back i in Canada 
and summer 1997 a by the 'time of the 


hr, on survey i in March 1999 
57% ‘Main reasoit for moving to © 
as ‘the United States: 


Marriage/ 
relationship 


Work Education 


Source: Survey of 1995 Graduates Who Moved to the 
United States 


The movement of 1995 graduates to the United States 
was felatively small. Only 1.5% of the more than 
300,000 men and women who graduated from a 
Canadian postsecondary institution in 1995 moved to 
the United States between graduation and the summer 
of 1997, 


In addition to economic forces, social factors played 
a compelling role in motivating some people to move. 
Mote than half the 1995 graduates who relocated 
(57%) did so mainly for work, and another 23% for 
education purposes. But about 17%, the majority of 
whom were women, relocated for marriage or 
relationships. 


By March 1999, about 830 or 18% of the graduates 
had returned to Canada. Of these, one-half (52%) 
reported having done so for work-related reasons. 
Another 38% moved back for marriage or relationship 
reasons, ot other family-related reasons. 
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Graduates who moved to the United States, by sex and level of study 


{| Men 


: Women 


9 UH 
Total 


Master’s PhD 


Source: Survey of 1995 Graduates Who Moved to the 


United States 


Just over 4,600 graduates of the Class of 1995 moved 
to the United States between graduation in 1995 and 
the summer of 1997. Women accounted for one-half 
of these graduates (and 57% of those who remained 
in Canada). However, when health graduates 
(primarily female nurses) are excluded, the majority of 
those who relocated were men (62%). 


Among the graduates who moved, women and 
men wete mote or less equally represented at the 
college level (53% and 47%, respectively) and at the 
bachelor’s level (52% and 48%). However, men were 
more strongly represented at the master’s and PhD 
levels: 58% and 76%. 


Distribution of 1995 university graduates, by field of study 
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(_] Moved to the United States 


Health professions 


Engineering and 
applied sciences 


Social sciences 


Mathematics and 
physical sciences 


Agricultural and 
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Humanities 


Education 


Commerce fF 


Remained in Canada 


Sources: Survey of 1995 Graduates Who Moved to the 
United States and 1997 National Survey of 1995 


Graduates 
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Health graduates represented 20% of all university 
graduates who moved to the United States but only 
8% of those who remained in Canada. Graduates in 
engineering and applied sciences were the next largest 
group of graduates who moved (13%). They 
accounted for just 7% of those who stayed in Canada. 
Social sciences graduates accounted for another 13% 
of graduates on the move and 24% of those who 
remained. 


Of the engineering and applied sciences graduates 
who moved to the United States, 93% were men. Men 
also accounted for 72% of mathematics and physical 
sciences graduates who moved. Women, however, 
made up 82% of university health graduates on the 
move. These percentages were similar to, though 
slightly higher than, those observed for graduates who 
stayed in Canada. 


Most (54%) of the co//ege graduates (not shown in 
chart) who moved were in health-related fields of 
study. Some 71% of these wete women. Only 15% 
of the graduates who stayed in Canada were health 
graduates from college programs. The majority of 
health graduates who moved were nutses. 
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Factors that drew graduates south 
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Source: Survey of 1995 Graduates Who Moved to the 
United States 


Although men and women were equally likely to have 
moved for work-related reasons, most who moved 
because of education were men (84%). (Men accounted 
for 51% of the 1996-97 enrolments in Canadian 
universities.)' Meanwhile, women accounted for most 
(86%) of those who reported moving for marriage or 
relationship reasons. 


Both PhD and college graduates were most likely to 
have moved for work-related reasons: some 80% of 
both categories did so. In contrast, only 43% of those 
with bachelor’s degrees, the most numerous group of 
1995 graduates on the move, relocated because of work. 
One-third of the bachelor’s graduates (33%) moved for 
education-related reasons. Another 22% did so for 
marriage or relationship reasons. 


1 This information is from Statistics Canada’s Centre for 
Education Statistics. 


So 


Note: Multiple responses were allowed. 


Graduates who reported work as their main reason 
for moving to the United States were asked a more 
detailed question about the factors that had attracted 
them. Opportunity was the most common theme. Greater 
availability of jobs in a particular field or industry was 
cited by 44%. In addition, 35% mentioned greater 
availability of jobs in general, while 21% noted the chance 
to gain or develop skills and 16% cited better career 
advancement opportunities. 


Better compensation was another theme. Some 39% 
mentioned higher salaries in the United States. Also, 11% 
noted that better employment benefits had drawn them 
south. 


Only an insignificant proportion of graduates explicitly 
mentioned /ower taxes as a factor in their decision to move. 
This consideration may have been implicit in the 
discussion of higher salaries, however. Also, differences 
in Canadian and U.S. personal income tax rates tend to 
be smaller at lower income levels. At this early stage in 
their careers, many of these graduates may have been most 
concerned with finding an opportunity in their field. 
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Occupations of graduates 
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Source: Survey of 1995 Graduates Who Moved to the United States 


Graduates with jobs waiting for them tended to have 
found different lines of work. For example, they were 
far less likely to remain in business, finance and 
administration occupations or in sales and service jobs. 


Instead, they became even mote concentrated in health 
occupations (36%), natural and applied sciences (26%), 
and social science, education, government and religion 


(19%). 


Annual earnings of working graduates 
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Source: Survey of 1995 Graduates Who Moved to the United States 


Graduates with prearranged jobs also earned higher 
salaries than they had in Canada. A markedly smaller 
proportion earned under $30,000 (12% versus 56%). 
At the higher end of the pay scale, nearly two-thirds 
(63%) earned $40,000 or more upon arrival in the 


United States. Only 15% had done so while employed 
ine Canada, “lorseme extent, this may retlect-a 
predictable shift from transitional and student jobs to 
more career-related positions. 
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Annual earnings of working graduates over the survey period 
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Source: Survey of 1995 Graduates Who Moved to the 
United States 


The salaries of working graduates rose significantly 
after their move to the United States. If inflation and 
purchasing power parity are taken into account, 
median annual earnings of new arrivals were $42,900, 
(Canadian dollars), up considerably from the $25,600 
earned by these graduates while still in Canada. 


The American salaries continued to increase. By 
March 1999, the median salary had reached $50,000. 
Graduates who had returned to jobs in Canada were 
earning $44,200. 
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Annual earnings of working graduates over the survey period, in natural and applied sciences, 


and health occupations 
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Source: Survey of 1995 Graduates Who Moved to the 
United States 
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At the time of the survey, graduates working south of 
the border in natural and applied sciences occupations 
had the highest salaries. Largely scientists, engineers, 
computer systems analysts and programmers, this 
group was earning a median annual salary of $76,300 
by March 1999. 
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Initial earnings of working bachelor’s graduates in natural and applied sciences, and health 


occupations 
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graduates, whose median annual salary upon arrival in 
the United States was $42,600, significantly higher than 
the $24,200 median for those who remained in 
Canada. At the bachelor’s level, the median salary was 
$43,400 for those who moved and $30,500 for those 


who remained in Canada. 


Median annual earnings of bachelor’s graduates in 
applied and natural sciences jobs were $47,400, 
considerably higher than the $38,400 median among 
their counterparts in Canada. The gap for graduates 
in health occupations was similar. 
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Those working in the United States seemed also to 
enjoy a better job—education match. For example, 
91% of health graduates who moved south were 
working in health occupations upon arrival. This was 
the case for only 75% who remained in Canada. A 
similar pattern was evident for those who graduated 
in engineering and applied sciences. 
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Key labour and income facts 


About the survey 


Statistics Canada, in partnership with Human 
Resources Development Canada, conducted the 
Survey of 1995 Graduates Who Moved to the 
United States (GSGMUS) in March 1999. The survey 
covered postsecondary graduates from the Class of 
1995 who moved to the United States between 
graduation and the summer of 1997. American 
citizens who returned home after studying in Canada 


Charts and text were adapted from South of the 
Border—Graduates from the Class of (95 Who Moved to 
the United States. Ottawa: Human Resources 
Development Canada and Statistics Canada, 1999. 
(Statistics Canada Catalogue no. 81-587-XIE.) 
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were not included. Interviews with 531 of the just 
over 4,600 graduates who moved to the United 
States provided information on their characteristics, 
reasons for relocating, education and work 
experiences, and plans for the future. [he 
movement of graduates to other countries, or that 
of foreign students and graduates to Canada, was 
beyond the scope of the survey. 


For more information, contact Jeff Frank, Policy 
Keseatch Secretariat, at (613) 94/-3905, fax 
(613) 995-6006; j.frank@prs-srp.gc.ca. The 
publication is available on the Internet at 
www.hrdc-drhe.ge.ca/atb. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


M Canada’s unionization rate edged up slightly to 


5297/0 tied 995 from™ 32.1% in" 1994" This 
advance marks a reversal in the downward trend 
that began in 1991. 


Between 1966 and 1995, women’s unionization 
rate almost doubled, from 15.9% to 30.0%. 
The rate for men fell slightly during the same 
pened, from 38:4% to 34.4%. The 1995 
figures mark the highest level of unionization 
for women and the lowest for men since these 
rates were first recorded in accordance with the 
Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 
(CALURA). 


The decline in men’s union membership and 
rates can be traced in part to the shift of 
employment from the heavily unionized male- 
dominated goods-producing industries to the 
less unionized service industries. 


The rise in women’s union membership and 
rates over the years can be attributed to several 
factors. Among the most important are the 
growing share of women in the heavily 
unionized public sector; increasing presence of 
women in some heavily unionized male- 
dominated industries; union inroads into less 
unionized female-dominated service industries; 
and increased unionization among part-time 
workers. 


International unions have lost their influence over 
the years, [n° 1962, almost’ 7" in® PO>union 
members in Canada belonged to an international 
union; by 1995 the number had fallen to less 
than 3 in 10. 


Larger unions (50,000 or more members) are 
the norm now. In 1966, they numbered only 4, 
and they accounted for 22% of total union 
membership. By 1995, the number had risen to 
18, and represented 55% of total membership. 
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The 1998 Labour Force Historical Review on CD-ROMs an easy- 
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seconds. Thousands of cross-classified data series, spanning from 1976 
to 1998, are available at the click of a mouse. Included in this annual 
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Unionization in Canada: 


A retrospective 


Diane Mainville and Carey Olineck 


Foreword 


The Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 
(CALURA), passed by Parliament in April 1962, is 
administered by the Chief Statistician of Canada 
under the authority of the Minister of Industry. The 
purpose of the Act is to collect financial and other 
information on the affairs of certain corporations 
and labour unions carrying on activities in Canada, 
and to evaluate the extent and effect of non-resident 
ownership and control of corporations in Canada, 
as well as the extent and effect of the association of 
Canadians with international labour unions. 


With respect to labour unions, the Act, as 
amended in July 1981, now applies to every 
international and national labour union of 100 or 
more members resident in Canada, with a local 
union or branch in Canada, and carrying on activities 
in Canada independently of any other labour union. 


When CALURA was introduced in 1962, public 
interest in labour organizations was high. At that 
time, international unions accounted for over two- 
thirds of total Canadian union membership. Since 
then, their share of union membership in Canada 
has declined considerably: at 28.9% in 1995, it was 
less than half its original level. 


Today, public interest in labour unions has shifted 
to other questions, such as their effect on wage rates 
and working conditions. To accommodate these 
interests, in January 1997 Statistics Canada’s 
redesigned Labour Force Survey began collecting 
data on union membership on a monthly basis. As 
a result, it is now possible to undertake more 
detailed analysis of demographic and other 
characteristics of union members. From 1997 
onward, statistics relating to labour unions are 
available from the Labour and Household Surveys 
Branch. 


This publication summarizes labour union 
membership statistics for 1995, the latest year for 
which CALURA data are available. It reviews some 
of the major trends that have taken place in the 
Canadian economy and labour market over the past 
three decades, and briefly examines how these 
changes may have affected union membership and 
rates by sex. 


Krishna Sahay, 
Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 
Administration 


a EEE EEEEE EEE 
This study was prepared by Diane Mainuille, while on assignment at Statistics Canada from the Canadian Transportation Agency, 
and Carey Olineck, Industrial Organization and Finance Division, Statistics Canada. (Mr. Olineck can be reached at 
[613] 951-2653.) 
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Union membership and 
rates in 1995 


Note: Unionization rates in this 
publication are calculated using paid 
workers, who comprise employees 
and working owners of incorporated 
businesses. 


Through the collective bargain- 
ing process, labour unions play 
a significant role in the Canadian 
economy. Their activities affect 
wages and prices, as well as the 
volume and flow of production. 
Unions negotiate contracts that 
directly affect nearly 4 million 
members and indirectly influ- 
ence the working conditions of 
all Canadian workers. 


In 1995, labour union mem- 
bership stood at 3.9 million, up 
by 1.7% from 1994. Men’s 
union membership increased for 
the first time in six years (by 
TACaywtomretenvir minon 
Women’s membership also con- 
tinued its steady climb (2.5%). 
From 1962 to 1995, the number 
of female union members 
inereascdairomy 263.200 atouh/ 
million, a seven-fold increase. 
With their stronger growth, 
women’s share of total union 
membership almost tripled, 
rising from 15.4% in 1962 to 
42.7% in 1995 (Chart A). 


In 1995..the ration of union 


members to total paid workers, | 


the unionization rate, rose 
slightly for the first time in four 


Chart A: Women have assumed a growing share of union 
membership since 1962. 


Based on pre-1983 
fF reporting requirements 


alae Tome Tee Wace Fee eo Ss eS en ee | 


Le eam one 


ee) ere | 


Based on post-1983 


reporting requirement 


eset n 4 


1962 1965 1968 1971 


Source: CALURA 


1974 1977 1980 1983 1986 1989 1992 1995 


Note: Series break was due to CALURA amendments implemented in 1983. 


yeats, reachings5 2-5 40 ane 
increase was the result of a rela- 
tively strong growth in union 
membership, 157% inml295> in 
contrast to the change in the 
number of paid workers (0.4%). 


The unionization rate among 
women increased by 0.7 per- 
centages poimtss tOmatand.s at 
30.0% in 1995. In comparison, 
men’s rate declined slightly by 
0.1 percentage point to 34.4%. 
The decrease among men was 
driven by the failure of union 
membership to keep pace with 
their growth in employment. 
The increase among women 
resulted from a growth in union 
membership that outpaced that 
of employment. 


Profile by industry 

In 1995, community, business 
and personal service industries 
had the greatest share of total 
union membership (38.0%) 
(Table). Government services 
was a distant second with 16.7% 
of total union members, fol- 
lowed by manufacturing with 
15 5 


Community, business and 
personal services also ac- 
counted for the largest share of 
female union members in 1995 
(59.0%). Government services 
was next, with 17.6%. In com- 
parison, community, business 
and personal services vied with 
manufacturing for the largest 
share of male union members 
(22. le and 921077. tespec- 
tively). 
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Major industries recording 


Table: Distribution of union membership by industry, 1995 high overall rates of unioniza- 
tion in 1995 were government 
Men Women services (82.9%); construction 
000 % 000 % (56.2%); and transportation, 
communication and other utili- 
2,201.9 100.0 1,656.5 100.0 Hes (52.2%) (Chart Gy 


Primary * 73.0 
Manufacturing OTS 
Construction 307.8 


Transportation, 
communication and 
other utilities 


Trade 


Finance, insurance 
and real estate 


Community, business 
and personal 
services 1,464.5 


Government services 642.6 


Source: CALURA 


* Agriculture; forestry; fishing and trapping; and mines, quarries and oil wells. 


One major difference be- 
tween men’s and women’s 
union membership is their dis- 
tribution by industry. While 
women are concentrated prima- 
rily in community, business and 
personal services, men are more 
evenly distributed, making up 
the majority of union member- 
ship in every industry except 
finance, insurance and real es- 
tate, and community, business 
and personal services (Table). 


Within community, business 
and personal services, union 
members are heavily concen- 
trated in two industries: educa- 
tion, and health and social 
setvices. ino 1995 these*two 
accounted for 91.5% of female 
union members in this group and 
76.6% of male union members 


(Chart B). 


18 
S25 
7:9 


38.0 
16.7 


67.1 3.1 OE, 0.4 
478.3 il atl i oee Ue 
298.6 13.6 e)2 0.6 


Except for government serv- 
ices, most major industries 
experienced little change in their 
unionization rates from 1994 to 
1995. Government services’ 
unionization rose by 7.2 per- 
centage points, mostly because 
of a substantial decline in 
employment without a corre- 
486.9 2e.1 O76 sponding drop in union member- 
350.5. 15.9))§) 2924 ship. 


In 1995, government services 
showed the highest unioniza- 
tion rate for women (86.1%); 


Chart B: Most union members in community, business and 
personal services are in education, and health 
and social services. 


Education 


Health and social 


Business 


["] Men 


Accommodation, Hi Women 
food and beverage 


Other 


20 30 40 


Distribution of union members (%) 


Source: CALURA, 1995 
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Chart C: Government services had the highest 
unionization rate in 1995. 


Government services 


m r 
Construction 
| eae 


Transportation, communication 
and other utilities 

Community, business 

and personal services 


Manufacturing 


Primary * 
Average 
Trade 


Finance, insurance a 
and real estate 


Unionization rate (%) 


Source: CALURA 
* Agriculture; forestry; fishing and trapping; and mines, quarries and oil wells. 


education was second at 68.8% 


With an increase of 7.5% 
from’ 1994 to.1995, Saskatch- 
ewan experienced the highest 
increase in union membership. 
Except for New Brunswick, the 
Atlantic provinces each experi- 
enced a decrease. 


Frome 994eto G1 99>, meme 
unionization rate fell in half the 
provinces (Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Alberta). 
With the highest unionization 
rate for both men (62.7%) and 
women (40.9%), Newfoundland 
stood first among provinces at 
523°’ 19952 (Charechaeene 
the other end of the spectrum, 
with the lowest unionization 


and communication third at Chart D: In 1995, the five industries with the highest 


58.1% (Chart Dy? Pormnmren tiie 


unionization rates for women accounted for over three- 


most highly unionized industries quarters of female union members. 


were government services 


(80.4%), education (72.1%) and 


construction (62.5%) (Chart E). Government services 7 


Education 


Profile by province 


Union membership is concen- eae 


trated in four provinces. 


Omtatio, Ouebec; British Health and social services 
Columbia and Alberta ac- 
counted for 85% of all union Transportation 


members in 1995. None of the 
remaining provinces had more 
than 5% of total union member- 


ship. Source: CALURA 
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Chart E: In 1995, the five industries with the highest 
unionization rates for men accounted for less than half 
of male union members. 


Government services | 


| SERRATE SES 


Education 


Construction 


Communication | - 


Paper and allied products 


Source: CALURA 


rate for both men (21.7%) and 
women (24.4%), Alberta 
recorded the lowest overall rate 
At 220i 


The provincial ranking of 
unionization rates did not 
change significantly between 
1984 and 1995. Newfoundland 
has historically been the most 
unionized province, followed by 
Quebec. Alberta has been the 
least unionized province, at less 
than half Newfoundland’s rate. 
Unionization rates for women 
rose in all provinces except New 
Brunswick, while those for men 
fell everywhere except Prince 
Edward Island and Manitoba 
fe nageG). 


Unionization rate (%) 


History of unionization 
in Canada 


While unions continue to be 
important actors in the Cana- 
dian economy, the overall 
unionization rate has fallen 
slightly since the mid-1960s. 
This decline, however, masks 
important changes in the labour 
union movement in the past 
three decades. Labour unions 
once drew the majority of their 
membership from the goods- 
producing industries, especially 
manufacturing. In the 1990s, 
more and more union members 
are employed in service-produc- 
ing industries such as health and 
social services. 


Chart F: In 1995, unionization rates were highest in 
Newfoundland. 


Average 


zI 


sesso | 
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Source: CALURA 
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Note: Unionization rates for the Northwest Territories and Yukon are not available. 
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Chart G: Women’s unionization rate fell in only one province 
from 1984 to 1995; men’s dropped in all but two. 


% points 
8 


extraction to a focus on service 
provision. This change has 
affected men’s union member- 
ship and rates more strongly and 
negatively than it has women’s. 
In comparison, women are well 
represented in industries that 
have recorded some increases 
in union) rates; for exaiapie. 
finance, imsusanee and, real 


estate; trade; and accommoda- 
tion, food and beverage serv- 
ices. Also, they have increased 
their share of the labour force, 


Nildoy Peel.  GNts: 


Source: CALURA 


Note: Unionization rates for the Northwest Territories and Yukon are not available. 


A second major change has 
been the growing participation 
of women in the labour union 
movement. From the mid- 
1960s on, female union mem- 
bership grew rapidly and 
women’s share of total union 
membership almost tripled. 


The third significant change 
has been the divergence in the 
unionization rates of men and 
women. While women’s rate 
almost doubled between the 
mid-1960s and 1995, men’s 
declined slightly (Chart H). 


These changes in the labour 
union movement are related, in 
part, to a structural shift in the 
economy and to changes that 
have taken place in the labour 
market. As in other industrial- 
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ized nations witbes,(anadian 


particularly in the heavily union- 
ized public sector. Finally, the 
labour market has increased its 
reliance on part-time workers, 
most of whom are women. 
These part-time positions are 
more likely to be unionized than 
they once were. 


Man. Sask. Alta. BiG; 


economy has been moving from 
an emphasis on goods manufac- 
turing and natural resources 


Chart H: In contrast to men, women have become 
increasingly unionized. 


Based on pre-1983 reporting requirements 
reporting requirements 
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Source: CALURA 
Note: Series break was due to CALURA amendments implemented in 1983. 
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Chart I: After declining for three years, Canada’s unionization 
rate rose slightly in 1995. 
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Source: CALURA 
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Note: Series break was due to CALURA amendments implemented in 1983. 


Fron 966 te AO 83uethe 
overall rate of unionization 
fluctuated downward from a 
high of 33.2% in 1967 to a low 
Mp O2/Gtitied53)(Chattel) >. In 
1983, the CALURA survey was 
expanded to include profes- 
sional organizations such as 
teachers federations and nurses 
associations. Because these 
workers are more unionized 
than workers in general, unioni- 
zation tates after 1983 were 
higher, causing a break in the 
series. After the change in the 
reporting requirements, the 
unionization rate continued to 
fall during the early 1980s, 
rising again by the end of the 
decade. From 1991 to 1994, the 
fase teieach year. In 1995)the 
unionization rate rose slightly 
for the first time in four years, 


ta" 323%! 


National versus 
international unions 


()ne_.of,. the cobjectivesssot 
CALURA was to evaluate the 
extent and effect of interna- 
tional unions (those with head- 


quarters outside Canada). When 
CALURA was introduced in 
1962 international iii otis 
accounted for over two-thirds of 
total union membership in 
Canada. However, since that 
Ciityewitt tie exception or 
L964 el IOonand. 1O2, their 
share of total membership has 
declined each year. As a result, 
at 25. 9%enn 199-55 international 
unions’ share of total member- 
ship in Canada was less than 
half the original level (Chart J). 
Part of the decline was brought 
about by a shift in membership 
from international to national 
unions (those with headquarters 
in Canada) and by the creation 
of new autonomous national 
unions. As international unions 
dropped in importance, national 
unions’ share of membership 
increased from 21.4% in 1962 
to 50.77/01, LOD); 


Chart J: National unions gained significant 
ground in the past three decades. 
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Chart K: Canada occupies the middle ground 
in terms of unionization. 
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Norway 


Italy jy 


Britain 


Canada 


Germany 


United States 


France** 


10 


Percentage of workers belonging to trade unions 


Source: The Economist (July 12, 1997) 

* For Canada, 1983 figures are used because of the 1983 series break. 

** In France, almost all employees (95% in 1994) were covered by collective agreement 
but only a small percentage (9%) were actually union members. 


Union membership by 
union size 


From 1966 to 1995, the number 
of unions operating in Canada 
almost tripled, increasing from 
1 TdstOwoO2 iitethensamentifae, 
the share of union membership 
accounted for by large unions 
(50,000 or more members) also 
increased. In 1966, four unions 
had 50,000 or more members 
and accounted for 21.8% of 
total union membership. By 
1995,°18 largeé.unions*repme- 
sented over half (2.2 million) of 
the 3.9 million union members 
in-Canadasin'1995, the'largest 
union was the Canadian Union 
of Publie*Pimployees (CURRY 
With 471,000 members, CUPE 


was more than twice the size of 
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the, next Jlargest)uniongain 
Canada, the Canadian Auto 
Workers Association, with 
224,000 members. 


International comparisons 


The downward trend in the 
Canadian unionization rate 
appears to be part of a much 
larger global trend: many other 
industrialized countries have 
also experienced a decline in 
unionization rates (Chart K). 
Canada has not seen as sharp a 
decline as some, occupying the 
middle ground. In addition, its 
unionization rate remains 
almost twice that of its largest 
trading partner, the United 
States 
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Appendix 
Table 1: Union membership and locals by type and affiliation 
Labour organizations Membership in Canada Locals 
Type and affiliation 1993 1994 1995 1993 1994 1995 1993 1994 1995 
No. 000 No. 

Total 506 504 502 3,835.0 3,853.0 3,917.4 15,205 15,244 15,470 
International 55 54 54 1,130.4 1,119.8 331.2 2,760 2,618 2,601 
AFL-CIO/CLC 36 35 35 UC. 772.8 oval 2,182 2,066 2,106 
AFL-CIO/CFL 10 10 10 195.9 186.9 174.4 389 SiO 318 
AFL-CIO only i 7 i 15523 1ey83 157-9 180 167 167 
Unaffiliated 2 2 2 11 7.8 as: 9 10 10 
National 419 418 416 2,153.7 2,188.5 2,220.2 9,415 9,614 9,779 
CLC 42 40 40 ADs | 1,009.8 IROSOES 3,976 4,189 4,366 
CSD 3 3 3 43.6 43.8 43.8 185 181 181 
CNTU 13 13 13 244.8 242.0 231.9 2,019 1,976 1,976 
CCU 9 10 ) 19:2 18.9 17.0 56 57 49 
CFL 3 3 3 7.6 eo 7.6 3 3 3 
CEQ 16 16 16 118.6 120.9 118.4 242 243 241 
CNFIU tf 6 6 2.4 bt ed Uf 6 6 
Unaffiliated 326 SZ 326 742.4 743.8 744.9 2,927 2,959 AS if 
Government 32 32 32 550.9 544.7 566.0 3,030 3,012 3,090 
CLC 13 13 13 440.7 433.7 457.8 2,608 2,590 2,633 
CRE (| 1 1 lot oll ot 1 1 1 
Unaffiliated 18 18 18 109.1 109.9 107.1 421 421 456 


i 


Source: CALURA 
AFL-CIO American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 


CLC Canadian Labour Congress 

CRE Canadian Federation of Labour 

CSD Centrale des syndicats démocratiques 

CNTU Confederation of National Trade Unions 

CCU Confederation of Canadian Unions 

CEQ Centrale de l’enseignement du Québec 

CNFIU Canadian National Federation of Independent Unions 


Table 2: Union size by type, 1995 


TE 


Total International National Government 

Membership range Number Members Number Members Number Members Number Members 
eet re ay ee ee SS ES __ 

000 000 000 000 
Total 502 3,917.4 54 Tels? 416 2,220.2 32 566.0 
100 - 199 92 13.0 2 0.3 89 12.6 1 0.1 
200 - 499 114 SoM 3 1.0 107 616) 4 eS 
500 - 999 76 54.6 2 Vet 70 50.1 4 2.8 
1,000 - 2,499 a 127.4 7 SES 66 108.2 4 5:9 
2,500 - 4,999 34 125.0 i 26.2 22 81.9 S 16.9 
5,000 - 9,999 39 261.7 8 Bore 29 195.6 2 128) 
10,000 - 14,999 23 286.3 i) ORS a2 149.1 2 26.7 
15,000 = 19,999 5 Sieo 3 52nt 1 WHE 1 Ws) 
20,000 - 29,999 11 264.2 3 74.2 5 120.8 S 69.2 
30,000 - 39,999 7 246.9 2 Hilde 4 138.8 1 36.5 
40,000 - 49,999 6 261.3 1 45.2 4 WEST 1 43.4 
50,000 + 18 2,153.8 7 681.9 7 1,139.6 4 BS2e0 


a EE EEEEE EES 


Source: CALURA 
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Table 3: Union membership in Canada by type, sex and reporting basis, 1962 to 1995 


Rate Total International National Government 
Both Both Both Both Both 
sexes Men Women sexes Women sexes Women sexes Women sexes Women 
Hes 000 


Pre-1983 reporting basis 


1962 POP Omer 2 Sore TO Wee Wihez 324.0 79.2 179.2 42.8 
1963 T0905, O05 260.6 1,034.4 123.6 348.3 88.6 182.9 48.4 
1964 WOS0:6.46 276.2 1,098.4 133;3 363.7 99.3 188.5 43.6 
1965 ame BS i WO Wk ~292 1 1,181.6 142.2 393.0 108.7 187.1 41.2 
1966 30.8 38.4 15.9 89/2 3220 1,264.4 159.8 437.6 120.6 195.2 42.3 
1967 S32 40.9 18.7 PAQNS Ke ON. 7/ 1,318.0 170.9 538.0 180.9 199.3 49.9 
1968 S10 40.1 19.5 2,146.4. 438.5 135320 185.5 575.0 203.4 ZAS.1 49.6 
1969 33.0 39.6 20.2 2y2difeom) 46982 1,372.0 gre ays SO ZU 244.3 59.3 
1970 S2t6 38.3 PANT PAST tS) eS 1383.2 198.1 622.8 243.2 ABNES 71.9 
1971 Oiled 36.6 21.6 2, ol Oey DOS 1,414.8 206.8 670.9 268.5 289.5 82.9 
1972 31.9 37.9 21.4 2,316.2 575.6 1,442.7 219.3 CAs Pela.f! 306.7 90.9 
1973 32.6 38.6 22.1 2,580.1 635.8 1 ONiGr2  f 24054 704.5 283.8 359.4 11126 
1974 32.6 38.6 22.4 2,682.8 677.0 1,486.6 246.9 799.0 293.4 397.2 136.7 
1975 B18 37.0 22.9 2,136, Sipe 7 Viten 1551 158 5 ae2o4.8 802.4 309.2 422.1 147.1 
1976 Sde2 SYS), 7/ 22.4 Tikes MEO Ljone | Bexs),7/ 829.6 — 337.4 434.4 154-5 
1977 Slee 36.6 22.6 Patsy (0) 7ASyD.e' aero AG 860.4 350.8 447.7 170.3 
1978 30.8 36.1 22.1 2,90 (26e 835.3 e527 31 269.3 897.7 380.4 482.8 185.6 
1979 30.9 36.3 22.8 3,035.8 890.4 or Om) 207 2 966.8 410.1 495.2 193.1 
1980 30.6 35.8 22.9 3.09289 93279 1,054.1 287.5 1,044.5 446.1 494.3 199.3 
1981 SEO 36.6 23:3 3,160.1 979.8 OAT. 290)2 Wyle -Zkekeh 506.4 _ 206.3 
1982 Snes 36.8 24.0 3,054.4 985.3 Hea 28 5027696 1,104.0 494.3 52 1rO "2.4 
1983 30.2 35.4 Z2or3 3,057.5" 1,004.8 Aloe | 2eso.0 ali Sas) 501.7 525.0 eles 
Post-1983 reporting basis 

1983 33.4 38.1 Aine SERIO 17/2 Ne41522 2860 144. ON /samenOGal 525.8. © 2 ive 
1984 Soul S726 27.4 SF4 3S: OmmeZnon 1,5382:3) Beer SSO) 72S 525.3. saieee 
1985 32.4 36.6 21.0 3,492.6 1,264.6 hcrersieg| 291.8 1,572.4 744.8 Dorel 228.0 
1986 32.6 36.8 Alf 3,603:37 1,310.0 15255:6 2700 1,800.3 806.6 547.4 232.8 
1987 31.9 35.9 27.0 3,669.7 1,364.5 V,289%3" = 29072 UpO eye — xeXeS7 5265/7 22GrO 
1988 320) 36.0 Ciel 3,780.8 1,418.9 1,253.8 “29974 2,002.4 887.4 524.6 2325 
1989 S25 36.1 eee SrSSiEOmalr otiGe p25 OrSeeeS OSS 2,096.1 953.1 529) 6 25ono 
1990 Soul 36.5 29.1 S897 Ome O Dial 229165 S043 giro) SFe\o hy 542.7 ~ 26der- 
1991 33.4 36.8 29.5 3,898.2 1,584.0 TSS pie2 9240 216520 aalROZOm 545.1 265.9 
1992 SG.2 36.1 29.7 3,866.1 1,595.6 115627 .« 2879 200k nO oan 548.7 272.0 
1993 S215 34.9 AAS TA 3,835.0 1,609.9 1,130.4 289.9 2 NOS mmROA2eS 55019 277e5 
1994 321 34.5 29.3 85853:0eM63205 TPPHOLG erP29ee6 2 16CrS a0 65e5 SAAT Or OTe 
1995 32.3 34.4 30.0 SAO 74 Ome VASA2, 299.2 2,220:27 1,086.7 566.0 287.2 


I ae a ei 0 oh ea a 
Source: CALURA 
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Table 4: Union membership by province/territory, type and sex, 1989 to 1995 


Canada B.C. Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Que. N.B. N.S. PEE Nfld. Terr. 


Total 
Both sexes 1995 3,917.4 564.7 279.4 120.6 159.4 1,408.7 
1994 S500) “ens 27s W282 Uses) UW. SOs 
1993 Bi SS5r0N OCC sme OO Om G4 unl Oe 4) eGo 7cO : : : { : 
1992 3:866st ae 5290 :2er2 89 ead 2k6)  SiSieval SOON a) 10028 94.7 104.5 Wes 89.8 apie} 
1991 3,898.2 519.5 296.1 114.0 157.6 1,399.9 
1,419.6 
1,427.2 


1990 3,897.6 5020 2916 113.3 157.6 1093.1 93.5 1055 136 97.8 10.0 


1989 SSSIhOM4SZOmm eos Cummlit2.7  SI5826ne : 7.9 
Women 1995 Wav Bese iekehet! 63.8 (oni mOOle im s452cl 36.9 42.8 6.7 32.9 5.4 
1994 1 6GZEomee 240m listed 58.0 70.4. S610" 45359 35.2 43.9 7.4 32.4 Be2 
1993 1,609.9 2244 135.9 58.1 OLS Obie 45054 e422 41.7 7.0 30.7 BES 
1992 WSsi8, Aieyes Wee 5b at 69.9 548.1 447.1 34.3 ANE 6.9 31.7 5.5) 
1991 irotevs! 0) Aaah. yee key 53:8 10:2 Dagon 44302 CIGNG) 40.6 7.0 S251 4.8 
1990 1.55 7a 19S4ae 351 53.7 70-4 eS 5S25 42456 33.0 39.9 ee 36.8 4.8 
1989 PSP Om OGt4 een COLO 53.0 67.9 = 538618) 43210 33.4 39.5 6.8 S272 OND 
International 
Both sexes 1995 1 13ie2e 16626 86.9 lee 53.2 49983) -228:3 22.0 2553 2.9 Tees 1.0 
1994 1,119.8 166.2 86.2 29.0 Sle 4 4 Oeil ee 46 2253 P21 2.6 WG ibe 
1993 1, 104 16226 88.7 29.6 527 A8910" 28425 24.3 29.0 1.8 Nefeal ihe 
1992 1 15654 167408 88.6 30.2 50:8) e501k0 ee 242.0 25.0 30.8 1.9 ia 125 
1991 intest/s6) SS 90.9 Sales 54.8 520.9 242.6 24.5 30.6 ile, 19.6 1.6 
1990 1,229.6 169.4 88.9 31.0 BAG eo AGic coo 26.1 S27 1.9 2ile4. 1.4 
1989 1,255.6) — WST.8 86.3 29.9 AS DASE  LCSs7/ 25.8 32.0 eyes 18.0 1.4 
Women 1995 299.2 37.8 Wis 9.7 Se4 a 4a 66.7 225 Saif 0.4 3:3 0.2 
1994 293.8 3763 1Oz3 10.0 13.5) et 4088 65.2 25) 4.2 0.5 3.2 0.3 
1993 289.9 3582 ae 10.0 WBRY YS 66.8 2.8 4.1 0.4 2.4 0.3 
1992 287.9 615.1 SIZ 10.1 1:3 oON7 67.8 One 4.1 0.4 2.2 0.3 
1991 292.0 35.0 16.2 10.0 UGG 1440.) 66.6 2.0 4.0 0.5 2.9 0.3 
1990 304.3 6}5),.6! 15.4 10.1 13.6 146.8 70.9 25 4.1 0.6 4.7 0.3 
1989 309.8 CY} ORe 9.6 1Sor6n 15494 T35 25) 3.4 0.6 3.4 0.3 
National 
Both sexes 1995 22220) COOLS eae 4 O10 66.4 SOL all A Gee 59.3 50.3 6.6 45.6 PF 
1994 A Weiss Sy ekshea 62.1 69.9 684.5 756.6 Dime 52.9 Eo 47.9 Pd 
1993 Poe PAVEOD alee is! 62.7 Sia Cu Ovs CME OULD 53.3 47.1 7 46.9 P| 
1992 2 160s; 294258 140.6 61.4 67.6 G/5r3h 758:2 56.1 49.0 5.8 SLO)? 1.8 
1991 2,165.8 287.0 144.2 61.0 68:6) 685) / DOM 55.5 49.7 5.8 50.5 Wat 
1990 PVA 8 B2\.7 Wo) 60.8 69.3 683.6 736.4 54.4 48.0 6.0 5Br5 1.6 
1989 2 096i 2611 134.6 61.3 68.6 664.2 747.3 51.3 48.5 5.5 52a iG 
Women 1995 1, OSGa/auliolee 84.5 38.8 ATA OAL Om OLOLO 26.1 26.3 3:5 78! 1.3 
1994 1065255) 15528 83.8 36.5 839°5 327718) 34877 24.3 26.9 3.7 Wee Ke 
1993 104275 elo O50 84.7 36.6 Be) SAA Bee 23.9 24.0 3.3 16.9 ee 
1992 1.0352 7aeeel 4326 84.8 34.9 891 "Sil 9i8= -sSGr2 2531 24.3 3.4 18.4 cleat 
1991 1} O26) ee 4- 257, 86.4 S}5I5 1 SOS) Silleor OS 4e5 24.6 24.0 One 18.0 0.9 
1990 989.1 odeo 83.5 34.8 88:8) "SillG:2" ) Sill24 23.9 23:3 3.4 20.5 0.8 
1989 953.1 120.7 Wi 34.6 36.9 294.7 318.1 24.4 23.9 onl 18.2 0.8 
Government 
Both sexes 1995 566.0 81.2 5225 27/0) 32.6 198.3 98.7 15.0 24.7 5 2an2 et 
1994 544.7 74.9 Soa Paaleal 32°6 19426 92.1 5a 24.9 Bais 2303 al 
1993 550.9 W2eD 57.1 ileal 31.9 194.2 98.3 14.1 26.0 5.6 P28} 7.8 
1992 548.7 67.2 59.9 21.0 83S noe Ou OOL6 13.6 24.7 5.6 22.0 8.0 
1991 545.1 64.0 61.0 21.4 B42 19383 99.1 ea 24.6 BT 22.0 6.7 
1990 542.7 60.9 62.7 2iled Son, 19228 97.7 13.0 24.8 7 22.9 Te 
1989 529.6 60.2 62.9 P2\ Iss 33-6 — 18675 96.5 12.8 24.2 5.5 2 tes 4.9 
Women 1995 2olee 44.7 31.6 1523 17.9 95.2 42.4 8.3 12.8 2.8 2e3 3.9 
1994 2132 40.9 Siro als) Nie 92.4 40.0 8.4 12.8 Br2 12.0 3.6 
1993 PT Is) 39.2 BSr6 ales) 17.3 93.3 42.6 AS isis) Sa le 4.0 
1992 272.0 35.9 S522 10.7 hes 91.6 43.1 7.0 27 Be tet Ast 
1991 265.9 33.6 35.6 Sa7, 78 91.3 42.1 6.7 12.6 Sr2 A2 3.6 
1990 263.7 31.6 36.2 8.8 18.0 90.2 Ades 6.6 12.5 SZ aie STE 
1989 255.6 30.4 36.1 8.8 17.4 87.6 40.4 6.5 VA 3.1 10.6 2.5 


Source: CALURA 
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Table 5A: Unionization rates by sex and industry, 1993 


Union members” Paid workers** Unionization rate 
Both Both Both 
sexes Men Women sexes Men Women sexes Men Women 
000 % 
All industries 3,757.5 2,162.1 1,595.4 11,568.8 6,197.1 5,371.7 32.5 34.9 29.7 
Agriculture 2.8 1.7 ial 154.7 97.2 57.5 1.8 UnvA 2.0 
Forestry 23.9 23.0 0.9 62.5 56.5 6.0 38.3 40.7 15.4 
Fishing and trapping 6.6 5.0 1.6 12.1 9.3 2.8 54.5 54.2 55.6 
Mines, quarries and oil wells 39.0 37.2 1.8 152.6 131.4 21.2 25.6 28.3 8.4 
Metal mines 18.7 ED 0.8 48.2 44.0 4.2 38.8 40.8 17.8 
Mineral fuels 9.4 8.7 0.7 84.7 68.8 16.0 Valet 12.6 4.5 
Other mines 10.9 10.6 6} 19.7. 18.6 1.0 55.4 56.8 30.2 
Manufacturing 592.3 478.4 113.9 1,847.6 1,340.4 507.2 32.1 35.7 225 
Food and beverage 99'3 72.6 26.7 224.7 WSS Te) 44.2 47.2 S1e5 
Tobacco products PIs) 5a a 4.4 1.6 2.9 Dieses co = 
Rubber and plastic products 18.1 14.0 4.1 74.4 54.0 20.3 24.3 PAS)<8} 20.3 
Leather 3.9 = a 10.5 5.9 4.6 Sine PA IS * 
Textiles, knitting and clothing 38.0 UHI 24.4 147.0 53at3 Sui 25.9 25.6 26.0 
Wood CILS 30.9 Pell 146.1 1291.3 16.8 23.0 23.9 16.0 
Furniture and fixture Ths 5.6 ls SOnt 41.5 14.5 12.8 13.6 10.6 
Paper and allied products 69.0 63.6 5.4 SHS) 104.4 14.4 58.2 61.0 38.0 
Printing and publishing ; 29.8 24.8) 8.2 157.8 95:3 62.5 18.9 22.6 WE: 
Primary metal 52.0 49.6 2.4 101.9 91.5 10.3 SARO 54.2 23.4 
Metal fabrication 41.1 38.0 S1 141.8 W158 26.5 29.0 33.0 11.8 
Machinery i725 1525 PX 56.8 SS 156) 30.8 30.0 39.0 
Transportation equipment 99.0 Bon 13.4 231.2 184.9 46.3 42.8 46.5 28.2 
Electrical products 30.6 2075 9.1 USKEL 87.6 51.6 22.0 24.6 17.6 
Non-metallic mineral products 19.4 W758) 2.1 38.2 8275 6.0 50.8 Eh 7/ 35.0 
Refined petroleum and coal products 4.7 4.5 OzS WSLS 1223 el S553 36.3 2058 
Chemical products ore 12:5 PT f 98.2 W223 25.9 15.5 17-3 10.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 11.4 8.5 2.8 87.5 x8} 7 33.8 13.0 1539 8.4 
Construction 317.0 307.7 9.3 511.0 446.8 64.2 62.0 68.9 14.5 
Transportation, communication 
and other utilities 451.6 333.7 117.9 921.1 653.2 267.9 49.0 51.1 44.0 
Transportation 220.6 185.8 34.8 474.7 372.2 102.5 46.5 49.9 34.0 
Communication 164.7 95.0 69.8 292.7, WS: 16 127.0 56.3 7/58 54.9 
Other utilities 66.3 52.9 13.3 WEEE oe 38.4 43.1 45.9 34.6 
Trade 236.2 144.7 91.5 2,096.3 1,138.3 958.0 11.3 12.7 9.6 
Wholesale 55.5 46.6 8.9 547.1 397.1 150.1 10.1 Vue 5.9 
Retail 180.7 98.1 82.6 1,549.1 741.2 807.9 Wise eee 10.2 
Finance 24.7 6.1 18.6 505.8 159.9 346.0 4.9 3.8 5.4 
Real estate operators and 
insurance agencies 6.5 4.3 2.2 220.2 123.3 96.9 3.0 3.5 2.3 
Community, business and 
personal services 1,423.6 465.4 958.2 4,220.1 1,559.8 2,660.2 33.7 29.8 36.0 
Education and related services 674.4 266.7 407.8 923.4 349.6 INTAS.{S 73.0 76.3 Valent 
Health and social 590.5 109:7 480.8 APTOS: 23212 978.2 48.8 47.2 49.2 
Business services 26.4 19.9 6.6 631.5 338.5 292.9 4.2 5.9 2.2 
Accommodation, food and beverage 60.3 28.4 31.9 764.0 344.3 419.7 7.9 8.2 7.6 
Other 72.0 40.8 Sil 72 690.7 295.1 395.6 10.4 13.8 7.9 
Government services 633.2 354.9 278.3 864.8 481.1 383.7 73.2 73.8 72:5 


Source: CALURA 
* Excludes pensioners, the unemployed and members in the Northwest Territories and Yukon. 
** As of December. 
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Table 5B: Unionization rates by sex and industry, 1994 


Union members* Paid workers** Unionization rate 
Both Both Both 
sexes Men Women sexes Men Women sexes Men Women 
000 % 
All industries 3,813.5 2,191.1 1,622.4 11,882.6 6,348.9 5,533.7 32.1 34.5 29.3 
Agriculture 3.1 2.0 lez 155.2 98.8 56.4 2.0 2.0 2.1 
Forestry 26.8 25.2 1.6 72.4 63.9 8.5 37.1 39.5 18.9 
Fishing and trapping 6.5 5.2 1.4 15.9 11.8 4.0 41.2 43.7 34.0 
Mines, quarries and oil wells 36.7 35.1 1.6 155.9 133.2 22.8 23.5 26.3 ee 
Metal mines 16.6 15.9 0.7 43.1 39.5 3.6 38.5 40.2 19.7 
Mineral fuels 8.7 8.0 0.7 57-5 44.7 12.8 15 eZ NAO 526 
Other mines 11.4 Wiley 0.2 55.4 49.0 6.4 20.5 22.8 3.4 
Manufacturing 583.7 472.1 ie7 1,966.1 1,407.8 558.3 29.7 33.5 20.0 
Food and beverage 96.4 70.0 26.4 233.0 159.2 73.8 41.4 44.0 Si5)7/ 
Tobacco products sae aoe OE 2.5 ae aus a =f ee 
Rubber and plastic products 18.2 14.1 4.1 94.0 68.5 PEAS 19.3 20.6 16.0 
Leather 4.3 1.6 Tf 15.4 5.8 9.6 28.0 PAT 28.2 
Textiles, knitting and clothing Sill 14.0 23.1 155:5 SiA2 104.3 PAA) 27.4 Daan 
Wood Sore 30.5 Zan 134.4 Wore PT PLT 27.1 12.2 
Furniture and fixture Uc 5.6 as) Silat Sot 14.0 13.8 14.9 10.9 
Paper and allied products bs} 65.4 5:9 13625 114.3 PPS) 5252 57-2 26.7 
Printing and publishing 22753 16.6 Bi, 154.1 88.2 65.9 14.5 18.8 8.7 
Primary metal 51.6 49.1 2.4 115.0 99.1 15.8 44.9 49.6 Ses 
Metal fabrication 40.1 37.0 Sal 139)5 ial hare Pl aif 28.7 Bilc4: 14.4 
Machinery 17.4 15:5 1.8 74.6 63.1 Wiles) 2X6),.8) 24.6 15.9 
Transportation equipment 104.4 89.9 14.5 ZOO.0 Pr 2153 46.4 40.3 42.3 Silee 
Electrical products Pail oe) 18.8 8.5 142.1 98.8 43.2 192 19.0 USE 
Non-metallic mineral products 19.6 17.4 ea 47.4 Sao) 9.5 41.3 46.0 22.6 
Refined petroleum and coal products a; Sa Bc 16.1 10.8 53 Ne He 283 
Chemical products 13.9 11.4 2.5 105.1 76.2 28.9 WZ 14.9 8.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 12.4 9.2 3.2 90.4 5253 38.1 Wst/ UV) 8.4 
Construction 315.3 305.5 9.8 549.3 480.8 68.5 57.4 63.5 14.3 
Transportation, communication 
and other utilities 474.4 350.8 123.6 929.0 678.4 250.6 51.1 51.7 49.3 
Transportation PRB 2 197.4 3919 463.3 380.9 82.4 Siler 51.8 48.4 
Communication 169.3 98.7 70.6 318.5 191.0 W2ico 53ar Siler 55ers 
Other utilities 67.9 54.7 13.2 147.2 106.5 40.7 46.1 51.4 32.4 
Trade 243.6 148.8 94.8 2,089.0 1,125.9 963.1 Udh7/ 13.2 9.8 
Wholesale 59.5 50.0 9.5 525.9 378.7 147.1 Wace 1372 6.4 
Retail 184.1 98.8 85.3 1,563.1 WAvee 816.0 11.8 or2 10.4 
Finance 24.5 6.3 18.3 532.6 176.0 356.7 4.6 3.6 5.1 
Real estate operators and 
insurance agencies 6.3 4.3 2.0 200.6 105.6 95.0 3.2 4.0 2.2 
Community, business and 
personal services 1,452.2 478.9 973.3 AS7i5. 159933" 2,002.2 33.2 29.9 35.1 
Education and related services 678.9 266.7 412.2 962.9 358.3 604.6 70:5 74.4 68.2 
Health and social 595.9 Tales 484.4 1225246 219.8 1,005.8 48.6 0) 7/ 48.2 
Business services 35.6 26.4 9.2 687.7 370.4 Silver Bae oil 2.9 
Accommodation, food and beverage 65.3 31.0 34.3 816.8 362.1 454.8 8.0 8.6 Theses 
Other TAS) 35) 43.3 SSiz 678.6 288.8 389.8 Ios) 15.0 Br5 
Government services 640.2 357.1 283.1 845.1 467.4 377.7 75.8 76.4 75.0 


a 


Source: CALURA 
* Excludes pensioners, the unemployed and members in the Northwest Territories and Yukon. 
** As of December. 
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Table 5C: Unionization rates by sex and industry, 1995 


Union members* Paid workers** Unionization rate 
Both Both Both 
sexes Men Women sexes Men Women sexes Men Women 
000 % 
All industries 3,858.5 2,201.9 1,656.5 11,927.4 6,406.7 5,520.8 32.3 34.4 30.0 
Agriculture 3.0 f. of. 167.1 108.3 58.8 1.8 
Forestry 26.3 24.7 1.6 70.3 63.2 7.1 37.4 39.1 22.2 
Fishing and trapping 6.6 aH ade 12.4 10.4 2.0 53.3 
Mines, quarries and oil wells 37.1 35.4 Une 158.1 132.0 26.2 23.5 26.8 6.5 
Metal mines nieO 16.4 ON, Sas, 48.2 3.8 S258 33.9 18.0 
Mineral fuels 8.9 8.2 0.7 82.9 63.7 19.3 10.7 12.8 37 
Other mines ea 10.9 O33 BS) 20.1 4 47.8 54.0 Oi2 
Manufacturing 597.5 478.3 119.2 1,963.1 1,412.4 550.7 30.4 33.9 21.6 
Food and beverage 93.0 68.1 24.9 229.6 150.3 79.3 40.5 45.3 31.5 
Tobacco products sip sae es 3.6 Wet U-@ RG 344 - 
Rubber and plastic products PAA) 16.5 5.0 86.3 65.8 20.5 25.0 2081 24.6 
Leather Pe Bae a 10.2 3.8 6.4 are BAe r.! 
Textiles, knitting and clothing 38.4 14.6 Zone, 144.5 49.2 95.3 26.6 29.6 PSA0) 
Wood CSS) 30.9 2.6 142.9 127.4 15.6 23.4 24.2 16.8 
Furniture and fixture 7.4 Ae) to 46.3 32.4 13.9 15.9 18.1 10.6 
Paper and allied products 68.9 62.9 6.0 128.4 106.9 2)| As 5316 58.9 PATCalf 
Printing and publishing 22.9 16.6 5.8 169.4 Son, WaSet 13:2 13 7.8 
Primary metal o2.0 49.3 aT 108.3 91753 11.0 48.0 SOR/ 24.2 
Metal fabrication 38.9 35.8 3.0 145.8 WZ is} 24.0 26.7 29.4 W257 
Machinery 19.4 Wz 1.9 Siliaa 67.2 1425 228).1/ 26.0 13.0 
Transportation equipment 109.1 91.9 VA 270.2 217.2 5320) 40.4 42.3 32:3 
Electrical products 2955 18.5 Atel SiS Ae 39.8 2255 20.2 27.8 
Non-metallic mineral products Oz il Chats PASE 49.0 41.1 7.9 40.5 43.0 Qiao 
Refined petroleum and coal products 4.7 4.4 0.2 Vez Uses ited 30.7 32.8 13.0 
Chemical products 14.4 Wists eT) 108.2 66.6 41.6 13e3 Ves 6.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 17.0 12.4 4.6 92.2 63.1 2931 18.4 19.6 15.9 
Construction 307.8 298.6 9.2 547.4 478.0 69.3 56.2 62.5 13.2 
Transportation, communication 
and other utilities 494.0 359.4 134.6 946.1 680.8 265.3 52.2 52.8 50.7 
Transportation 244.0 200.5 43.4 491.5 393.3 98.2 49.6 51.0 44.2 
Communication 185.4 106.9 USS 316.4 181.4 135.0 58.6 58.9 58.1 
Other utilities 64.7 52.0 War 138.2 106.1 Soa 46.8 49.0 39.4 
Trade 248.5 150.0 98.5 2,132.6 1,156.3 976.3 11.7 13.0 10.1 
Wholesale 59.6 49.7 9.9 577.0 413.7 163.3 10.3 12.0 6.0 
Retail 188.9 100.3 88.7 MoD. 742.6 813.0 12.1 ees 1089 
Finance 24.2 6.8 17.4 494.7 155.0 339.7 4.9 4.4 5.1 
Real estate operators and 
insurance agencies 6.4 4.3 2.1 213.4 112.9 100.5 3.0 3.8 aul 
Community, business and 
personal services 1,464.5 486.9 977.6 4,447.4 1,661.7 2,785.7 32.9 29.3 35.1 
Education and related services 675.2 264.5 410.7 964.0 366.9 597.1 70.0 VC 68.8 
Health and social 592.6 108.5 484.1 1,250.9 236.2 1,014.7 47.4 45.9 47.7 
Business services 36.6 27.4 9.2 718.4 390.5 S29 Onl 7.0 2.8 
Accommodation, food and beverage 65.0 30.8 34.2 193.7 348.0 445.7 822 8.9 Thath 
Other 95.0 sto// 39.3 720.5 320.2 400.3 We 17.4 9.8 
Government services 642.6 350.5 292.1 774.9 435.8 339.1 82.9 80.4 86.1 


pal SERS Es ES RE eee ee eee eee RE Be ee a eee eR ST eee 
Source: CALURA 


“Excludes pensioners, the unemployed and members in the Northwest Territories and Yukon. 
** As of December. 
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Table 6A: Unionization rates by province and industry, 1993 


Bic: Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Que. N.B. NESh Ee Nfld. 
% 

All industries 34.9 24.3 31.3 34.2 29.1 38.8 34.5 31.4 29.9 52.0 
Agriculture 1.5 0.3 Wi - 0.5 1.8 - 11.0 . 1.6 
Forestry 50.8 0.4 - 38.2 10.9 48.6 17.6 - - - 
Fishing and trapping 53.8 - - - 5.6 54.9 ats 23.0 - - 
Mines, quarries and oil wells 79.1 5.0 28.4 18.0 26.1 58.0 20.6 - 71.4 
Metal mines 53.1 - 7) 2) 20/57 25.0 54.5 V2 - - 
Mineral fuels 58.7 4.9 725 41.2 ae TARO : - 
Other mines 14.1 53.6 11.4 25.9 66.8 20.6 - 69.0 
Manufacturing Silat 20.1 23.7 36.0 31.2 31.4 40.2 32.1 15.9 
Food and beverage 53.0 82-3 45.7 5Gal 29.4 41.6 20.1 43.9 12.4 
Tobacco products e = > = 66.3 Sia - - - - 
Rubber and plastic products 6i703 a0, 25.4 4.3 20.2 44.0 6.3 2.6 - : 
Leather - 22.4 - 65.0 42.8 31.6 54m - - - 
Textiles, knitting and clothing 10.9 26.9 34.5 70.9 36.4 P| 0.1 29.4 - - 
Wood 24.1 11.8 50.7 al 26.9 2282 34.4 1.9 - 3. 
Furniture and fixture 10.2 Bez 2 6.6 Uo7 10.6 27.8 - - 41.9 
Paper and allied products 57.9 39re 45.1 65.3 SileZ. 59.5 61.3 Weel. 4.0 fi 
Printing and publishing Zone 17.4 5.6 26.5 14.1 30.5 i725 5.9 8.9 ities 
Primary metal Pati 29.3 5202 553 44.1 60.9 - 2329 
Metal fabrication 57.6 Son 24.7 Bile VIS 36.2 34.0 44.6 - PX SS 
Machinery 66.4 9°2 5.9 20.4 36.2 33.0 - 48.1 - - 
Transportation equipment 29.4 10.4 i123 22.6 SHle 22.1 96.7 59.6 90.5 56.5 
Electrical products 8.0 0.6 13.9 USst/ Con Silk On” 9.6 : = 
Non-metallic mineral products 31.0 65.9 7.6 26.0 47.3 77.8 44.2 40.3 56.6 68.9 
Refined petroleum and coal products 38.1 54.1 41.2 35.4 23m 43.6 - - 5271 
Chemical products 8.1 4.8 11.6 26.1 USD 7/ 19.7 8.6 41.5 - 28.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing Pye) B32 Wee 47.2 8.5 20.8 12.1 sis) > 3.3 
Construction 45.3 31.1 43.4 24.3 60.2 56.2 15.5 50.1 
Transportation, communication 

and other utilities S24) 38.7 50.5 57.4 46.3 54.3 52.0 45.2 56.5 43.2 
Transportation Bile 35.4 66.2 52:2 42.2 47.8 68.3 52.0 74.5 29.1 
Communication 59.5 44.7 See 65.1 52a 70.9 26.8 45.2 46.3 63.3 
Other utilities 44.8 37.4 23a 64.2 A5AS 42.8 38.1 28.0 23.4 53.4 
Trade 9.4 11.8 11.0 11.9 12.1 12.3 5.6 5.3 0.6 9.0 
Wholesale al 6.6 6.2 9.9 Used 10.0 10.1 6.9 222 18.1 
Retail 10.2 14.0 27 12.6 ees Ie 4.2 4.9 0.2 Vz 
Finance 9.3 0.6 tks 2.0 2.0 10.6 2.0 Set - 325 
Real estate operators and 

insurance agencies 1.7 - 22.6 0.8 2.6 4.4 - 0.3 - 5:2 
Community, business and 

personal services 38.2 27.7 33.2 31.8 28.3 43.0 33.3 30.2 33.5 42.7 
Education and related services 74.4 68.1 52.4 eo Ors 84.5 62.8 64.8 50.2 62.1 
Health and social 62.4 43.7 56.1 42.7 36.8 64.6 46.3 34.4 62.4 59.9 
Business services Sr2Z 0.8 3.2 9.0 GrZ Ue 7.6 4.3 - 8.3 
Accommodation, food and beverage Wales 2.4 Sa // 3.0 0 10.6 325 7.9 - 16.0 
Other 22.5 4.7 6.8 6.7 9.8 9.1 8.2 9.6 9.3 4.4 
Government services 85.3 69.5 84.7 64.4 74.1 79.0 Tiled 88.0 63:2 


ee 


Source: CALURA 

Note: Under CALURA, union membership is measured as at December 31 each year. Included as union members, therefore, are 
many workers who, as a result of their seasonal employment, are not working on December 31. Thus, although they retain 
their union membership status, they are not counted as “paid workers.” In these cases the provincial unionization rates for 
some industries are displayed with the following symbol, “...”. 
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Table 6B: Unionization rates by province and industry, 1994 


3}. (Gy Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Que. N.B. Nis: PS Nfld. 


All industries 35.4 23a 30.6 34.1 29.1 37.5 33.9 31.5 33.4 53.3 
Agriculture 11.9 0.3 1.5 0.7 0.3 3.6 - 6.6 - Dee 
Forestry 47.0 0.3 - Eh 41.8 41.6 28.5 - - - 
Fishing and trapping 54.7 - - - 0.7 8.4 17.8 - 
Mines, quarries and oil wells 84.2 5.0 28.0 23.9 23.3 42.4 20.1 45.4 - 51.3 
Metal mines ae : 23.6 26.1 20a 43.7 5.9 - - 
Mineral fuels 50S 7.8 OFZ - 97.4 - 62.5 53.5 = 
Other mines 0.4 39.6 25m 16.0 Sore 25.4 43.3 - 6.8 
Manufacturing 30.5 16.8 25.6 30.1 29.5 ATS) 40.9 32.1 14.4 
Food and beverage S07 3575 47.7 41.8 PAS) 34.2 26.1 37.0 12.8 
Tobacco products - - - - ws ie - - - - 
Rubber and plastic products 27.4 1.5 Se) as 20.2 PaaS oe ene = = 
Leather 2:5 27.9 - Sr Sile5 17.8 - - - - 
Textiles, knitting and clothing 2320 12.8 19 32.4 33a1 VIL OFS 20.6 - = 
Wood Sipe 10.1 BW/ 8 0.8 24.6 PAS 33.9 Za - 26.6 
Furniture and fixture 6.1 ase) - 226 22a 10.7 14.4 > - = 
Paper and allied products 45.9 2309 : 40.4 6223 65.3 59.6 5 
Printing and publishing 25.8 UZ S58) 8.9 aes) 20.7 We) The 4.1 14.4 
Primary metal 32.5 23.8 53 45.3 43.9 O2k2 > 70 
Metal fabrication Sif26 24.9 1526 65.6 24.5 SOEs 22.6 44.4 = 
Machinery SAO Ors 5.4 S255 28.9 1825 - 29.2 - 
Transportation equipment 45.5 Sao) 0.6 26.9 46.2 22.0 78.6 62.4 67.1 22.6 
Electrical products 5.0 OFS 285 20.9 PLEAS: ges Oro 29.6 ; : 
Non-metallic mineral products 36.0 59.4 8.3 18.4 43.6 SL 64.7 LS T/ta7/ 46.2 
Refined petroleum and coal products ae 15.0 Bis) // Udios 24.7 36.9 - - a8 
Chemical products 6.5 8.6 16.0 8.0 14.0 VG 93.9 - 76.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing Dei ee Anil 37.4 7.0 29.5 19.2 25.8 = : 
Construction 46.4 30.6 36.1 Sihee 53.4 say 55.7 53.6 39.2 56.2 
Transportation, communication 

and other utilities 61.3 35.7 43.6 52.0 50.0 52.8 57.6 56.2 52.6 
Transportation 56.1 Cher 59/3 49.5 56,9 46.1 on8 54.0 a 36.1 
Communication 74.8 42.2 26.5 62.9 44.2 66.9 24.8 60.6 51.4 a 
Other utilities 54.1 57/40) Zou 44.5 47.0 45.6 60.6 53.4 48.5 62.4 
Trade 9.6 11.2 10.2 12.9 12.8 12.4 5.9 8.7 0.5 10.4 
Wholesale 8.5 Thalh 4.5 V2 1329 10.8 9.9 18.0 0.5 2315 
Retail 10.0 125 1225 W395) 1225 13.0 4.6 Gr2 0.5 7.4 
Finance 10.1 0.6 RY, 1.9 a 10.8 1.6 2.4 - 4.4 
Real estate operators and 

insurance agencies ilera - 20.1 0.9 2.6 6.0 - 0.7 - 3.1 
Community, business and 

personal services 35.4 25.6 34.8 32.1 28.3 42.8 30.5 33.5 34.1 38.6 
Education and related services GAN 66.5 60.0 68.6 66.5 84.3 56.4 68.5 63.5 60.3 
Health and social 51.6 39.6 55.8 42.6 Oia 67.8 40.9 44.8 56.0 56.2 
Business services 8.4 0.4 2.4 10.9 4.5 6.4 Sun 4.9 - 5.9 
Accommodation, food and beverage ORS B52 6.5 4.1 USS 9.8 4.2 9.8 - 10.1 
Other 23.4 4.2 8.7 Thess) 11.6 9.3 ail 8.2 20.0 4.8 
Government services 89.4 The 83.1 i 68.2 74.8 78.1 62.0 80.7 83.9 


Source: CALURA 

Note: Under CALURA, union membership is measured as at December 31 each year. Included as union members, therefore, are 
many workers who, as a result of their seasonal employment, are not working on December 31. Thus, although they retain 
their union membership status, they are not counted as “paid workers.” In these cases the provincial unionization rates for 
some industries are displayed with the following symbol, “...”. 
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Table 6C: Unionization rates by province and industry, 1995 


B.C. Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Que. N.B. Nisa RAE I Nfld. 
% 

All industries 36.5 22.9 32.9 35.0 29.5 37.2 35.0 29.2 29.7 52.3 
Agriculture 6.3 0.3 0.8 0.8 0.3 3.4 - 7.3 - - 
Forestry un 0.4 - - 19:9 36.5 20.7 - - - 
Fishing and trapping set - - - 0.4 - ae 16.7 - - 
Mines, quarries and oil wells es 5.6 21.5 18.6 20.6 42.6 21.7 47.8 - 36.6 
Metal mines a - 14.7 fate 20.4 Sita 14.3 - - 
Mineral fuels 46.4 5.6 53 - - - - 66.8 - - 
Other mines - - 55.4 - 13.8 36.1 22.4 - - - 
Manufacturing 29.2 17.8 19.0 29.2 30.2 29.6 37.6 36.3 10.6 
Food and beverage bi 25.9 24.0 31.8 26.3 38.9 24.6 41.3 10.0 
Tobacco products - - - : 2 54.9 - - - - 
Rubber and plastic products (a2 15.9 - 4.0 Silt 2200 - 233 - - 
Leather - - - - a 32.4 - - - - 
Textiles, knitting and clothing 14.7 16.2 - 40.1 32.2 24.2 0.3 - - 2 
Wood 29.8 7.4 30.8 0.5 22.9 26.1 34.1 2.0 - - 
Furniture and fixture 6.9 1.9 - 3.4 28.4 Wil : = - : 
Paper and allied products 56.9 Sia, - - 43.6 55r2 64.0 64.3 - 
Printing and publishing 16.6 14.1 Be} Vala 10.1 18.4 16.0 9.9 - - 
Primary metal 20.8 26.7 (NEN ; 49.3 47.6 - - 
Metal fabrication 43.6 24.6 ieee 51.4 23.8 26.2 18.9 - - - 
Machinery 23.4 14.9 Gar B5:2 26.4 19.6 = = - - 
Transportation equipment 40.8 16.0 0.6 34.2 42.4 Site) 192 40.4 - 21.4 
Electrical products 4.8 0.8 5.4 - 2553 24.5 - : - - 
Non-metallic mineral products 21.4 63.2 - 18.9 45.0 43.1 = = - : 
Refined petroleum and coal products - Zone - - 26.0 - E = = - 
Chemical products 6.3 11.9 - eh TES 15.0 = : -. - 
Miscellaneous manufacturing Vd 2.4 - 44.4 WSs// 32.5 - 20.7 - - 
Construction 49.1 38.4 30.8 26.4 52.9 Hy: 49.7 54.5 20.4 47.4 
Transportation, communication 

and other utilities 63.4 36.8 59.7 62.4 49.1 54.4 68.4 41.8 45.9 
Transportation 59.1 30.8 ~ 66.3 48.4 44.0 LA 41.8 - 36.2 
Communication 74.6 47.5 SOre 58.5 49.8 Ua 45.8 51.8 - 59.9 
Other utilities }8)7/ 39.5 21.9 54.9 49.9 46.2 72.6 Sai - 44.0 
Trade 10.9 11.3 10.6 12.1 12.5 12.2 6.9 6.9 0.4 11.5 
Wholesale 9.2 6.4 2.4 9.2 Wise 10.0 16.1 16.7 O25 39:3 
Retail AMES 1.353 14.0 Vea 229 Uist 4.4 4.8 0.4 6.3 
Finance 8.8 0.5 1.8 1.8 2.1 11.0 Ust/ 2.5 - 4.1 
Real estate operators and 

insurance agencies 1.9 - 17.1 0.7 2.9 4.1 0.2 0.3 - 4.4 
Community, business and 

personal services 35.8 24.2 36.9 34.2 28.6 41.2 31.0 29.0 33.7 44.9 
Education and related services tae 64.4 60.4 71.6 64.1 81.8 Bien 62.0 53.0 67.4 
Health and social See 39.4 56.6 45.4 38.6 61.1 40.3 37.0 41.2 61.0 
Business services 6.7 0.4 2.9 Wa ea 6.0 8.2 4.0 - 5:2 
Accommodation, food and beverage ales} 2.9 6.9 4.1 8.1 10.0 4.6 7.9 - 17.9 
Other ene 5a8 lmks hes 12.7 13.9 11.4 8.8 46.8 6.4 
Government services ot 72.0 76.9 80.4 95.1 69.6 81.2 80.1 


RE nnn Uda 
Source: CALURA 
Note: Under CALURA, union membership is measured as at December 31 each year. Included as union members, therefore, are 
many workers who, as a result of their seasonal employment, are not working on December 31. Thus, although they retain 
their union membership status, they are not counted as “paid workers.” In these cases the provincial unionization rates for 
some industries are displayed with the following symbol, “...”. 
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Table 7A: Unionization rates for women by province and industry, 1993 


BG: Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Que. N.B. N.S. —P. Ba. Nfld. 
% 

All industries 33.8 25.8 33.5 33.4 25.2 35.5 28.5 27.2 33.3 40.1 
Agriculture TAS 0.4 0.1 - 0.6 2. - 1.6 - ers 
Forestry 22.4 8.1 - 2.7 0.6 UC/at/ 25.5 - - - 
Fishing and trapping 18.2 - - - - 59.3 30.3 - - 
Mines, quarries and oil wells 24.8 0.6 11.2 19.8 34.0 54.8 10.2 18.9 - 18.7 
Metal mines 10.2 : 13.6 5.4 17.4 46.0 = : = 220i 
Mineral fuels 68.9 0.6 2.1 - - - - 21.9 : - 
Other mines - Pel 22 ; 17.4 73.2 : 12.0 ‘i - 
Manufacturing 22.3 13.3 15.0 37.0 21.5 22.2 12.4 28.0 12.3 
Food and beverage 5c 35.6 36.9 52.0 24.1 40.5 U2 53S 15.0 
Tobacco products > S - - CY2.7/ 36.6 - - 2 2 
Rubber and plastic products 12.8 8.2 20.5 Sha// 18.8 Sore - OES = = 
Leather - DES - Son 41.5 a 33.9 - - 
Textiles, knitting and clothing 10.8 40.2 27.6 a 33.8 Zin Oat 29.4 
Wood 1st PAs) ef - 19.8 11625 18.5 14.7 - - 
Furniture and fixture 3.8 20 - 0.4 16.2 6.8 : - = 1.4 
Paper and allied products oes 31.0 sf ua 34.4 42.6 37.8 18.2 - - 
Printing and publishing 16.0 8.1 all 21.4 10.3 21.8 11.8 1.9 4.4 We 
Primary metal 19.0 128 11.0 29.1 40.1 (2.8 S).f2 : = : 
Metal fabrication 21.6 ie Zit 0 11.9 9.6 11.6 - - 
Machinery - 12.0 0.3 Bez 54.0 42.6 - - : = 
Transportation equipment lies 6.4 = We 3-9 19.4 6.8 10.0 5 PARE: 
Electrical products 1525 - 7.9 1.4 18.4 18.7 : 37.8 : < 
Non-metallic mineral products fe 2 2.0 = 34.7 42.5 50.4 OES = = 
Refined petroleum and coal products : 45.5 13.4 - 24.5 - 128 = = = 
Chemical products 3.0 - 0.4 ona 9.3 Ue oth - - = 3.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 0.9 4.6 Was 5.9 10.8 Sieh 1523 . : 
Construction 12.3 1537 2.1 3.5 8.2 33.6 a3 1.0 1.6 13.1 
Transportation, communication 

and other utilities 43.8 32.2 60.3 43.0 41.9 55.3 23.9 39.8 52.2 52.7 
Transportation 3725 23:59 nO 27.9 ey haces Sor6 24.4 24.0 Sh 15:9 
Communication 49.2 3723 3Rr2 54.4 53.9 Wile 3 13.8 57.9 37.9 84.7 
Other utilities 46.9 29.6 48.1 36.9 SAG 16.0 61.2 3.4 57.9 42.7 
Trade 8.5 U eZ 12.2 10.9 10.5 8.8 4.6 3.3 - 6.6 
Wholesale 2.0 2a 10.0 SS) 8.4 Dae 9:2 3.6 - 14.7 
Retail 9.9 13.9 12.4 W2e2 10.9 9:2 3.9 656) - 6.1 
Finance 8.9 0.4 21 1.8 2.1 12.8 2.8 3.5 - 4.1 
Real estate operators and 

insurance agencies 1.6 - 25.3 0.7 1.1 4.8 - 0.2 - 4.9 
Community, business and 

personal services 42.8 30.8 37.3 34.2 30.2 45.4 33.3 29.5 35.5 41.7 
Education and related services 78.0 64.7 Silent 75.4 66.9 S35 61.2 59.4 49.6 5259 
Health and social Cie, 47.2 58.3 46.0 S89 63.0 46.0 35:3 59.9 63.4 
Business services 1.9 0.3 29 256 1.6 S1/ SES 5.8 : 5.4 
Accommodation, food and beverage 11.6 Zeal DAS 3:4 8.1 9.2 3.6 5.0 = 16.0 
Other 23:0 2.6 4.6 55 6.3 6.4 2.8 4.2 4.2 ie2 
Government services 84.2 80.3 nas 96.9 57.2 Ue 99.7 97.4 73.1 


Source: CALURA 

Note: Under CALURA, union membership is measured as at December 31 each year. Included as union members, therefore, are 
many workers who, as a result of their seasonal employment, are not working on December 31. Thus, although they retain 
their union membership status, they are not counted as “paid workers.” In these cases the provincial unionization rates for 
some industries are displayed with the following symbol, “...”. 
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Table 7B: Unionization rates for women by province and industry, 1994 


B.C. Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Que. N.B. Neo.  graEAG Nfld. 
% 

All industries 32.6 24.1 33.7 32.6 2022 35.3 26.4 28.7 32.2 40.2 
Agriculture 16.2 0.2 0.3 - 0.5 PAT - 0.9 - 3.1 
Forestry 11.3 2.8 - 22.7 ee 19.7 3.4 - - - 
Fishing and trapping 18.0 - - - - 4.8 ies 14.4 ase - 
Mines, quarries and oil wells 35.8 0.9 14.1 15.0 29.2 15.1 0.7 - - 12.9 
Metal mines 23.0 - 19.3 20.6 19.1 14.0 - - - - 
Mineral fuels 74.7 Vel 2.0 - - - . . - . 
Other mines - 0.1 32.3 - ST iS) 76 - - - - 
Manufacturing 14.8 10.0 18.4 22.1 20.9 17.8 16.6 30.6 WSs 
Food and beverage 22.4 35.9 32.9 PAY 30.9 18.3 41.2 23.0 
Tobacco products - = - - ah . - - - 
Rubber and plastic products S12 6.5 1220) 4.2 18.0 19.2 - 2.6 - . 
Leather - 7.4 - yee 27.6 72 - - - 
Textiles, knitting and clothing 2350 WO iNerZ 32.1 29.5 U7) 0.2 25.0 = 2 
Wood 12.4 522 @) 16.0 9.3 19.5 4.2 = : 
Furniture and fixture 2 Sal - 0.3 21.2 6.1 16.3 S - = 
Paper and allied products 18.1 SilE5 - 34.3 WS 43.8 ae : af 
Printing and publishing 9.6 6.2 2.8 5.0 (Es USie' 7.6 5.9 Wea 27.6 
Primary metal 19.5 DZ SSH, 12.4 13.9 PNAS - 49.6 = - 
Metal fabrication 9.4 3.8 3.8 2a Uae W@az 73.0 20.5 : - 
Machinery 10.6 6.2 - 8.2 22.8 10.8 - = - - 
Transportation equipment 5ileS 9.9 - 26.6 Chaa7/ owe Say, 13.8 = = 
Electrical products Ue. - 9.4 4.1 24.4 14.1 - = 3 
Non-metallic mineral products Ulol 16.7 Use : 29.0 18.5 ott < = : 
Refined petroleum and coal products Yad Oa - - 23 1.4 1.5 : - = 
Chemical products 1.6 0.1 We 0.2 8.8 WS 1.4 5.3 - = 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 3.8 Cee - 39.3 4.3 IS. % 14.1 Zo - - 
Construction aan 12.4 4.0 4.3 9.7 37.5 2.2 4.0 4.7 11.8 
Transportation, communication 

and other utilities 60.5 38.4 53.7 41.7 44.5 60.8 31.2 53.8 52.8 
Transportation 45.0 PXS) AS oo 28.9 58.3 46.4 2559 41.7 ae 22.1 
Communication 75.8 49.2 29.6 SilkZ 41.6 ve 28.5 70.1 39.6 79.2 
Other utilities ich Pte 13.5 41.0 O2e/ 11.9 7.8 35.0 52.4 
Trade 7.8 10.3 12.8 12.8 11.3 9.2 3.6 Oe - 7.1 
Wholesale Ps 2.6 U2 5:2 8.8 6.8 3.6 16.1 - NOLS 
Retail 9.1 Wilez Uso 14.3 Way 9.6 350 4.2 2 6.8 
Finance 10.8 0.4 2.0 1.9 1.8 12.3 1.6 3.1 - 522 
Real estate operators and 

insurance agencies 1.8 - 16.8 0.7 0.7 5.7 - 1.5 - 3.6 
Community, business and 

personal services 38.7 27.9 38.2 33.2 29.7 45.9 31.3 32.6 33.5 37.0 
Education and related services 72.0 5915 56.2 58.8 62.7 84.6 Shs 67.0 60.8 49.3 
Health and social 51.0 42.9 58.7 45.4 38.0 65.4 41.2 39.6 57.0 5 ors 
Business services 5.8 0.2 3.6 5.9 225 2.8 4.6 6.8 - 3.8 
Accommodation, food and beverage 10.6 2.6 Ors 4.2 7.6 9.3 4.0 6:3 - 10.3 
Other 22.9 2.9 5.8 6.0 7.9 6.2 2.6 4.2 3.8 1.0 
Government services Bae 88.6 98.5 62.1 71.7 75.6 69.2 72.8 85.3 


Source: CALURA 

Note: Under CALURA, union membership is measured as at December 31 each year. Included as union members, therefore, are 
many workers who, as a result of their seasonal employment, are not working on December 31. Thus, although they retain 
their union membership status, they are not counted as “paid workers.” In these cases the provincial unionization rates for 
some industries are displayed with the following symbol, “...”. 
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Table 7C: Unionization rates for women by province and industry, 1995 


BiG: Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Que. N.B. NES. (2 t=/. Nfld. 


All industries 34.1 24.4 37.0 34.9 26.4 34.4 28.3 27.1 28.4 40.9 
Agriculture 8.8 0.4 0.1 - 0.5 3.0 - - - - 
Forestry 18.2 - - - - - - - - - 


Fishing and trapping - - - - - - = < = < 


Mines, quarries and oil wells 16.6 0.8 - - 24.9 17.1 - - - - 
Metal mines ; : 4 5 : - ¢ ; - 
Mineral fuels - 0.8 ; ; S| = . é i ai 
Other mines : : ; 2 : ‘i - : ; 6 
Manufacturing 15.5 10.9 10.2 22.3 22.1 21.0 13.4 35.3 9.6 
Food and beverage S653 ee - 29 Zaks 34.1 14.4 56.2 - eee 
Tobacco products - - - - 2 36.9 - = : 
Rubber and plastic products 3.0 - - - 35.3 18.2 - - - - 
Leather - - - - 3 30.8 - > = = 
Textiles, knitting and clothing Zone 18.7 = 35.0 28.8 Geen > : - 
Wood 14.1 - - - 21.6 357/ - - - - 
Furniture and fixture - - - = Line 4.6 - - - - 
Paper and allied products 34.0 = = - WS).8 36.1 - - - - 
Printing and publishing 8.9 99 Cue 10.2 S)a/ 12.0 - : - - 
Primary metal - - - - 26.0 24.0 - = 2 - 
Metal fabrication - - - - i2e2 Wc - - > - 
Machinery 4.8 = = : 16.4 8.3 : = = = 
Transportation equipment - - - - 34.8 18.4 - - = - 
Electrical products 4.8 - - = Sie 30.5 - - - - 
Non-metallic mineral products - - - - 29.0 618} 15) - = - 
Refined petroleum and coal products - - - = = = - > 2 - 
Chemical products 0.4 - - - 6.7 8.8 - > - - 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ORS Sil - - WOH 22.0 - - - - 
Construction 5.5 18.2 2.9 3.0 9.0 27.5 2.1 - - - 
Transportation, communication 

and other utilities 56.8 42.9 70.9 52.5 49.0 47.8 57.1 57.5 - 56.7 
Transportation 45.5 Zong we 40.8 48.2 30.5 54.9 = = 
Communication 67.7 60.5 33:8 (5) 11 57/ 48.4 48.5 64.4 - 59.7 
Other utilities 58.9 43.6 41.1 - Sore HORS - - - - 
Trade 9.6 10.9 13.0 UZ251 11.4 9.1 4.0 4.3 - 5.5 
Wholesale 3:3 2 1S 4.6 eS 5) 8) 5F4 Wat - = 
Retail 10.7 12.4 15.0 13.8 We 9.7 837/ Srl - 5:2 
Finance 8.1 0.2 2.4 iar’ 1.8 12.9 2.0 3.2 - 3.9 
Real estate operators and 

insurance agencies 1.6 - 19.1 0.8 0.9 3.1 0.1 0.8 - - 
Community, business and 

personal services 39.6 28.1 39.6 36.5 30.3 43.2 31.4 28.9 28.9 42.3 
Education and related services 81.4 60.0 S/o 63.9 Cle7 84.5 55.9 56.3 49.3 56.8 
Health and social \0)37/ 42.9 58.3 48.8 39.4 60.4 41.0 36.2 43.4 60.5 
Business services 4.9 0.2 2.4 7.0 25 2.8 4.6 3.8 - 265 
Accommodation, food and beverage WoW 226 om 4.2 Vx) iS}, 7/ 4.5 550 - Uae 
Other anes 4.7 eS 14.3 8.7 8.2 530) 4.8 6.1 1.8 
Government services 81.3 ale? 82.2 acc 86.2 USES 87.5 


Source: CALURA 

Note: Under CALURA, union membership is measured as at December 31 each year. Included as union members, therefore, are 
many workers who, as a result of their seasonal employment, are not working on December 31. Thus, although they retain 
their union membership status, they are not counted as “paid workers.” In these cases the provincial unionization rates for 
some industries are displayed with the following symbol, “...”. 
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Table 8A: Unionization rates for men by province and industry, 1993 


RS PS TSE SS EL SE I ET EE EE TI ESL GE NE EEA TB IT LE LEE EAL LIE EE TEL IES EL ETT ES SL 


B.C. Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Que. N.B. NESS UPALBAle Nfld. 
% 

All industries 35.8 23.0 29.3 35.0 32.7 41.5 39.6 35.3 26.6 62.4 
Agriculture 7.6 0.3 1.9 - 0.5 1.6 - oe - 1.4 
Forestry 54.0 0.1 - 48.7 13.2 51.5 17.4 - - - 
Fishing and trapping 76.0 - - - 5.6 51.9 ise 22.2 - - 
Mines, quarries and oil wells Pe 6.1 30.5 17.8 25.6 58.2 20.7 66 - 
Metal mines Ger - 24.1 Zou PAST 54.9 13.0 - - 
Mineral fuels so 6.0 8.1 - 2320 ee se ne - - 
Other mines ad 15.9 57.0 Saif 26.1 a 20.6 ai - 
Manufacturing 33.0 22.1 26.1 Sony, 35.4 34.9 49.0 33.5 18.2 
Food and beverage 45.8 31.4 47.9 Sys}.¢4! 32.8 42.0 27.4 39.4 9.5 
Tobacco products - - - ee cm - - - - 
Rubber and plastic products 81.4 6.8 26.5 4.8 20.8 47.4 8.6 aif = - 
Leather - - - Bre 45.5 16.4 - - - 
Textiles, knitting and clothing VAledé USC si 25.9 42.9 21.4 0.3 29.3 2 = 
Wood 24.8 13.9 42.0 2.6 28.6 22.8 36.0 Wee - 4.1 
Furniture and fixture 12.5 3.4 - W207 15.6 11.9 24.6 = = = 
Paper and allied products 58.1 41.1 43.4 63.3 54.4 61.6 63.4 70.9 6.5 ee 
Printing and publishing 25.3 Piles 7.9 30.2 16.4 36.3 22.9 10.5 12.4 11.4 
Primary metal 21.8 Silat 60.2 56.6 49.8 BIAS - 22.3 
Metal fabrication 63.6 40.7 32.3 6225 23.8 43.7 28.2 46.7 - GSS 
Machinery 61.4 8.6 6.5 Ze 34.2 SYS - Silo - = 
Transportation equipment Seo lee! Wee 23.9 SAO POSS 69.9 
Electrical products 6.4 1.0 dione 16.4 24.7 38.3 11526 4.6 5 > 
Non-metallic mineral products 33.0 63.8 8.3 26.0 50 ee 42.7 43.4 56.6 68.9 
Refined petroleum and coal products SA8 54.7 50.8 - 37.0 PRD LS: 52.8 . 2 S251 
Chemical products 9.0 6.0 14.7 Pip Tf 18.9 20.2 8.6 Song = 48.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing hy PIs) nie 38.7 10.6 26.3 7.0 WileZ - 3.8 
Construction 49.1 32.7 52.1 27.1 68.7 62.3 54.2 
Transportation, communication 

and other utilities 56.8 41.6 47.2 63.0 48.4 54.0 61.0 47.0 58.1 40.7 
Transportation 55S 38.0 57.4 56.6 46.2 50.4 TO) SON, 77.0 SileZ 
Communication 69.8 Horo 41.3 titan 52.0 66.5 38.3 38.8 5253 Oana 
Other utilities 43.9 39.7 14.8 78.8 48.7 48.0 Sani Gre oes 56.3 
Trade 10.1 11.9 10.2 13.0 13.5 15.3 6.6 7.4 1.0 11.1 
Wholesale 9:2 8.4 5.4 12.6 14.9 alee 10.5 7.9 CBE) TBrz. 
Retail 10.6 14.0 USEL We 12.8 17.9 4.5 ee 0.3 8.4 
Finance 10.1 1.4 0.3 2.5 1.8 6.1 0.8 1.8 - 2.4 
Real estate operators and 

insurance agencies 1.8 - 20.6 0.8 3.8 4.2 - 0.6 - 5.6 
Community, business and 

personal services 30.9 22:2 25.5 27.5 25.2 39.0 33.4 31.6 29.0 44.5 
Education and related services 69.1 74.1 54.4 79.0 76.5 86.1 65.4 73.4 51.0 73.6 
Health and social 66.1 27.6 43.4 27.3 31.8 70.0 47.6 29.4 90.6 49.2 
Business services 4.2 Wc BAS) 16.7 4.7 1055 10.4 Sat : 11.2 
Accommodation, food and beverage ales) 2.8 5.8 Pls, Val W2r3 <),.8) We . 16.1 
Other PiU 8.6 9.0 8.0 14.4 2st 15.9 18.6 15.8 11.4 
Government services 86.3 60.9 78.7 93.0 70.4 EEL 67.4 64.5 79.2 90.8 


a 


Source: CALURA 

Note: Under CALURA, union membership is measured as at December 31 each year. Included as union members, therefore, are 
many workers who, as a result of their seasonal employment, are not working on December 31. Thus, although they retain 
their union membership status, they are not counted as “paid workers.” In these cases the provincial unionization rates for 


” 


some industries are displayed with the following symbol, “...”. 
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Table 8B: Unionization rates for men by province and industry, 1994 


eet tenn nee 
BC; Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Que. N.B. NES= eel: Nfld. 


% 


All industries 37.8 22.2 27.8 35.6 32.5 39.3 40.8 33.9 34.6 65.6 
Agriculture 8.6 0.3 2.3 1.1 0.3 4.2 - 11.2 - 1.6 
Forestry 54.5 0.1 - Aric 30.5 43.1 29.6 - - - 
Fishing and trapping 75.0 - - - 0.7 11.3 ees 18.5 37.8 - 
Mines, quarries and oil wells 6.2 29.4 24.9 22.9 45.4 23.1 44.3 - 58.1 
Metal mines aa - 24.2 26.6 24.0 47.6 6.1 - - 91.9 
Mineral fuels 48.5 10.2 10.5 - 59.7 - 61.2 5225 - 
Other mines 0.4 40.0 23.0 16.8 3OR7 32.3 41.8 - W277 
Manufacturing 35.5 19.0 27.1 34.0 33.1 31.1 47.8 32.5 14.1 
Food and beverage 36.6 35.4 45.9 45.8 30.9 GY). 29°5 34.5 Ue 
Tobacco products - - - - ee ace - - - - 
Rubber and plastic products 49.1 Us) - 14.3 21.0 23.0 eS 2ae = - 
Leather 125 = - 43.5 18.5 - - = : 
Textiles, knitting and clothing 22.5 4.8 19.6 S373 42.3 23.3 0.7 i Cfo - 
Wood 34.0 11.8 78.1 1.0 Cee 23.8 S52 16 - 20.3 
Furniture and fixture 9.7 Dee. - Sv. 23-2 W251 14.2 ; = = 
Paper and allied products Salat 23.0 83.5 47.1 65.1 64.3 59.5 : : 
Printing and publishing 51.6 14.9 8.4 iMe9 13.9 25.6 21\ 8, (a5 6.2 10.8 
Primary metal 3325 29.1 54.1 88.9 52.3 46.0 52.4 - 58.4 
Metal fabrication 43.5 27.4 16.5 73.4 Zour, 42.5 Wot 48.9 - eA 
Machinery 44.2 9:9 6.1 34.7 30°33 19.4 - 46.6 ; : 
Transportation equipment 45.3 8.7 0.6 27.0 48.8 23.1 70.4 25.0 
Electrical products 4.1 0.5 13.0 24.0 PA AS 21.8 6.5 17.4 - - 
Non-metallic mineral products 38.7 65.9 ol 24.0 47.6 43.1 56.1 Silat, 
Refined petroleum and coal products ash 5-6 3278 Was 45.9 5 - 
Chemical products 8.3 10.4 21.4 10.6 16.1 13.8 - 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 1,9 Zee 3.7 36.6 92 39.4 29.0 Pal aT > : 
Construction By257 33.6 39.8 34.8 59.0 ass 64.9 57.8 45.2 62.3 
Transportation, communication 

and other utilities 61.7 34.8 40.6 55.4 52.6 50.6 66.0 56.8 81.1 5 
Transportation 59.4 S21 54.9 5SS BOS 46.0 85.9 Dore 88.9 39.1 
Communication 74.2 37.0 24.4 74.0 46.1 56.4 22.4 56.3 61.3 Ts 
Other utilities 46.1 44.3 Uchss} 45.4 54.2 OGrS 57.0 61.4 56.9 64.8 
Trade 11.2 12.1 8.3 13.0 14.1 14.9 8.2 11.5 1.0 13.4 
Wholesale U7 9.7 3.8 TSS 15.8 W222 12.6 18.6 0.6 26.9 
Retail 1HEO sheer! TAS W2s7/ US) 16.3 Bits} 8.4 Vol 8.1 
Finance 9.0 1.0 0.7 1.9 Us) Tek 1.4 Ue - 3.0 
Real estate operators and 

insurance agencies 1.5 - 24.4 vat 4.6 6.3 - 0.3 - 2.8 
Community, business and 

personal services 30.0 21.3 28.2 30.0 25.9 38.1 29.0 35.2 35.3 41.8 
Education and related services 60.1 81.0 66.2 86.3 USal/ 83.9 B5).2 TAOET/ 67.8 75.4 
Health and social 54.0 24.4 40.7 29.6 36.1 76.0 39.5 2.3 49.5 59.0 
Business services We7/ 0.6 15 14.7 6.2 9.8 10.6 3.8 - Wav 
Accommodation, food and beverage 10.4 3.9 Saf 3.9 8.1 NOES 4.7 15.8 - 9.7 
Other 24.2 6.1 We 9.1 16.4 13°2 SEO 13.6 13.0 
Government services 88.1 66.1 71.1 73.1 77.4 80.2 56.8 90.4 83.1 


ne ey ee ee a ne 
Source: CALURA 


Note: Under CALURA, union membership is measured as at December 31 each year. Included as union members, therefore, are 
many workers who, as a result of their seasonal employment, are not working on December 31. Thus, although they retain 
their union membership status, they are not counted as “paid workers.” In these cases the provincial unionization rates for 
some industries are displayed with the following symbol, “...” 
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Table 8C: Unionization rates for men by province and industry, 1995 


B.C. Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Que. N.B. N:S. PEW. Nfld. 
7) 

All industries 38.5 Pi \ ath 29.2 35.2 32.3 39.6 41.0 31.0 31.0 62.7 
Agriculture 4.4 0.2 1.2 Wer 0.2 3.6 - 9.7 - - 
Forestry 73.3 0.2 - - 14.5 37.6 24.2 - - - 
Fishing and trapping as - - - 0.4 - ae 19.5 - - 
Mines, quarries and oil wells aa 7.4 22.7 19.2 20.3 45.2 24.1 53.0 - 38.8 
Metal mines ge - 13.8 19.3 AQ) Saas - - - 
Mineral fuels 53.9 Tes BS - - - - 68.9 - = 
Other mines - - S751 - 14.1 42.3 27.4 - = é 
Manufacturing 33:2 19.6 21.5 32.2 33.6 33.1 44.9 36.7 11.2 
Food and beverage 60.1 34.2 7X8) 36:2 29.5 40.5 29.9 34.8 5:3 
Tobacco products - - - - - - - - - - 
Rubber and plastic products 33.9 Tee - 3.0 30.7 2353 - 2.4 - - 
Leather - - - - - 36.2 - - - - 
Textiles, knitting and clothing 4.5 - - - 40.7 PA Tf - - - - 
Wood 31.4 Was) 26.1 0.5 23.1 2627 36.7 1.9 - - 
Furniture and fixture 3.5 Une - Ore 31.4 13.8 - - 2 
Paper and allied products 59.5 39.4 - - 50.6 58.8 65.3 72.8 - 
Printing and publishing 22.5 16.2 8.0 ae 14.3 22.7 - 10); 7/ - - 
Primary metal 20.7 80%2 62.1 eee S272 50.1 82.4 - - - 
Metal fabrication 45.1 26.2 - 62:3 26.7 27.4 16.4 - - - 
Machinery 30.3 14.9 6.8 38.2 29.1 21.4 - - - - 
Transportation equipment 42.9 1359 0.6 3359 44.5 34.6 a 44.1 - - 
Electrical products 4.7 ORS - - 22.5 22m - - - - 
Non-metallic mineral products XS 6275 - 20.1 49.9 44.7 - : - - 
Refined petroleum and coal products - NS) IS - - 26.5 - - - - - 
Chemical products 10.8 14.7 - Ue 18.0 19.0 2 = = S 
Miscellaneous manufacturing Wale 2.0 - 41.2 15.9 Sizes = - - > 
Construction 55.1 41.1 34.3 30.2 59.4 a 55.1 59.3 22.6 52.8 
Transportation, communication 

and other utilities 66.0 34.9 54.9 66.1 49.2 57.1 72.0 38.4 74.1 42.5 
Transportation 63.0 S205 73.9 Malieo 48.4 47.2 83.1 40.2 - Soni 
Communication USS 39.4 36.7 56.5 50.8 80.4 43.6 46.3 - 60.1 
Other utilities Siler 38.7 14.5 5/26 48.5 60.6 Tle) - 40.7 
Trade 12.0 11.5 8.9 12.2 13.5 14.7 9.9 9.1 0.8 18.8 
Wholesale 11.4 7.6 Z6 11.0 Sie 11.4 Poss 16.3 - 47.1 
Retail 23 14.5 13.0 12.8 13.4 16.5 Be 6.6 0.9 8.0 
Finance 10.8 1.2 0.5 22 2.6 7.1 1.1 UZ - - 
Real estate operators and 

insurance agencies Pape - 15.7 0.7 4.5 5.0 0.4 - - - 
Community, business and 

personal services 29.6 18.1 31.2 30.0 25.8 38.1 30.5 29.2 44.1 50.4 
Education and related services Halil 72.5 64.7 83.9 68.1 Uhl 60.7 72.4 59.6 82.7 
Health and social SoS 24.2 46.6 30.2 34.7 63.5 36.8 41.3 - ©sui 
Business services 8.0 0.5 SZ 1524: Via 9.2 10.8 4.1 - 9.8 
Accommodation, food and beverage 12.0 3.2 ee! 4.1 8.4 tileo 5.0 Wass - 18.6 
Other 20.3 5.9 I@.7 9.0 WS 21.8 19.7 14.5 - 123 
Government services 91.9 64.0 84.2 93.8 81.4 79.1 Ree 59.4 86.1 76.0 


Source: CALURA 

Note: Under CALURA, union membership is measured as at December 31 each year. Included as union members, therefore, are 
many workers who, as a result of their seasonal employment, are not working on December 31. Thus, although they retain 
their union membership status, they are not counted as “paid workers.” In these cases the provincial unionization rates for 


” 


some industries are displayed with the following symbol, “...”. 
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Table 9: Labour unions having 50,000 or more members in Canada 


1993 1994 1995 
Both Both Both 
sexes Men Women Locals sexes Men Women Locals sexes Men Women Locals 
000 No. 000 No. 000 No. 
Total 1,958 1,126 832 7,105 1,951 1,092 859 7,413 2,154 1,217 936 7,980 
International unions * 669 472 198 1,189 623 425 198 1,012 682 472 209 1,109 
Food and commercial 
workers 174 94 80 115 181 95 86 Wall 181 94 87 Wale 
Steelworkers 155 126 29 647 foe) V2 30 605 Ace | 65 650 
Teamsters (AFL-CIO) 87 75 12 38 84 72 12 34 88 75 12 34 
Service employees 85 24 61 22 85 24 61 22 85 24 61 22 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CFL) 65 58 i {hab7/ 63 56 UE. 1 U7 51 45 6 60 
Machinists 54 47 7 134 xe be Ae we 51 45 Th 116 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO) 50 49 1 116 52 50 1 i % 50 49 1 116 
National unions 1,016 526 490 4,141 1,056 539 517 4,648 1,140 577 563 4,889 
CUPE (CLC) 411 184 BPRY Pd BYNG) 458 194 264 2,680 471 199 212. 25726 
CAW (CLC) 180 144 35 163 29S aan 48 S37 224 ita 52 344 
Communication, energy 
and paperworkers (CLC) 131 108 22 624 O44 ela 23 686 161 123 38 810 
Social affairs (CNTU) 102 33 69 653 103 33 70 663 93 30 63 663 
School boards teachers 
federations 90 30 61 53 91 30 62 53 88 28 60 53 
Nurses Association of 
Ontario (Ind.) 51 - 51 232 51 - 51 229 52 - 52 225 
Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers Federation 50 26 24 al ae 228 B2 a) 51 25 25 68 
Government unions 213" 29 144 1,775 271 127 144 1,753 332 168 164 1,982 
Public Service 
Alliance (CLC) ** 141 74 ey LAKES 135 al 64 1,200 2 67 61 1,204 
Ontario Public Service 
Employees (CLC) 82 35 47 454 83 34 48 459 84 34 49 469 
British Columbia government 
employees unions 50 20 30 105 53 21 32 94 55 22 34 94 
Canadian Union of Postal 
Workers me me sae ane a BS Ba me 66 46 20 215 


Source: CALURA 
* International unions not identified as independent (Ind.) or AFL-CIO/CFL are affiliated with the AFL-CIO/CLC. 
** Total membership of the Public Service Alliance of Canada components. 


IBEW International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
CUPE Canadian Union of Public Employees 
CAW National Automobile, Aerospace, Transportation and General Workers Union of Canada (CAW-CANADA) 
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Table 10A: Statement of income and expenditures, by type of union, 1993 


eS 


All International National Government 
unions unions unions unions 
$'000 
Income 
Dues 948,012 114,963 596,453 236,596 
Interest and dividends 64,892 15,797 39,979 9,116 
Other 59,184 12,442 44,102 2,640 
Income - Total 1,072,088 143,202 680,534 248,352 
Expenditures 
Salaries 383,420 48,555 242,187 92,678 
Strike benefits 34,743 8,529 19,835 6,379 
Pension costs 69,438 22,412 43,074 3,952 
Affiliation fees 39,825 6,973 23,726 9,126 
Conventions 32,089 S)sy/e) 16,750 11,760 
Organizing 17,808 7,708 5.057. 5,043 
Professional fees 49,277 6,232 27,869 Ue I7AS) 
Publishing 13,264 4,643 7,365 1,256 
Depreciation 10,666 1,821 7,009 1,836 
Office 202,123 23,548 128,837 49,738 
Other 178,896 25,444 113,041 40,411 
Expenditures - Total 1,031,549 159,444 634,750 237,355 
Surplus (deficiency) before 
extraordinary items 40,539 (16,242) 45,784 10,997 
Extraordinary items (3,454) (27559) 260 (1,155) 
Surplus (deficiency) 
for the year 37,085 (18,801) 46,044 9,842 
Distribution of surplus by fund 
General and other funds 19,340 (21,592) 35,091 5,841 
Strike VAS 2,791 10,953 4,001 
Total 37,085 (18,801) 46,044 9,842 


ee 


Source: CALURA 
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Table 10B: Statement of income and expenditures, by type of union, 1994 


a 


All International National Government 
unions unions unions unions 
$000 
Income 
Dues 955,762 121,286 598,658 235,818 
Interest and dividends 64,137 14,587 41,147 8,403 
Other 81,615 NOO.3 67,138 2,624 
Income - Total 1,101,514 147,726 706,943 246,845 
Expenditures 
Salaries 366,329 525793 233,133 80,403 
Strike benefits 38,843 10,852 25,776 2yeS 
Pension costs 66,651 PROS 42,142 4,236 
Affiliation fees 45,301 7,760 PATE TEAL TE, 9,824 
Conventions 36,939 3,976 23,595 9,368 
Organizing 13,824 7,208 3,848 2,768 
Professional fees 54,769 7,640 SOF773 16,356 
Publishing 14,842 4,543 8,424 1,875 
Depreciation UWS UZ 1,899 9,486 Coon 
Office 226,239 26,687 veces 62,325 
Other 192,503 25,974 123,530 42,999 
Expenditures - Total 1,069,952 169,605 665,651 234,696 
Surplus (deficiency) before 
extraordinary items 31,562 (21,879) 41,292 12,149 
Extraordinary items 477 (2,091) 340 2,228 
Surplus (deficiency) 
for the year 32,039 (23,970) 41,632 14,377 
Distribution of surplus by fund 
General and other funds 16,397 (23,843) 32,032 8,208 
Strike 15,642 (127) 9,600 6,169 
Total 32,039 (23,970) 41,632 14,377 


S—— SS 


Source: CALURA 
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Table 10C: Statement of income and expenditures, by type of union, 1995 


Leen EEE riaeeemeenasameereaeemaeeerearcenaeeeeecaeeaaeseamaaaaaaaacamaacnasancacacccmamaaaemamammmmamamamaaaaaaaal 


All International National Government 
unions unions unions unions 
SL ay a Sate. SA a 8 ee 
$000 
Income 
Dues 978,147 125,245 615,455 237,447 
Interest and dividends 69,457 15,284 41,537 12,636 
Other 97,770 17,725 74,375 5,670 
Income - Total 1,145,374 158,254 731,367 255,753 
Expenditures 
Salaries 370,795 50,229 239,602 80,964 
Strike benefits 31,509 8,843 21,709 957 
Pension costs 76,997 26, 157% 46,163 4,677 
Affiliation fees 47,294 7,134. 29,843 9,717 
Conventions Sera 4,043 19,101 NOR 
Organizing 18,300 7,797 7,667 2,836 
Professional fees 57,962 8,147 Sipoon 18,458 
Publishing 16,352 4,459 9,595 2,298 
Depreciation 14,291 2415 9,522 2,354 
Office 237,796 21,828 140,078 70,395 
Other 198,094 31,081 127,456 39,557 
Expenditures - Total 1,102,706 178,228 682,093 242,385 
Surplus (deficiency) before 
extraordinary items 42,668 (19,974) 49,274 13,368 
Extraordinary items (6,899) 761 3,318 (10,978) 
Surplus (deficiency) 
for the year 35,769 (19,213) 52,592 2,390 
Distribution of surplus by fund 
General and other funds 31,420 (23,079) 49,073 5,426 
Strike 4,349 3,866 3,519 (3,036) 
Total 35,769 (19,213) 52,592 2,390 


ee 


Source: CALURA 
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Table 11A: Canadian operations of international unions, 1993 


STRESS SRR SS Te SPER SSR SPS SEE ET EASES SRS SEE REZ EEE SSE PN EBT SE ETS LG SS EE ED A TTS EP TE ES LE SST CIE TE I I I I I IT I TES 
Total Canadian 


operations of Indirect Indirect 
international unions Direct (reported) (estimated) 
$’000 
Income 
Dues 114,963 114,963 - - 
Interest and dividends 15,797 12,501 2,248 1,048 
Other 12,442 7,872 1,042 3,528 
Income - Total 143,202 135,336 3,290 4,576 
Expenditures 
Salaries 48,555 31,874 9,461 7,220 
Strike benefits 8,529 8,529 - - 
Pension costs 22,412 8,673 5,240 8,499 
Affiliation fees 6,973 5,443 1,252 278 
Conventions 3,579 27 1,790 518 
Organizing 7,708 5,180 1,418 1,110 
Professional fees 6,232 3,064 2,041 Ue 
Publishing 4,643 2,372 1,583 688 
Depreciation 1,821 509 796 516 
Office 23,548 15,85), 6,162 2,025 
Other 25,444 15,010 6,300 4,134 
Expenditures - Total 159,444 97,286 36,043 26,115 
Surplus (deficiency) before 
extraordinary items (16,242) 38,050 (S25753) (21,539) 
Extraordinary items (2,559) (3,500) (88) 1,029 


Surplus (deficiency) 


for the year (18,801) 34,550 (32,841) (20,510) 


a 
Source: CALURA 
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Table 11B: Canadian operations of international unions, 1994 


eee Eee 


Total Canadian 


operations of Indirect Indirect 
international unions Direct (reported) (estimated) 
$’000 
Income 
Dues 121,286 121,286 - - 
Interest and dividends 14,587 10,969 1,447 Qa 
Other 11,853 6,701 1,948 3,204 
Income - Total 147,726 138,956 3,395 5,375 
Expenditures 
Salaries 52.193 34,441 9,269 9,083 
Strike benefits 10,852 10,852 : - 
Pension costs 20,273 6,218 5,874 8,181 
Affiliation fees 7,760 5,891 1,299 570 
Conventions 3,976 2,897 1,079 - 
Organizing 7,208 4,605 15305 1,298 
Professional fees 7,640 4,310 2,995 935 
Publishing 4,543 2,242 DA MAS. 526 
Depreciation 1,899 475 805 619 
Office 26,687 16,645 6,696 3,346 
Other 25,974 18,437 6,301 1,236 
Expenditures - Total 169,605 107,013 36,798 25,794 
Surplus (deficiency) before 
extraordinary items (21,879) 31,943 (33,403) (20,419) 
Extraordinary items (2,091) (1,016) (241) (834) 
Surplus (deficiency) 
for the year (23,970) 30,927 (33,644) (21,253) 


a 


Source: CALURA 


a TE 
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Table 11C: Canadian operations of international unions, 1995 


nnn eee errr rere reser SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Total Canadian 
operations of 
international unions 


Direct 


Indirect 
(reported) 


Indirect 


(estimated) 


——_.vk — — — — s sawKXKkKRR_=S~—=vw 


Income 

Dues 125,245 
Interest and dividends 15,284 
Other Wa25 
Income - Total 158,254 


Expenditures 


Salaries 50,229 
Strike benefits 8,843 
Pension costs 26,157 
Affiliation fees 7,734 
Conventions 4,043 
Organizing 7,797 
Professional fees 8,147 
Publishing 4,459 
Depreciation 2,415 
Office 21323 
Other 31,081 
Expenditures - Total 178,228 


Surplus (deficiency) before 
extraordinary items (19,974) 


Extraordinary items 761 


Surplus (deficiency) 
for the year (19,213) 


125,245 
10,420 
9,821 
145,486 


33,641 
8,843 
6,866 
6,000 
1,461 
6,428 
4,286 
2,265 

972 
15,831 
18,965 

105,558 


$’000 


9,105 
10,511 
1,081 
1,383 
726 
2,447 
AT 
867 
6,377 
6,902 
41,116 


(38,106) 


373 


(37,733) 


576 
5,115 
5,214 

31,554 


(21,796) 


699 


(21,097) 


a ee oe 


Source: CALURA 
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Table 12A: Balance sheet of all labour unions, 1993 


ssa 


All 
unions 


eee EEUU SSSR 


Assets 

Cash 
Canadian currency 
Other currencies 


Accounts receivable and accrued income 
Prepaid expenses and supplies inventory 


Loans and advances 
Locals and affiliates 
Other 


Investments in Canada 
Government of Canada 
Canadian provinces and municipalities 
Term deposits 
Mortgages 
Corporations bonds and debentures 
Corporation shares 
Other 
Foreign investments 
Term deposits 
Mortgages 
Corporations bonds and debentures 
Corporation shares 
Other 


Land, buildings and equipment (net of 
accumulated depreciation) 


Other assets 
Total assets 
Liabilities 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Loans payable 

Locals and affiliates 

Other 
Provision for future liabilities 
Mortgages and other debt 
Other liabilities 
Total liabilities 
Fund reserves 
Appropriated 
Strike and defence 


Total fund balances 


Total liabilities and fund balances 


Source: CALURA 
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134,832 
133,354 


206,285 
65,412 


62,229 
9,539 


103,731 
34,698 
302,900 
24,746 
106,823 
16,158 
155,574 


126,220 
ht, 154 
B52 .302 
210,107 
2,109,451 
505,444 
35,600 


4,826,606 


209,570 
8,879 
68,986 
296,039 
32,651 
121,506 
737,631 
2,435,194 
1,653,781 
4,088,975 


4,826,606 


International National Government 
unions unions unions 
$'000 
28,939 77,128 28,765 
132108 Uae - 
103,309 78,623 24,353 
56,729 6,944 1,739 
48,334 3,726 10,169 
3,346 5,272 921 
63,818 37,607 2,306 
11,712 14,353 8,633 
8,904 234,045 59,951 
14,858 9,399 489 
5,538 98,316 2,969 
2,446 13,465 247 
59,006 66,582 29,986 
124,027 2,193 - 
TOM HS, - - 
352,352 e z 
210,107 - - 
2,094,257 TAA: 3,023 
299,112 162,434 43,898 
34,423 1,032 145 
3,784,546 824,466 217,594 
112,990 65,668 30,912 
6,270 2,562 47 
54,079 11,478 3,429 
195,038 84,186 16,815 
6,445 16,526 9,680 
105,714 13,709 2,083 
480,536 194,129 62,966 
1,920,570 444,535 70,089 
1,383,440 185,802 84,539 
3,304,010 630,337 154,628 
3,784,546 824,466 217,594 
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Table 12B: Balance sheet of all labour unions, 1994 


Assets 

Cash 
Canadian currency 
Other currencies 


Accounts receivable and accrued income 
Prepaid expenses and supplies inventory 


Loans and advances 
Locals and affiliates 
Other 


Investments in Canada 
Government of Canada 
Canadian provinces and municipalities 
Term deposits 
Mortgages 
Corporations bonds and debentures 
Corporation shares 
Other 
Foreign investments 
Term deposits 
Mortgages 
Corporations bonds and debentures 
Corporation shares 
Other 


Land, buildings and equipment (net of 
accumulated depreciation) 


Other assets 
Total assets 
Liabilities 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Loans payable 

Locals and affiliates 

Other 
Provision for future liabilities 
Mortgages and other debt 
Other liabilities 
Total liabilities 
Fund reserves 
Appropriated 
Strike and defence 


Total fund balances 


Total liabilities and fund balances 


All 
unions 


174,733 
HSS; Siz 


203,857 
66,158 


69,256 
23,393 


118,576 
59,648 
343,927 
29,809 
78,343 
23,535 
Gane 


149,763 
130,017 
328,885 
251,235 
2,046,950 
514,562 
47,899 


4,932,577 


XS) AS7AS) 
Weeds) 
83,844 

336,095 
37,203 

201,576 

926,510 

2,418,998 
1,587,069 
4,006,067 


4,932,577 


International 


unions 


SWAY 
153,893 


104,010 
57,160 


5OFZ59 
18,417 


149,763 
130,017 
328,885 
251,001 
2,043,715 
296,800 
37,561 


3,830,760 


146,534 
6,508 
73,704 
218,748 
4,932 
189,806 
640,232 
1,854,449 
1,336,079 
3,190,528 


3,830,760 


$’000 


National 
unions 


123,941 
1,419 


73,956 
7,301 


8,477 
4,289 


44,042 
28,519 
286,897 
13,710 
48,633 
155129 
30,422 


234 

212 
172,313 
9,864 


869,358 


74,404 
8,860 
7,917 

95,574 
24,321 
8,519 

219,595 

490,985 

158,778 

649,763 


869,358 


Government 


unions 


30,941 
545 
2,223 
21,773 
7,950 
3j251 
66,683 
73,564 
SE ANE 
165,776 


232,459 


Source: CALURA 
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Table 12C: Balance sheet of all labour unions, 1995 


Unionization in Canada: A retrospective 


All International National Government 
unions unions unions unions 
Assets 
Cash 
Canadian currency 185,306 43,311 111,445 30,550 
Other currencies 183,436 182,884 415 Ucehe/ 
Accounts receivable and accrued income 215,935 107,083 85,886 22,966 
Prepaid expenses and supplies inventory 78,580 66,546 7,864 4,170 
Loans and advances 
Locals and affiliates 69,449 43,580 13,195 12,674 
Other 15,395 11,067 3,998 330 
Investments in Canada 
Government of Canada 109,975 61,387 39,035 9,553 
Canadian provinces and municipalities 61,634 13,495 25,020 22,619 
Term deposits 395,994 UA We 320,851 58,033 
Mortgages 44,796 21,087 19,444 4,265 
Corporations bonds and debentures 103,201 Soy, ey 43,120 4,929 
Corporation shares 59,335 43,133 15,956 246 
Other 128,187 52,685 39,762 35,740 
Foreign investments 
Term deposits 108,472 108,472 - - 
Mortgages 123,579 W288) - - 
Corporations bonds and debentures 369,528 369,338 190 - 
Corporation shares 246,842 246,305 537 - 
Other 1,962,124 1,961,985 139 - 
Land, buildings and equipment (net of 
accumulated depreciation) 569,025 357,956 176,242 34,827 
Other assets 130,707 96,042 34,505 160 
Total assets 5,161,500 3,982,197 938,104 241,199 
Liabilities 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 259,182 149,516 75,879 33,787 
Loans payable 
Locals and affiliates 18,540 8,930 9,558 52 
Other 70,765 54,873 14,323 1,569 
Provision for future liabilities 447,449 304,914 118,841 23,694 
Mortgages and other debt 37,640 10,216 17,570 9,854 
Other liabilities 230,363 NaS 8,461 4,707 
Total liabilities 1,063,939 745,644 244,632 73,663 
Fund reserves 
Appropriated 2,654,731 2,043,276 536,049 75,406 
Strike and defence 1,442,830 1,193,276 157,424 92,130 
Total fund balances 4,097,561 3,236,552 693,473 167,536 
Total liabilities and fund balances 5,161,500 3,982,196 938,105 241,199 


a 


Source: CALURA 
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